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ISTOEY has been content to chronicle the 
actions of mankind, and not until yester- 
day has it sought to philosophize on the 
events it recorded. To reduce the facts 
of the past to broad generalizations, so 
as to take in at a grasp the entire sum of 
human activity, is the work of to-day. The origin of man lies 
at the foundation of the philosophy of history, yet history 
affords little aid in the solution of this most complex problem. 
Before it opens its annals, the scaffolding has been torn away 
from the comparatively completed world; and scarcely a trace 
remains to tell us how the structure was reared. Individual 
existence is brief, and the historic period too limited, to. f^low 
us to pierce the mists which conceal the origin of passing 
events. We are inexplicable enigmas. We stand up complete 
and even tradition speaks in fable of our beginning. 

We learn of our origin by observing the origin of individuals 

like ourselves ; and, by analogous observations of the wider 

branches, — the savage types thrown off in his growth, — we 

can learn the pathway of man's ascent. 

9ithe^Q tradition ha^ held the position of positive knowl- 
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edge, and Revelation has been distort ed to the unholy office of 
fettering science. The question under discussion is not a 
theological one, unless the tlieologian pleases to make it so; 
and, should he so please, the task to him is willingly accorded. 
Hete it is inadmissible, for we deal with facts; and, as necess- 
arily the conclusions of truthful reasoning stand side by side 
with truthful revelation, we shall take no pains to harmonise 
cme with the other. 

The literal interpretation of the account contained in 
G-enesis is now regarded by the best authorities as untenable. 
It is allegorical ; and, as each authority explains the allegory as 
his fancy dictates, or in such a manner as matches it with his 
theory, it has little scientific value. 

The explanation of Agassiz, that mankind were first created 
in nations, so far from solving the question, renders it more 
confused. It carries us no nearer the real cause; and, if we 
were before unable to account for the birth of the first pair, 
equally unable are we now of accounting for that of the mighty 
races and nations which start into being over the whole globe. 
Every great province of the earth has its own fauna, ajid its 
own race of men. "These," says the great naturalist, "are 
autochthonic, and were created where they are found ; and 
consequently there is no great tie of common origin, but each 
received birth by an independent creation." It is true, as he 
states, that the correspondence between the races of mankind 
and the faunas which, as it were, underlie them, is very 
remi^rkable : " One which cannot fail to throw light on the 
origin of the di:fferenccs existing among men, since it shews 
that man's physical natui^ is modified by the same laws as 
that of animals, and tliat any general results obtained from 
the animal kingdom regarding the organic differences of its 
various types must also apply to man," an inference hereafter 
to be applied. This conclusion is followed by the startling 
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assumption that sUch diversity of origin does not conflict with 
the unity o£ the races and the common brotherhood of man. 
The two alternatives he presents are, birth from a common 
stock, and that all subsequent changes are the results of diver- 
sity of surroundings, or that these changes result from axlirect 
exertion of miraculous power on the part of the Creator, and 
their distribution a part of his plan, *'and human races, down 
to their specialization as nations, are distinct primordial forms 
of the type of man/' Such are the conclusions to which one 
of the greatest scientific men of the age has arrived. After 
striving all his life to attain the real cause of phenomena, he 
quietly refers every thing he cannot solve to miraculous agendy 
— a conclusion unworthy of the age. 

Granting man to have been created six thousand years ago, 
the Pritchard school have a bad cause to defend; and, admitting 
such to be the true chronology, the conclusions of Agassiz 
must be received. If it be denied, then both fall with all the 
host of dependent writers. Even the suj)porter8 of unity have 
endeavoured to prove that this unity centred in a single pair 
within historic time, and hence have not taken a step towards^ 
the solution of the question ; for, if mankind are referred to a 
single pair, created perfect, that pair, isolated as they necessa- 
rily must be from surrounding creation, must have be<en 
miraculously created. 

Great laws underlie and permeate creation, on whose atlas 
shoulders all things are supported. No province of nature is 
exempt from their sway, and in no case are they for a moment 
net aside. Ignorance only sees miracle and direct exertion of 
power. We know that we exist by the power of fixed and im- 
mutable principles, and consequently we must have originated 
through their agency. We know that the universe is a unity 
of forces; that the realm of life is governed throughout its 
vast extent by fixed principles, which, applying to all beings. 
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tp tb^ h\gh^8t ,j»a4 tha lowest^ hiui tham all together, aikl 
in^lUtiJj ipclicat^ 9, eomxfkoi^ origin. 

Jii I^s been we)) i;^ipairk?d, tbat, if we graat the commQii 
9V|gt^ Qf mankind^ w^ inu«ib a^ that of the fvoknal world, and 
hi^ pmsh^ to the trapsq^r^fjenta} pbUosophj of I^aaiarck. We 
f^ept the premises, And the iavgser portion oi the philosophy 
of, QXie o| the greatest of naturaUsts Europe has produced. It 
iff on this basis that the proofs of the coDMsapn origin of the 
af^jo^^I wprld have a direct bearing on the oj^igin of mankind. 

Species of animals ,an4 plants have tjieir origin in the lowest 
{prius of life ; and their progress, and the characteristies which 
4i,jdt;ingi^i»h theni, are the results of physical conditions com- 
bined with the peculiarities of the beings on which they are 
e;i:^xtjfe5d. Tbis is supported by a vast arxay <rf facts dr.awn 
frot^ organic nature. The cha^g^s produced by domestication 
.and th^ artificial selection of man ; the still more potent force 
ol^ natural selection by which only the most vigprpiis ijidividuals 
ai$ preserved; the study of transitional varieties;. the laws of 
J^ybridity and variation, ^all afford immutable pillars of si^pport 
to. this theory, which applies with equal truth to man. 

In order to understand the idea of progress iptroduced into 
this work, apd show how man is indissolubly united to the 
apimal world, the progress of the earth and its living tenants 
as l^veaJed by the hght of the only rational theory yet pro- 
mulgated^ 

From the increasing temperature as the earth is penetrated 
toward the centre, the volcanic character presented by the 
moon, the arFang$ment of the solar systemi it has been theo- 
retically ad^P'Qced that the earth was once in a fluid £tate from 
igniiipq, and. farther yet in a gaseous condition. Inherent 
forces outwrought a solar system from this primitive gaseous 
chaos. This wa» the first state of advancement, from which a 
atead/ P^S^^^*^*^ ^^ ^l^^^^^^^^ to the present. The roek^Yolmne 
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of earth, as read by the light of science, presents a constant 
succession of the grandest advances. A crust cools oyer a fiery 
globe, on the jagfged surface of which, when sufficiently solid, 
water condenses from the atmosphere, running down into the 
hollows, forming boiling pools. These unite, forming shallow 
seas, which when sufficiently cooled, Hying beings are generated. 

Not the highest forms of Kfe, however, but the lowest; mere 
masses of cells haying the appearance of irregular fragments of 
jelly^ Billions' of ages rolled away into the past eternity before 
a single vertebrate animal came ; and when they were introduc- 
ed it was .only the lowest forms, — the fishes and the lowest of 
the fishes. 

Then came frog-like, bird-like, and marine reptiles; the huge 
and terrible saurians of the old world, spanning in multitudin- 
ous shapes several vast geological ages. Then came gigantic 
mammals, the latest types of which were the mastodon and 
mammoth. With the latter came the existing fauna, with 
man as its highest type. 

From this brief outline we can gather an idea of the position 
of man, and the relations he sustains to the inorganic and 
organic creations beneath him. 

Standing as man does between the brutes of the field on one 
hand, and the angels of light on the other; forming a bridge 
spanning the gulf between material forms, which perish, and 
those who bask in eternal light, — an investigation of his rela^- 
tions reaches through all grades of intelligence ; through all 
forms of matter ; from the pebble beaten by the surf on the 
ocean's shore, to the throne of spirit. 

For man is the representative of the universe ; the archetype 
of creation, in whom all elements, principles, and forms are 
unitized. ./ 

The highest evolution of creative energy is a perfect living 
bein^. 
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What is life? It is the turmoil of element^ forces, tl^ 
ruah o£ storms, the crash of ocean, the sparkle of sunlight, the 
whirl of suns and worlds; for what we call inorganic matter, is 
really organic; and suns and worlds are globulus floating in the 
greafe arteries of the universal system. The principles we sQe 
manifested in the lurmony oF arrangement, the beautifu| 
adaptation of means to ends, nre the thoughts of that universal 
whole. 

The subtle forces of light, heat, magnetism, electricity, ar^ 
tlie messengers and executors of those thoughts. We call 
these manifestations life, for they correspond to the life of a 
living being. It is the gigantic exhibition of identical forces 
cont*entrated and individualized, but dwarfed in ourselves.* 

When we see the whirlwind rushing past, or view th^ 
terrible energies of the ocean, or gaze into the profound and 
JEiwfuUy silent depths of the starry night, all our emotions ai?e 
derived from the instinctive feeling of unity and brotherhood 
with t hese. The rnve of the stormrswept sea beats, on oi*r 
hearts, and finds responsive strains; the mad violence of the 
tempest awakes the consciousness of slumbering tempests in 
our brain ; and the grandeur of starry worlds produces a corre- 
sponding grandeur of being within its. 

For our being is cosmopolitan. There is nothing but what 
we have been elementally ; and, elementally and organically, all 
things are represented in us. 

Living beings are the centralizations of these forces, so 
terrible and gigantic in the world of elements, their individualr 
ization. How this was «^ec/ecZ would require the history of 
the globe: the geological hieroglyphics of the great rock- volume 
of earth alone can reveal the biography of life from the poiqt 
where it touches the geometrically formed crystal, aipd itrP 

* Qee Ai'cana of Mature. 
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ascension to the myriad forms-we behold around lis. 

Does the heart pulsate? — it does so by the ^ same force by 
which our earth is chained to the sun, oind rolled along itsy 
orbit. Does the blood circulate?-— so does the aqueous . fiuid3 
of our planet. The currents of 5vijttd. and clouds are -the; 
arteries, rirers its veinous system, and the oceans temporary, 
receptacles. Does the stomach} digest? — see how matter isf 
digested by the earth, even eliminated in, more sublimated) 
forms. Above all, does the brain think ?^r*p do-^ihe elemfnUy, 
See how undeviating they run on' their HxissijonSi, and vtfibhr 
what wonderful perfection they accotn plish .tj^^ii: . ta^ks. . \A^ 
continent is parched by drought: see the winds^takeiUp wat^B 
from the sea, and drench it until vast Amazons. a|nd/ Orino<^os 
run from its deluged back. There is too much ^ jnoistun^ ; and' 
the winds waft it away. A chaos exists, olconfliclnng elements: 
see how, under the influence of their co>-etefnal attributes,: 
they evolve worlds and suns, and harmony sprjpgs from dis- 
cord, or beautiful solar systems roll out of darkness into light. > 

Child of the Eternal, thy beiiig pulsates witb.t^heetefrnal of 
nature because ih(m art eternal. They awake awe; in theebe-i 
cause of the dim consciousness that all aror but aeQidentfii''of 
thy being, to melt away and vanish as thou proceedestl on ! thyi 
course. '* . ; •.",> ,. ,i '),?.. I'l '\,\.- u 

Life, as a general expression, is divided into two branches,^ 
one characteristic of animals, the rother of vegetables. We 
may call that common to animals and vegetables, organic- life; 
tbat confined to animals, animal life. W^ile |>?ah^< /have onlyj 
life, as it were only existing^ man has ^tioo distinct • existencei^^ 
the other and higher being differentiated? -through the. Zem^en 
forms jof animal being. He possesses two lives,, vegetative and 
0t}wmal\\ih, ' Intricately blended as these are, thipy are governed 
by distinct and well-defined laws. 
.' IFhrou^h the organic laws man reaches down t0 the , plant,; 
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and becomes brotheir with flower, fruit, and tree ; Aclmowledges 

9 

closest velationsbip with fuooids of the sea, palms c^ tropic 
dimes, and alpdne pines. The organic functions are purely 
selflsfa, and only act to build up the organic structure by the 
princesses of astimilation, as digestion, circulation, nutrition, 
and, in the equally necessary processes of its desU^uction^, as ex- 
halation, secretion, and excretion. These functions are held 
in common by man and plants. They are independent of mind^ 
and proceed uninterruptedly, the mind bein^ unconscious of 
their operations during their normal state. His animal life is 
external, bringing him in contact with other objects. It is his 
cc^^seious existence. 

if we examine anatomically the organs by which these two 
Kres are carried on, we shall find that while the organs of 
fmrely organic life are Tery ii^regular, as stomach, Hver, &c., 
and tlk^ir functions being equally well performed howerer 
g^eat their departure from th-e common type, the organs of 
animal life are remarkably sj^mmetricaJ, as the brain, organs of 
vision, hearing, &c., and the slightest departure is accompanied 
by impaired functions, or entire destruction. 

Tliese processes go on normally, wholly unheeded by the 
n^ind. Its poweirs are not wasted on the most important 
oi^anic functions, but are reserved for those of conscious 
existence. 

The animal life is not necessarily unintermittent, but the 
reverse; Vision, being, sensation, thought, cannot be long 
exercised without. repose. This repose is in a great measure 
defiendent on their double character. When one organ ia 
ireary, the other can be used; as, when the right hand fails, 
we use the left. 

By these periods of action and repose, this life is essentially 
different from the other : the dull monotony 06 ceaseless action 
is Felit^yed. By this means we are enabled to compare ojie 
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state with the other; and, as comparison is the first step of 
progress, to this seemingly unimportant fact our progress 
from infancy is referable. By it the cry of the infant is 
developed into the speech of manhood, and its crude thoughts 
ripened into maturity, — results referable to constant action 
broken by rest. 

The organic functions never improve. They are as perfect 
in infancy as in manhood. They are closely related to the 
undeviating actions of the inorganic or mineral world. In 
fact, the offices of excretion and secretion can be performed 
by mineral membranes, equally as well as by living tissue ; and 
digestion, the most mysterious of all vital functions, takes place 
in the test-glass of the chemist as well as in the living stomach; 
and even tissue, held to be entirely dependent for its forma- 
tion 9n living bodies, has not only been created by the chemist, 
but the mineral elements have been compelled to unite by 
means of electric currents, and from the compounds thus pro- 
duced tissue has been created identical with those of living 
beings. 

In this vast and unexplored field, we find our existence 
going down to the basis of all existence, the mineral realm; said 
our proud natures acknowledge the supremacy of purely inor- 
ganic lawSi which arise and permeate the domain of life, the 
mysterious laws of which, to the borders of its spiritual 
province, apparently are but modifications of those ruling the 
inorganic world. 

When we study the structure of our body, we at once see 
that all its functions are strictly like those of animals. The 
blood flows in our veins by the same law, — by a similar cpm- 
bination of arteries and veins, heart and lungs, as in all warm- 
blooded animals. The processes of digestion, assimilation, 
aeeretion, &c., are identical. A unity pervades the kingdom of 
U^in^ bein£^^. They are all moulded after one plan, and man 
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is the archetype and perfection of that plan. 

The reptile has a heart ; but it is so imperfect, only half its 
blood is oxygenated at once. The heart of man is hke that of 
the reptile, only another division is added, and the thick, turgid 
blbod of the reptile, in his veins, being fully oxygenated, glows 
with sparkling vermillion, and is quahfied to build a body ade- 
quate to the manifestation of a higher mentality. 

The dolphin has a fin ; the seal a rude attempt at an arm; the 
lion a claw ; the monkey tribe a hand, farther perfected in mdn, 
and rendered capable of the most varied attainments. Wide 
as the interval between the fin of the dolphin and the hand of 
man may appear, yet in elements they are the same. In 
number of bones aud their arrangement they are embryonically 
identical; one plan is everywhere present. The dolphin's fin, 
the huge flipper of the whale, the massive foot of the elephant, 
h^ve the same elements as the hand of the child, only they are 
relatively differently developed. 

Man stands at the head of the vertebrate division, and of the 
mammalia. The characteristic of this division is the possession 
of a back-bone, or vertebral column, which is divided into sec- 
tions called vertebrae. Throughout the mammalia, all species 
have an equal number of vertebrsB in their embryonic state. 
As the different species become matured, the vertebrae unite; 
and consequently in the adult animal their number varies. 
Man conforms, in number, the only modification is in form, by. 
which the pelvic regions, the lumbar vertebrae, are enabled to 
support the weight of the entire body in the erect posture. 
The same may be said of the muscles; but they are enlarged in 
this region to liieet the requirements of the erect position of 
the spine. No new element, however, is added; and, as will be 
hereafter seen, this peculiarity, through the anthropoid apes,- 
imperceptibly shades into the lower animals. The vertebraF 
coluini], in its highest form, is a series of bones, so .articulatdSi)^ 
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8(134 modified as to meet the demands o£ their position. There 
is a wide difference between the vertebrata in this respect, and 
the other divisions. While the articulata have a crust or shell 
over the entire surface of their bodies, to which the muscles 
are attached, and by which the internal organs are supported 
and protected, the vertebrata have an internal skeleton, which 
is, a. system of levers, giving form, support, and protection to 
the softer parts. As the vertebral c )lumn is the characteristic 
Qf the highest division of life, and in man culminates in that 
flower of nature, the brain, everything connected with it as- 
sumes interest and importance. 

Bone is a livijog, growing, vascular substance, uniting when 
fractured. In this it differs from the shells of moUusks .and 
crusts of iqysects, which are un vascular, and grow by addition of 
layers to their circumference, and may be cast off when too 
small, and by exudition others formed. 

Bones, in the embryo are represented in form by a thin glairy 
liquid, which slowly changes to cartilage, in which the particles 
of lime. are. deposited concentrically around the blood-vessels 
which penetrate the first model, in concentric layers, or, in flat 
bones, iu plati^s connecting them. 

Th© charftcteristic vertebral column is made up of pieces or 
segments, called vertebrae. Variously modified as these appear 
in different animals, or in the same animal, they are all reduci- 
ble to one type. 

These vertebrae are subject to great variation ; so much so as 
often to obscure, the general type. It was but lately that the 
genertdisation was wrought out, that all the bones of the 
vertebral column were directly referable, whatever might be 
tiveir form, to the primitive form of the vertebra. In the cen- 
tral portions of .the body the vertebrae most nearly approach 
tb^ir typical form ; and, in either direction, they become modi- 
fiod as tbc^ 4istapce increases. Approaching the caudal e::^- 
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tr^mities, all parts but the central mass become gradually 
obscured until nothing but a shapeless mass of bone, without 
even a perforation for the spinal cord, remains. In the other 
direction, the change, although different, is equally great, as is 
seen in the parietal segment of the skull of man. 

Kow it is essential that the structure be well understood, 
for on its modifications depend the countless changes in char- 
acter we shall observe in the vertebratsd. 

In the skull we see the widest departure from this type. 
The hasmal arch is reduced, and the neural arch is enormously 
exj>anded to enclose the brain. The hasmal arch is here con- 
verted into jaws, and acquires, with its new functions, the 
te0th and the accompanying organs. 

A great modification oc'burs also in those vertebrss to which 
the limbs are attached. The limbs themselves are accessory 
organs, budding from appropriate vertebras. Often several, 
generally three or five, vertebrae unite in one solid mass; the 
elements of which are, however, plainly pei'ceptible. These 
f^rm the pelvic bones, and from them the hind limbs are put 
forth. 

In the amphioxus, the spinal column exists in the same 
state as in the embryos 08 higher species : it is but a simple 
tube of glairy liquid ; and obscure fibrous bands are the only 
indications of its division into segments. 

The fibrous bands become cartilage, the central portions 
remaining undivided. At this stage the skeleton of the 
sturgeon is arrested. The points of these bands next become 
converted into bone, as in many fossil fishes. More commonly 
the next step is attained when the central portion of the spinal 
cord is divided, the ossification of all the parts being imperfect 
as in the sharks. But ossification is never complete in fishes, 
the juncture of the vertebras being left hollow, so that they 
linite by concave surfaces, the cavity being filled with a glairy 
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fliiid. The flexibility of the bones of fishes cafi be readily 
tested, showing their cartilaginous character. 

The elements of vertebras are remarkably modified in the 
turtles. The row of plates along th« back are modified spinal 
processes, those on the sides, the ribs, while the under half of 
the shell is the modified breast-bone. 

From the amphioxus to man all gradations are observed, 
consisting chiefly in the acquisition of limbs. In fishes, the 
vertebrae unite with concave surfaces. In the sauroid fishes 
and reptiles, their surfaces becume flattened, as in mammals; 
and there are diverging branches. In reptiles they are 
generally united with a bull and socket, on« side of the verte- 
brae remaining concave, while the other is largely developed 
into a ball, which, taking its form from the opposite surface, is 
nicely fitted and adjusted. In mammals they oppose plane 
surfaces to each other. 

The number of vertebrae possessed by different animals wide- 
ly varies. It is greatest in serpents ; also very great in saurians,' 
from the enormous development of the tail. Many mdnkeys, 
from the same cause, have a prodigious number, which the losis 
of the caudal appendage, as in some apes, greatly reduces. In 
mammalia, except from this variation, the number remains 
very constant; the excessively long neck of the giraffe having 
no greater number than the pig, which can scarcely be said to 
have any neck. In the former case they are greatly elongated; 
In the latter, compressed. Man, too, has the almost constiant 
number, seven, vertebrae in his neck. 

We thus see how one primary element, the simple vertebrae, 
by its countless modifications produces all the diversity of the 
vertebrated kingdom. A gelatinous tube, it forms the spinal 
column of the sturgeon; partially ossified, and converted from 
cartilage to bone, those of the shark and ray; its opposing sur- 
bees, remaining undeveloped, oppose concavities in the fishes 
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and in the lowest of the reptiles ; in serpents, they are articu- 
lated bj the ball and socket joint ; the lowest mammalia, the 
marsupials, also by a ball and socket, showing their ascent 
from the batrachians, or frogs. In mammals, as in the higher 
safirians of the fossil world, by square surfaces; a line of jVlly 
in the amphioxus; a tude in the sturgeon; a piece of hollow 
.bone in the tail of the crocodile; a solid mass of bone giving 
off ribs in the dorsal regions of all mammalia, thus protecting 
and supporting the vital agencies; giving off the limbs of quad- 
rupeds, or spreading around the brain, plates of bone protect- 
ing it from injury, and in front sending out its appendages, 
previously acting as ribs, to become facial bones, and jaws for 
the prehension and mastication of food, yet ever presenting 
the same primary elements. 

By this comparison of the bony case which encloses the 
tijie spinal cord and brain, we see the intimate structural rela- 
4ion of man to animal. By the comparison of vascular, or 
nervous systems, this unity is constantly developed, but no 
where' more beautifully than in the changing adaptation of the 
limbs. 

The limbs are merely appendages to the vertebrae. This is a 
sUrtling statement when the complex limbs of the higher 
mammalia, as of man, are considered; but, by tracing their 
development downwaHs, the rudimental forms are reached 
:whei*e the actual process of transformation may be observed. 

In the great divisions of life each strives to attain locomo- 
tion by means peculiar to itself. They all employ analogous 
means; but the real nature of the organs thus used is very 
different. Thus, the limb of a grasshopper, to appearance, is 
like the limb of an ox or horse, but in reality it is entirely 
different, as will be shown. 

As animals annqt extract nutriment from the soil, as they 
d epend on Hving beings for nourishment^ it is esfiential tp 
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their maintenance that they be provided with proper organs to 
pursue and capture their prey. Such organs are given mo^t 
animals ; and those which are destitute are furnished with 
apparatus by wliieli they attach themselves to floating bodies, 
or are drifted by currents. 

We shall only consider the fore-arm, as it furnishes a perfect 
illustration of our subject. Its most rudimentary form is found 
in the lepiodosiren. They are simple>jointed, rod-like mem- 
hers. In the next higher form, the amphioxus, we find these 
rod- like limbs becoming jointed, and two digital rays formed; 
and, ascending to the proteus, a still further complication and 
approximation to mammalia. 

A type or model is preserved throughout the entire verte- 
brate kingdom which is invariably followed. The limb is 
always composed of the same elements; some of these may be 
dwarfed, and when the animal is matured, confounded with 
others; some may be greatly enlarged or changed in form, but 
all are represented. This model is most perfectly expressed in 
the arm and hand of man. From it we may trace the chief 
departures by which vertebrate animals adapt themselves to 
the various functions they perform. Lowest of all is the rodr 
like. mem her of the lepiodosiren, in which there is no apparent 
differentiation of organs. 

In fishes it is necessary that a resisting surface be opposed 
to the water, like an odr. This cannot be situated at a dist- 
ance from the body; for then the leverage would be too great, 
and instantaneous movi^ment, which is required, could not be 
attained. Hence it is that the humerus and radius and ulna 
are shortened or almost obliterated, while the carpal bones 
remain; and the digital, becoming augmented in number by 
repetition, become rays for the support of membrane forming 
finsl 

The same object is attained in the feet of aquatic reptiles by 
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their haying a web-like membrane spread between the toes of 
their feet. In the frog, for instance, we see the digital bones 
greatly elongated, and supporting a thin, tough membrane. As 
the foot necessarily contracts when brought forward, this 
m^brane folds up ; but when thrown backwards the foot ex- 
pands, and this membrane is stretched so as to offer the 
greatest resisting surface. 

In the paddle of the dolphin, whale, and other marine 
mammalia, the same mechanical objects are attained by the 
same means. The bones of the arms are shortened and wholly 
buried in the body of the animal, the digital and carpal bones 
only remaining on the outside, giving support to the mem- 
brane forming the fin. 

In bats, the object is to form an animal for flight; this is 
accomplished by the enormous development of the four digital 
members, and stretching a fine' membrane over them ; the three 
r0maining of the ordinary size, and serving other purposes. 

- In birds, the object is the same as in the batt; but it is accom- 
plished by quite different means. The bones of the arm^ 
remain unchanged, but the carpal bones are obliterated as well 
as most of the digital. Generally, however, two or more of 
th^ latter remain, and their first joints become greatly enlarged. 
The thumb bones sometimes become converted into a spur, 
as in the domestic fowl. 

In the deer and most quadrupeds the humerus, ulna, and 
radius remain unchanged; but the carpal bones become consoli- 
dated and elongated, while the digital are confounded in a hoof, 
or, if remaining separate, are armed with claws. 

Throughout the entire series, we perceive the same elements. 
All conform to a common type ; and the changes are very slight 
between contiguous species. 

These elements are always recognizable. Thus, commencing 
at tlie shoulder, we first meet at the shoulder bone, — scapula ; 
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j >lmQg this, generally, we meet the humerus, it being only in 
fishes that it remains undeveloped; next the ulna and radius, 
whose )>rdsence can always be seen^ though one of them may 
remain in a rudimentary condition. At the wrist joint lire 
the carpal bones, usually ten in number, forming two rows ; 
but they may be reduced by non-development to any. number 
less, even to one. Next is the metacarpal bones, usually five, 
but often reduced in the higher vertebrata to four, three, two, 
or one; whilst in fishes they may be multiplied to twenty or 
more. Lastly, we find the digital bones, usually five sets, each 
composed of three or more bones, but ^vhich are subject to the 
same reduction or multiplicat^n as the metacarpal, to which 
they are attached. On the modification of these bony ele- 
ments entirely depends the special adaptation of species, enabl- 
ing them to be used f or teirrestrial, acquatic, or aerial, locomo- 
tion; for diving, swimming, tearing, lacerating, seizing; or 
entering into the refined mechanism which enables the human 
hand to serve the dictates of intellect with such certainty and 
accuracy. 

Ultimate analysis of the constituents ol man's body, and of 
animals, shows identical results. A myriad compounds, pro* 
ducts of decay, spring from the dissolution of his form as well 
as theirs. He assimilates the grains and herbs, or the ready- 
made flesh of the herbivora, yet, whether he partake of plant 
or animal, he on every hand acknowledges the closest physical 
relations with the animal world. Nowhere can lines of demar* 
cation be clearly drawn, so imperceptibly do the families of 
mankind blend at their circumferences. The various classifica- 
tions which have been attempted are so many proofs of unity 
of origin; and their confliction shows the fallacy of the theory 
of . diversity. Inhere are no race marks which are reliable ; and 
those thought peimanent, undoubtedly are so only by the 
e^uUilnium established between man and his externals^ of 
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which thejrtirfr the expression. 

Buffon makes six varieties of mankind; viz., — Polar Negro^ 
Tartar, American, Australian, Asiatic, European. Kant divides 
man into four varietiesy- white, black, copper, and olive ; Hunter, 
into seven varieties; Netziu, into two; Virey, into three; Blu- 
menbach, into five; Desmoulins,- into sixteen species; Bury dts 
St. Vincent, into fifteen; Morton, into twenty-two families; 
Pickering, into eleven races; Burke, into sixty-three; Jacquin- 
not, into three species of one genus. Such are the disagree- 
ments of those who have devoted themselves to this study* 
We cannot admit that mankind can have diversity of origin, 
wMIe so united by one great plan. If a species or variety the 
man sprang up in Europe, and another in America, by agency 
of conditions existing in those localities, it would be beyond 
probability that they should both be' formed on the same plan: 
what then of the possibiHty of sixty-three or more species 
being formed on the same model? Deny we may, with plausi- 
bility, the origin of the diverse races from a single pair six 
thousand years ago; but the bond of union which exists 
between .them points to a common source. 

There is no necessity for obscuring this subject with a tedi- 
ous classification. The classification adopted in the following 
deiroription of races of men is one founded on the study of 
languages, and is similar to the classification of animals by 
embryology, or, in other words, by parentage. Each great 
wave of peoples is thrown together, so that we reduce the 
divisions to the simplest terms, and discard colour, form, and' 
all the accidental effects of environment. 

This classification is thus presented: — 

Ch'ienial Negro — Australian^ &c. 

African — The Caff res and Hottentots. The p^ples of Africa 
s^outh of the Mountains. of the Moon. 

Semites — Hebrew*, Arabians, Arme^niafna. 
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Turanians — American Indians, the innumerable peoples of 
North-Eastern Asia, and a great portion of the peoples of 
Hindostan. 

Aryans — The peoples of Europe, the- ruling race of Hindo- 
stan, and many scattered nationalities. 

. This classification is presented fully in the accompanying 
ethnological chart, and explanation. 

. Colour and the results of accidents in this classification are 
disregarded. If it be examined, we shall find that there are 
people classed with Turanians that have pure Aryan features 
and light complexion; and there are' those classed with Aryans 
— the class pre-eminently white-j^as dark as the lightest 
Africans. The lines of this classification strike directly across 
the distinctions which have been considered eminently char- 
acteristic, for it is found on closest inspection, that language, 
the expression of the mind, is less influenced by conditions 
than the physical form ; and while the latter is greatly modified, 
the fundamental structure of speech remains unchanged. So 
far as history furnishes aid it is received ; but the period over 
which it extends is so limited, in comparison with the ages of 
man's, advance, which precedes it, that is yields little light'. 
Beliance must be placed in the perfection of philological re- 
search, tl^e results of which will be given in the following 
pages. 

The problem we are to discuss will involve the investigation 
of the origin, science, and relations of language; the geograph- 
ical distribution of races; the relation of man to physical con- 
iditions; a survey of the races of men; and an inquiry into tne 
.causes of deviation. 
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ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

Traditionary Chronology. Effects of Prejudice. Fossil Men. Imper- 
fection of the Geological Record. T-he Plan of Nature is to Destroy 
(fta Products of Life. Fossil Human Remains in the New World. New 
Orleans Skeleton, its Age calculated at S7,600yeers. Natchez Skele- 
ton. Human Fossils in Brazil. Mounds of ttie Ohio. In tho Old 
World. In the Loess of the Rhine. In the Maastricht and Hocht Canal. 
Arrow-heads of the Valley of the Somme and Seine ; of England. Cas- 
erns. Determination of Age of Banes by Amount of Organic Matter 
they contain. Oa/a of Durfurt. Caves in France, Caves of Sailan- 
rt/ulh, Coppingen, Kuslritz ; of Cower, cf North Sicily. Lake Dwellings, 
Danish Seal Danish Shell Mounds. Soderlelza Foisils, calculated 
Age 16,00ayears. Calculated Age of Arrow-heads in Peat of the 
Valley of the Somme IZQ.OOOyears. Antiquity of Egyptian Civiliza- 
tion. Fossil Remains of the Dog. The Grotto ofSartel. Summary. 

iHE theological system supported by Chris- 
tendom maintains that man was intro- 
duced on tlie globe about six thousand 
years ago by a direct miracle. However 
' V « derived, tliiu belief has excited a baneful 

influence on the progress of geology, and 
the science of history It makes a wide difCerence in our 
views whether we regard man as a once perfect and fallen 
being, or a savage progressing lo perfection; whether be was 
created sixty centuries ago, or has developed from the lowest 
slate through myriads of ages. This pre-conceired opinion, 
founded on infallibility of revelation, baa stood directly in the 
way of geological discovery in pushing the antiquity of man 
beyond its dictum. Without this mythological prejudice, the 
dale of man's origin would never have been placed at so receat 
A period; and «itli if, scieutiflc men thrust aside the most con- 
clusive evidence with a sneer, Cuvier pronounced the most 
decided fossil human bones recent; and Buckland, to vindiotp 
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his theology, concluded that human remains found heneath 
those of numerous extinct animals belonged to historic time. 

More than half a century ago fossils were discovered, which, 
had they belonged to any other animal, would have at once, 
and beyond doubt, placed that animal's origin back to the 
strata in which they were interred; but, belonging to man, and 
overthrowing existing chronological dates, they went for 
nothing. Slowly and patiently scientists have laboured; and 
now admass of facts are presented which challenge refutation. 
The most, thorough scientiiic men of the world accept these 
facts, regardless of the voice of theology. We are receiving, 
for the first time, positive knowledge. We have lost the given 
date of man's advent ; but we have ascertained that years are 
nothing when dealing with periods only expressed by eons or 
myriads of millions. We can only learn the order of events : 
their date is nothing. 

An unconquerable prejudice has existed against the discov- 
ery of fossil man, for fossil man destroys chronological dates, 
man's fall; and then why, if not fallen, needs he redemption?* 

Considering the determination to ignore such discoveries, a 
very great progress has been made in accumulation of material. 
It is true they are in many cases not as expHcit as might be 
wished; but, as a whole, they furnish a mass of evidence which 
cannot be gainsaid. A few years will fill this gap in paleon- 
tology, geology and natural history will perfectly join, and 
the living beings of the present be determined as continuations 



* " Such whoUy independent researches as those of Schmer- 
ling in Belgium, Mc Enery in Devonshire, and Boucher de 
Perthes in France, made by careful and conscientious observers, 
and all converging to the demonstration of one fact, were for 
many long years laughed at or ignored solely because they 
clashed with pre-conceived opinions." — A. E. Wallace : Nature, 
YoL 8, p. 463. 
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of those o£ the past. It is not strange that so few fossil 
human remains have heen brought to light. Compared with 
the vast dimensions of the earth's crust, a fossil is a small 
affair. If we assume the existence of an animal, say the dog, 
at %ny geological era taken at random, it is far more probable 
that. that animal existed in that era than that its remains will 
be discovered. In locahties where they are known to exist, 
they are rarely met with. The reports of experienced dredgers 
show that, although tbey explore the bottom of the sea for 
hundred^ of miles near shores peopled with milhons of inhab- 
itants, and in the route of countless sails^ works of art are 
rarely fbund, and human remains, almost never. 

When the Hai-lem Lake was drained in 1853, in digging the 
great canal, and thousands of miles of ditches, although it had 
been a thoroughfare for vessels, and a dense population had 
dwelt on its shores for ages, only a few coins and the wrecks 
of two Spanish ships were discovered ; not a vestige of human 
remains. 

Nowhere should negative evidence be accepted with greater 
caution than in geology. Dr. Sehmerling, after having found 
flint tools in forty-two Belgian caves, only found human bones 
in three or four. Not till 1855 was the first skull of the musk- 
buffalo discovered. Birds were, until recently, supposed to 
belong exclusively to the tertiary ; and very lately mammalia 
w&re supposed to descend only to the oolite. It is not the 
plan of nature to preserve the products of life, rather to oblit- 
erate. The activity of the forces of decay are brought into 
play before the cessation of life; and the organism melts into 
the air, or is devoured by other beings. Not a particle is lost. 
Were it otherwise, the earth would soon become so encumbered 
with the rubbish that living forms could not flourish. The 
preservation of an inanimate organism withdraws, for the time, 
^'Jemeuts needed in the construction of other organisms; and* 
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were not these elements restored as well as withdrawn they 
would soon be tightly locked in worthless fossils, and the 
earth, the ocean, and the atmosphere, rendered incapable of 
supporting life. Thus are the forces of destruction most 
active, and the tree, the bone, the tooth, the hardest as well as 
the softest parts, are soon absorbed. Their preservation is the 
exception where some peculiar circumstances have, as it were, 
embalmed them. 

Now, when a thousand millions of men inhabit the earth, a 
number equal to which die every thirty years, how few remains 
are to be found ! The bones from Grecian and Boman times, 
— where are they? Egyj)t has preserved a comparatively few 
in' her mummies; where are those left to the natural chances 
of preservation? The bones of the mound-builders, a recent 
people, are rarely so well preserved as to retain their form, but 
fall to dust on exposure to the air. Of the herds of bison and 
deer; of carnavora, as bear, panther, wolves, foxes, which so 
recently inhabited the forests of the United States; with their 
Indian companions, all of whom for countless generations left 
their bones in the forest soil, — where are their remains? The 
tooth of time has gnawed them to dust ; and they have ascended 
through plants to form again in the living systems of ox, horse 
and man. 

Only occasionally, during freshets, or by accidental causes, 
have rivers borne down on their turbid currents the bloated 
carcases of animals, and covered them in silt at their mouths. 
It is beneath the waters of lake, or ocean, or miry peat bogs, 
that fossils are preserved ; rarely or never on dry land, where 
they are so exposed that a few years suffices to destroy them. 
As since the advent of man there has not probably been any 
great upheaval of land, it is beneath the water that his remains 
are to be found, we should not be surprised that the geological 
record of early human history is so meagre. In those places 
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whefe bones are preserved on land, as cates and peat-bogs, 
smail as the chances are in favour of their Eossilization, many 
interesting discoveries have been made bj indefatigable ex- 
plorerd. I shall allude first to those instances where fossil 
huban remains have been found in the New "World, as they 
invariably indicate a more recent origin than those of the 
Old. 

The skeleton found at New Orleans was sixteen feet below 
the surface, and lay directly beneath the* roots* of a cypress 
tree ; there being fbur fossil cypress forests above it. To arrive 
at an approximation to its age, we must study the formation 
in which it is found. The cypress grows in the low lands 
bbrdering the Mississippi. It attains a great size and age. 
Humboldt supposes one growing in the garden of Chapultepec 
as atr least six thousand years old. If only one generation of 
threes' were produced in each fossil forest which reposes above 
tl^is skeleton, and the duration of each be taken as six thousand 
y^rs, then twenty -four thousand years must have elapsed since 
its interment. But to this duration must be added the time 
of elevation and depression of each beneath the surface of the 
Gulf of Mexico, a period for the computation of which we have 
no data. If we take the estimate of Lyell, of two and half 
feet in a century, as the mean of elevation as observed in con- 
tinental movements, and place the necessary elevation and 
depression of each forest at its minimum of fifteen feet, then 
the lapse of time between each forest would be twelve hundred 
years, or thirty-six hundred years for the three intervals, or 
twenty-seven thousand six hundred years in all, to which must 
be added the duration of the last or present period. The dis- 
corerj of the Natchez fossil human bone, of which much has 
been said, was not attended with sufficient accuracy of obser- 
vatron to give it any importance as evidence of man's antiquity. 
If^ however^ its claims be allowed, it is^ recent when compared 
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to the fossil human remains of Denmark, or the gravel beds of 
the Somme. 

Dr. Lund has discovered in Brazil, in eight different caverns, 
human remains, all of which bore marks of contemporaneous 
deposition with the bones of forty-four species of extinct 
animals with which they were associated. 

In: a cave on the borders of a lake named Lago Santa, he 
found human bones mingled with the bones of many extinct 
animals, moulded together, and consolidated into a very hard 
breccia. Among the extinct animal fossil remains were those 
of the ape and horse. It would be an extremely interesting 
study to investigate the causes which extinguished the horse 
from America. The wild horse of South America is a descend- 
ant from Spanish stock, but thrives well from Patagonia to the 
G-reat Lakes; and it is difficult, to say why it perished. 

In South America, near Lima, eighty-five feet above the sea, 
cotton thread, and plaited rush, and a head of Indian com were 
found embedded with recent shells in Hmestone. At a continuous 
point evidence wad eHcited, that, since the peopling of the 
country by the Peruvian race, at least this considerable eleva- 
vation has taken place. This affords no certain data on which 
a calculation can be based, as the coast often in a single day is 
elevated several feet, and then perhaps for centut-ies remains 
at rest. Taking the foregoing estimate of two and a half feet 
in a century; eighty -five feet represent three thousand four 
hundred years as the lapse of time since the threads and plaited 
straw found H lodgment in the forming limestone. How long 
previously the Peruvian race occupied the table-lands of the 
Andes cannot be told. 

The mounds of the Valley of the Ohio are of unknown age. 
They probably were the work of the same race which had be- 
gun the incipient civilization in Mexico so ruthlessly destroyed 
by the' Spaniards. Por a savage people to migrate across this 
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continent, — their traditions referred their origin to the north, 
and they were undoubtedlj from Asia, — and to advance to so 
high a degree of civilization, pre-sup poses at least several 
thousand years. 

Probably to tbem, or to the later Indian race, is due to the 

extinction of the mastodon of North, and the gigantic sloths 

known as the Margatherium, and Mylodom, of South America. 

The horse, so far from being used by th(»m, was probably 

extirpated with tliose huge beings. 

The High Eock Springs at Saratoga furnishes an example of 
the great length of time since its waters were sought for by 
man. The Spruig rises from a mound of stone several feet 
high, formed on the surface of the soil by deposition from the 
water. As the stream failed to flow to the top of this basin, 
as it must have done in its formation, it was inferred that 

• 

there vvas a break in the channel, and workmen were set to 
make an excavation down to the rock. The mound was re- 
moved, and below it was found a curb formed of logs, resting 
on bundles of twigs, by which it had been supported on the 
surface of the swamp. The Spring had been found at that 
je&rly day, boiling up through the surface of a morass, and 
limbs of trees and bush had been thrown in to make a path by 
which it could be reached. Below this were four feet of tufa 
and muck, and then two feet of solid tufa, or rock formed by 
the water of the spring, when the surface level was at that 
jK)int. Beneath this was a foot of muck, indicating the exist- 
ence of a preceding morass, and in this w^as a second log curb- 
ing, resting on three feet of solid tufa. When this was 
removed, seventeen feet from the surface, the remains of a fire 
were found. 

The Indians had a tradition that at some remote time the 
water overflowed the basin, which probably suggested the 
making of the investigation, but remote as the time of tbif 
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tradition is it could reach only to a time after the mound had 
been formed on the top of the last log curbing, of which they 
knew not even the existence. 

The time necessary for the successive changes and deposits, 
are incalculable, and dates to the uplifting of the strata by 
which the Saratoga Yalley was formed. The ohly statement 
that can be positively made is that it is more recent than the 
Ice Age. 

It is, however, in the Old World that the records of vast and 
incomprehe^nsible antiquity are met with. 

So early as 1823, a human skeleton was disinterred by IVL 
Ami Boue from ancient, undisturbed loess of the Bhine, at 
Lahr, nearly opposite Strasburg. This loess is the ancient 
alluvium thrown down by the turbid water of the rivers from 
the Alps. Previous to its denudation, a thickness of at least 
eighty feet existed above the skeleton. Nearly half the bones 
were obtained. They did not lie as if part of a corpse that 
had been buried there. The fossils were presented to Cuvier, 
who pronounced them at once to be human ; but, pre-occupied 
by theological chronology, he referred them summarily to 
recent date. 

On excavating a canal from Maastricht to Hocht, in 1815^ — 
1823, in the loess, there twenty feet thick, extraordinary num- 
beus of fossils of elephants of the ox tribe, horns of deer, and 
other mammalia were found. Mingled with these, at a depth 
of nineteen feet, where the loess reposes on the underlying 
gravel, in a stratum of sandy loam, overlaid by gravelly aaid 
sandy beds, a human jaw with teeth W£^s found. The animal 
fossils were much more plentiful at the bottom of the loess, but 
were partially diffused to the surface. This statement of Prof. 
Grabay is indorsed by Lyell, who, after visiting the locality, 
"could see no reason for supposing the human jaw to belong to 
fi^AiSerent geological period from that of the extinct elephant." 
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The geological evidence of the vast antiquitj of man furn- 
ished by the Valley of the Somme is, perhaps, among the most 
conclusive. In the thick stratum of alluvial gravel bordering 
the river, flint implements have been found at several places, 
and in great numbers at Abbeville, Amiens, and St. Achuel. 
They are arrow and spear heads, knives and hatchets, some of 
which have their edges broken, as though used before they 
were lost. They are embedded from ten to twenty feet in the 
solid undisturbed gravel, and are associated with bones of the 
elephas primi -genius, rhinoceros, horse, deer, hyena, felis 
spelala, &c., which inhabited Europe at that period. The dis- 
appearance of these huge quadrupeds may be as much referable 
to the agency of man as of climate. 

Similar flint instruments have been discovered in the alluvial 
gravel of the Seine, in the environs of Paris, twenty feet below 
the surface, accompanied by like organic remains, as well as in 
the Valley of the Oise. 

In England, they have been found in several places in the 
Valley of the Thames ; at Bedford in the Valley of the Ouse, in 
gravel; at Hoxen, in Suffolk; at Icklingham, in which localities 
they occur from ten to twenty feet below the surface. 

The discovery of human bones in caverns, the most probable 
place for their occurrence, is very significant. It is the locality 
above all others where we should expect to find the remains of 
a savage people. Caves are the natural shelter for savage 
man. There he has left a dim hieroglyph of his existence. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he expelled the bear and hyena from their 
dens, or in turn was expelled, or fell a victim to their rapacity, 
lea.ving naught but the gnawed fragments of his bones to tell 
of his existence. 

A. B. Wallace makes the following interesting calculations 
on the age of the fossil man found in Kent's Cavern, at Tor- 
quay. The upper stalagmitic floor formed by the drip baa a 
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slow growth, estimated by the obliteration of names cut into 
it more than two centuries ago, of one-hundredth of a foot in 
that time. This floor has in places a thickness .pf five feet, 
which would require 100,000 years for its growth. Beneath 
this is a layer of cave-earth, implying great changes in physical 
conditions and geography, the duration of this interval cannot 
be estimated accurately, but has been set down at 150,000 
years. Below this is another layer of stalagmite much thicker 
and more crystaUine than the first, and if the same data of 
growth be assumed, the formation of this layer required 
250,000 years. Below this in a solid breccia, very difEerent 
from the cave-earth, flint implements, undoubted works of art, 
have been found. 

The duration of the latter formation must of itself been a 
very long period. 

The formation of the upper stalagmite 100,000 years. 

Estimated period of the cave-earth ......... .150,000 „ 

Formation of the lower stalagmite. : 250,000 „ 

Total 500,000 years. 



Half-a- million of years therefore intervened • between the 
present and the makers of the broken flints found in the 
breccia of Kent's Cavern. Such estimates may be objected to 
as being loose and unreliable, but when multiplied and corro- 
borating each other they become of great value. They may be 
supposed to err in making the periods too small as well as by 
making them too large, and it is probable in most instances 
rthat the estimates are far below the real duration. 

The flint implements found in the gravel at Bournemouth, 
in the Isle of Wight, and at Salisbury at a height of 80 to 100 
$^et' above the present valleys, are necessarily older than the 
l#hole aj^teim of surrounding river valleys ^nd drainage. 
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!rhe committee, assisted by a grant from the British Associa- 
tion, in their investigations of the Victoria Cave, near Settle, 
Yorkshire, in 1872, submitted the results of their explorations 
of the deep bone-beds to Mr. Busk for determination. He 
assigned the bone fragments to elephas primigenius, cave bear, 
hyena, rhinoceros, cervus elephas, and roan. This discovery is 
among the most important yet made as it carries man's advent 
to a period preceding the Drift. Accurate observation, which 
appears incontrovertible, shows the beds of drift reposing on 
thf edges of the bone-bed, thus unmistakably 6li0\^ing a more 
recent origin. {Nature, Vol. 8., p. 14. 1873.) 

The idea of determining the age of fossils by the amount of 
animal matter which they contain is incorrect, for, after a time 
— and it is of no great comparative duration — all bones arrive 
at the same condition by the loss of their organic atoms. There 
is no situation, in which fossils are found, which can more than 
temporarily retard this destruction. 

The Cave of Durfurt, in the Jura, is situated in a calcareous 
mountain, and is entered by a shaft twenty feet deep. Here 
were found the bones of the rhinoceros, bear, hyena, and 
numerous other eztinct animals, and, mingled with them, 
human bones and pottery. They were embedded in mud and 
fragments of limestone, in some places to the depth of thirty 
feet. 

-There are a great many caves in Prance that have yielded 
bones. They have been ably described by Dr. Schmerling. In 
the Cave of Engihoul the human bones were mixed ^ith those 
of extinct animals, and were like them in all respects. Near 
them were found fragments of ancient urns, and vases of clay, 
teeth of dogs and foxes, pierced with holes to serve the purpose 
of beads. 

In all these caves, as well as those of Belgium, situated as 
they are in the deepest and most inaccessible localitieB, bjiri^ 
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beiieath thick deposits of stalagmite and mud, human bones 
have been found mingled with those of the ' extinct elephant 
and rhinoceros.r 

They are often found mixed, in a fragmentary breccia, with 
the bones of these animals, in all instances having precisely 
the same appearance as the bones with which they are asso- 
ciated. 

The Cave of 'Sailenreuth, in Eranconia, is three hundred feet 
above the river; those of Zalinldck and Kiihlock are similarly 
located, and the Cave of Coppingen in the Suabian Alps is two 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea; those of Kustritz 
in Tipper Saxony are also very eleyated. These instances are 

f ■ 

interesting, because in all of these human bones ' occur mixied 
with those of the usual extinct animals, sometimes covered 
with a drift deposit twenty feet in thickness. In some ,of these 
caves the human bones were found eight feet below those of 
the rhinoceros, and in such quantities as to represent man 
from infancy to maturity. 

In the Cave of Grower, South Wales, a fact has been brought 
to light, which is of a most conclusive character. In the same 
undisturbed deposit which covers the floor of the cavern, the 
remains of two species of rhinoceros, and two flint knives were 
found. Since the occupation of the cavern, the land has sub- 
sided beneath the sea; and a deposit of sand has. taken place 
over its floor. How vast the interval required to depress the 
land benedth the sea, allow a long period for the deposition of ' ^ 
sand, and its equally slow elevation ! . 

There are many ossiferous caves in North Sicily, in which 
human remains occur with those of extinct animals. The 

. • ' ■ 

northern, coast of that island presents: rocks containing recent 
species of shells, with broken pottery, elevated to the height of 
three hundred feet. If we allow one hundred feet for the 
depth of water in which the shells flourished before elevatioQ. 
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began, then, at the rate of two and a half feet in a century, 
four hundred feet of elevation would give 16,000 years as the 
age of the pottery. But a much greater period, must be stated; 
for no allowance is made here for the time after the deposit of 
tlip pottery, before the elevation began. 

Herodotus speaks of a small Thracian tribe, that dwelt in 
the midst of a mountain lake of PoBonia, building their dwell- 
ings on piles driven into the bottom of the lakeland connected 
to the shore by narrow causeway^; 

That was b.g. 520 years. 

In 1853-54, in reclaiming a part of the Lake of Zurich, piles 
wi^re discovered, belonging to just such an ancient village. In 
dredging, abundant evidence of fishing gear was discovered, as 
pieces of cord, hooks, stone weights, and canoes, one of which, 
made out of the trunk of a tree, was fifty feet long. Since the 
direction of attention to this important subject, piles, frag- 
Q^ents, and implements have been found in almost every lake 
in Switzerland. Some of these villages belong to the age of 
bronze, some to the age of stone. 

The sites first studied were on the Lake of Moosseldorf, 
near Berne. All the instruments found were of stone or bone: 
the fiint employed came from the South of France, but, from 
tne cbippings found, must have been worked up on the spot; 
The other implemiButs were of jade — of a kind not found in 
Europe, and which is supposed to come from the East — and 
amber which probably came from the Baltic ; facts which show 
that these savage tribes carried on a widely extended commerce. 
The Indian tribes of America had arrived at quite as extensive 
exchanges, the nations on the Atlantic trading as far west as 
the great lakes of Erie and Huron, and probably the Mississippi. 

In the Lake of Constance, at the site of another lake dwell- 
ing, arrow-heads o£ quartz; hatchets of green stone and ser- 
pentine; a kind of plaited cloth; lumos of carbonized whe^f 
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and biarley; flat cakes of bread; carbonized apples and pears, 
sufih as grow now in the Swiss forests; bones of the ox, sheep, 
and goat, — have been discovered. 

Near Morges, on the Lake of Q-eneva, is the site of a village 
of the bronze period. No less than forty bronze hatchets 
have been dredged up in a wonderful state of preservation. 

The presence of tlie cultivated cereals, as well as the near 
approach to the present type of the country made by the 
solitary skull discovere ', renders the remote antiquity of these 
lake-dwellings uncertain. They undoubtedly are of gi'eat age, 
but modern compared to the flints of the Danish peat. 

Numerous examples of artificial islands have been discovered 
in Ireland; but they have been too uncritically examined; all 
that is known of them points to the remotest antiquity. They 
belong to the stone age. 

These primitive people dwelt south as well as north of the 
Alps after the retreat of the great glaciers; for, in Northern 
Italian lakes, their remains have been recently discovered. 
Considering that scarcely ten years have elapsed since attention 
was first called to this subject, a wonderful mass of facts bear- 
ing on the age of man have been recorded ; but there is a wide 
field yet unexplored, in which a rich harvest is certain. 

The untiring labours of a few zealous Danish geologists have 
yielded a strong mass of evidence. They have had good 
material, and have used it well. Nowhere has the remoteness 
of man's creation been so forcibly shown as in the analysis of 
their peat-bogs and shell-mounds. At the bottom of the peat, 
immerous flint and stone instruments occur. Substantially 
above them, embedded in the peat, is a forest of Scotch fir. 
This tree has not flourished in Denmark in historic times. 
After the fir had exhausted the soil, it was succeeded by the 
senile oak. This was followed by the pedunculated oak; and, 
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after these forests, came the present beech*. Eorest trees 
attain a great age, and it is probable that each of these forests 
was formed of several generations of trees. 

In the time of the Eomans, Scandinavia was remarkable for 
its splendid beech forests; and they still^continue to thrive 
with undiminished vigour. Six thousand years would be the 
least period which could be assigned for the duration of the 
present forest; and hence four forests would equal 24,000 
years as the age of the flint instruments. 

From careful investigation, the Scandinavian antiquarians 
decided that the remains they discovered should be classified in 
three epochs : that of stone, the oldest and most savage ; of 
bronze, when man had learned the use of that alloy; and of 
iron, which is the historic. This classification is at once simple 
and truthful, and applicable to all remains, in whatever part of 
the world they are found. 

The peat of Denmark is no more remarkable than the im- 
mense mounds of shells often met with. Similar ones are to 
be seen on the Atlantic coast of New England, where the 
Indians have dwelt for ages, throwing the refuse of their meals 
together. 

These shells belong to living species ; but, they prove, that, 
since they were gathered, the geography of the earth has 
changed. Thus the oyster, periwinkle, and cockle are full 
sized; but now the Baltic is too fresh for them to flourish, ex- 
cept at its entrance ; and, in consequence, they are of diminu- 
tive size. Mingled with the shells are fragments of the bones 
of the wild bull (aurocJc), the roe, deer, lynx, fox wolf, and dog. 
The dog is the only domesticated animal the remains of which 
have been found. It was of small size in the stone age, but 
larger in the bronze. It became very large in the iron epoch. 

The remains of man, of course, would not be found in the 
refuse heaps, unless these early people were cannibals-; but the 
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instruQieiits he u^ed in the chase are common, as flint axes, and 
arrow-heads. In mounds of contemporary date, where the 
careful hand of affection consigned them, human skulls have 
been discovered. These skulls are small and round, with a 
prominent ridge over the orbits of the eyes, — a mark of inferi- 
ority, and extremely large in the chimpanzee. This ancient 
race were of small statue, and resembled the Lapps. 

Skulls (if the age of bronze are elongated and larger. These 
mounds correspond to the older portions of the peat, the canoes 
found in which show that these little men ventured on the 
water; and the remains of bones of deep-sea flsh in the shell- 
heaps show that he was not an unskilled mariner. 

By careful comparison of the bones of the various ages, 
venison appears to be the principle food of the hunter, or stone 
age; and the flesh of the ox and sheep, that of the bronze, at 
which latter period the tame pig displaces the wild boar. At 
the beginning of the age of stone, the goats were the more 
numerous ; at its close, the sheep. The bronze age had two 
races of cattle, and two of pigs, a horse of medium size, and a 
small dog. The fox, at first very numerous and serving for 
food, was at length displaced by the dog. Here is a clue to 
the origin of the dog, the progenitor of which, as is well-known, 
is undiscoverable among living species? 

In a section laid open at Sodertilge, at a depth of sixty feet^ 
beneath marine strata, the timbers of a wooden hut, with its 
circle of hearth -stones, and much charcoal, were discovered. 
In the same stra.ta occur the remains of vessels constructed 
with wooden pegs. 

The strata in which they were found contain the character- 
istic shells of the brackish waters of the Bothnian G-ulf. As 
the saltness of the Bothnian G-ulf and Baltic depend on the 
same causes, and as this deposit represents only brackish 
water, while the oyster and cockle shells of the shell-mounds 
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of Denmark represent water as salt as tk^ ocean, the latt^ 
must belong to a period previous to the strata in which the 
vessels and huts occur. 

The time required to sink the land nxty feet, and then 
slowly elevate it to that height, would suffice to bring us close 
to thdt period when Scandinavia was a vast glacier, sending ofE 
its erratic blocks far over the site of England. Perhaps by a 
single computation we can arrive at an approximation. Scandi- 
navia is undergoing a slight elevation : the process is a contin- 
uation of that which has elevated the strata containing the 
human relics, and converted a large portion of Ihe bed of the 
Baltic and North Sea into dry land. The area of elevation 
extends over one thousand miles north and south, and the 
degree 6f elevation amounts to five feet in a century at the 
North Cape, where it attains its maximum, and gradually grows 
less towards the South, until it reaches zero. It is eight 
hundred miles from the North Cape to the point where the 
remains occur; and, consequently, the mean elevation at that 
point is one foot in a century; so that to produce an elevation 
of sixty feet would require sixty centuries. But the water 
must have had some depth when the boats sank, and were 
enclosed in the ooze. If we assume this at twenty feet, we 
must add twenty centuries to the above. But this period is 
lonly that of depression : that of elevation was equally long, so 
that for the whole time we have 16,000 years. 

This lapse of time is insignificant, if we accept the calcula- 
tions of M. Boucher de Perthes ba^ed on the observed growtli 
of peat. At the bottom of the entire stratum of peat in ilSfe 
Valley of the Sen. me, thirty feet in thicknei^s, flint tools have 
been found. Taking the growth of peat ftt three-tenths 6i nil 
inch per century, it would require for the grow^th of that pe4t- 
stratum over 100,000 yedrs. More ; carrying the antiquity of 
man still farther into the realms ef paleentology^ this pent 
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rests OQ and overlies the drift gravel-beds in which flint tools 
have been desciibed as being found in the Valley of the Somme ! 
Their age, computed from the thickness of gravel in which 
they occur, is a vast period ; but, when added to that of the 
overlying peat, it becomes wholly incomprehensible. 

On the opposite shore of Sweden, deposits of the same age 
as those of Soderlilge, attain an elevation of even seven 
hundred feet. The shells found in them are not of the same 
species as those found in the neighbouring sea, but like those 
several degrees farther north. The climate of Scandinavia was 
decidedly more arctic then tban now. Lyell, by assuming an 
average elevation of two and half feet in a century, estimates 
that the present elevation of the coast of Sweden required 
27,500 years, and without making allowance for pauses of 
indefinite duration, which always occur during long continued 
elevations or depressions. As the distance from the point of 
greatest elevation is about the same as Sodertilge, one foot in 
a century would be a mean elevation probably nearer the truth 
and yields 70,000 years as the result. 

Vessels have been found in England, buried in the now 
deserted channel of the Bother in Sussex, of the Mersey, and 
the Thames. 

In almost all parts of the kingdom, canoes and stone hatchets 
have been found at considerable depths beneath the surface. 

In America, flint arrows and stone^hatchets are often turned 
up by the plough ; but they are invariably met with at the 
iurface. There has not yet transpired a single instance where 
they have been so deeply buried as to yield to calculations 
results like those of the Old World. 

Ancient as are the Pyramids, they rest on a deposit yielding 
evidence of an almost fathomless antiquity. Prom the stu- 
penduous researches of Hekekyan Bey, made by a series of 
shafts and oi'tesian borings across the Valley of the ^ile, we 
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learn, that when the depth of sixty feet, or the leveL of the 
Mediterranean, was reached, fragments of pottery Were brought 
up; and, in a boring by Linaut Bey, fragments of red brick 
were brought from a depth of seventy-two feet.? • Mv-Eosi^re, 
in his great work on Egypt, from personal observation, esti- 
mates that the deposit made by the overflow of the Nile, which 
has buried these works of art to their present depth, averages 
two inches and eighty-eight thousandths in a century. Seventy- 
two feet would consequently represent 41,3C0 years ; but the 
auger brought up fragments from the lowest point ' reached, 
and. thousands of centuries may be represented in' the unknown 
depth of deposits below. 

In 1871, M. Eoaile Eivi^re, under direction of the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, examined the Caverns of 
Mentone, Italy. The results are published in a work entitled, 
Decouverte d' unsquelette Humain, etc., 1873. Nine caverns 
were explored, all situated in the same place, and all being 
natural rifts in the Eed Eocks. A plateau 50 to 100 feet in 
width extends to the sea. Flint chips and flakes" were found 
in all, in the soil which covered their floors ; but the fourth is 
of special interest. The floor was formed of ashes and kitchen 
debris. This was carefully removed and at the depth of 21 J 
feet below the surface, a fossil human skeleton was discovered. 
Its attitude was one of repose, the head resting oh the arm, 
the limbs partially flexed. The skull was ornamented with 
perforated Mediterranean shells and some teeth of the stag. 
Near by was a bone poniard, and around the thigh > a bracelet 
of perforated shells, The skeleton.is most perfectly preserved. 
The skull is well shaped with a -facial angle of 85 '/ ; the 'hones are 
heavy with attachments for powerful muscles. The age of the 
skeleton is fixed by the remains found in the soil immediately 
around it, among these were the cave lion and bear, rhinoceros, 
horse, primitive gx aod goat, »tag, elk, &c. The **Man of 
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Mentone" was then a contemporary of the extinct cave bear, 
and the climate of Europe was sufficiently tropical for the 
existence of the rhinoceros and its congenus. 

The countless instruments found in tbe&e caves are of flint, 
bone, and horn, rudely cut, and must be referred to the oldest 
stone age. A single object of pottery was discovered, near 
the surface, evidently of more recent origin. 

Eossil remains of the dog have been discovered in many 
places, and the discovery merits more attention than has been 
bestowed upon it ; for the dog has not only been the companion 
of man, but is a creature formed by his selection and culture 
from widely different sources. Hence the discovery of its 
fossils in a given era, is almost equivalent to finding the bones 
of man himself in that era. The antiquity of the faithful 
instincts of the dog is touchingly shown in a cave in the Canary 
Islands, where the skeleton of a G-uanches is accompanied by 
that of a gigantic dog, lying as if watching the slumbers of his 
master. 

The similarity of the skeleton 'of the dog and wolf has 
undoubtedly led to pronouncing many fossils as of the wolf 
which belonged to the dog. 

Bones of the dog have been found in the caves of Lagoa- 
Santo in Brazil. They belonged to a variety larger than now 
lif^ing. ihej were mingled with the bones of the huge extinct 
mammalia of that country, like that found on the foot of the 
Pyrenees in a stratum of marl, surmounted by compact lime- 
stone : it was also associated vE^ith the fossil bones of a monkey. 
This is more notable, as fossil monkeys are more rare than 
fossil man. The latter was associated with the rhinoceros, 
anoplotherium, deer, and antelope. 

Several fossils of the dog have been described by Dr. 
Schmerling. They differ essentially from the wolf or fox, and 
belong to two well-marked varieties. They were found in a 
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cavern deposit, mingled with bones of b^ars, hjrenas, tahi otlier 
extinct animals. 

Of the fossil bones of the genus VanU, found in the Cave- 6f 
Gailenreuth, Cuvier remarket!, that they resembled those of 
the dog much more than those of the wolf. Tbi^jr (it^ere tningl^d 
in the same deposit with bones of the hyena, tiger, Ac, ai!id 
had the same appearance and consistalice, &nd "were eitidiitttiy 
of the same age. 

* A fossil dog resembling the bull-dog occurs in the boire- 
cavems of England. 

The fossils of four types of the dog have been discovefretl ; 
the immense Canary, pointer, hound, and bull-dog. A smaller 
variety resembling the turnspit, and that discovered by Mailtel 
in New Zealand, associated with the bones of the dinorhisj are 
yet undetermined. 

When the pointer set for gia.me, and the hound biyed in €be 
woods of Europe ; when the bull-dog growled at the Cavefiis 
mouth, can we doubt that man was with them, on whom their 
very existence depends? 

A more startHng fact remains for statement, one ^hich has 
received the sanction of that cautious obsei'ver, Lyell. In 
1852, a grotto was discovered in thfe f&tte of a tslift 'fortjra-five 
feet high. The entrance was concealed by rubbti^h; but dn 
systematic exploration, made by M. La)*t^t, in 1860, beside the 
seventeen skeletons at fiif'st removed, he 'made other and moi^t 
wonderful discoveries. It a'ppGdrs that 'the grotto was the 
burial place of an ancient people. Aft(^ Tslearitig the raM)i^h 
awiay, a slab of stone shut the entrance. In front of this door 
was a layer seven inches in thickness of ashels and cilid^s, 
remains of fires where the friends cooked and Ute the ' f animl 
feast; the remnants of which, the charred and gnawed bones, 
were plentifully scattered through the ashes. These bones 
belonged to the cave-bear, cave-hyekia,fo^, br6wn'bear,4Mu^|er, 
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'potodit, cat^^^licm, -wild-cat, horse, stag, gigantic Irish roebuck, 
«iad mirochs. None of the denizens of their forest came amiss 
to the voracious appetite of these early people. The larger 
bones were invariably split for extraction of the marrow, and 
inany of them are more or less burned. The softer and spongy 
parts wei^e gnawed by hyenas, or other animals, which prowled 
about Uie place after the departure of the mournera. 

There were a great variety of £int articles, knives, projectiles, 
sling^stones, chips, and the flint stone from which they were 
broken, with theTound stone, used in breaking them out, and 
bone arrows. Some of the bones were steaked by the flint 
knives used to scrape oK the flesh. No human bones occurred 
- outside of the stone door. 

They were not cannibals. Inside were as many as seventeen 
skeletons. They belonged to a race of small stature. A flint 
knife, a few teeth of the cave lion, tusks of the wild boar, and 
a tooth of the cave-bear carved into a resemblance of the head 
of a bird, and the bones of the cave-bear, accompanied the 
skeletons. They were probably amulets, or tokens of the 
'chase. The bears appear to have been placed in the cave 
enlire, undoubtedly to serve as food for the departed on their 
journey to the land of spirits. 

In the gravel-pits of the Somme, the Thames, the Oise, in 
the peat and shell-mounds of Denmark, we meet the remains 
of att, lasspciated with the extinct rhinoceros, mammoth, and 
elephant^ showing that, when Europe had a warmer climate 
t?&an' now, and was peopled by the oave-bear, lion, rhinoceros, 
tigeri'&e., man had already reached a rude state of civilization. 
'^Here in this grotto,at the foot of the Pyrenees, we find him 
<)oeupying the position of a conqueror. Judging from the 
works of art, the remains in this cave are of equal antiquity 
with the flints arrows and hatchets of the Bomme, or the shell- 
iSaarnds oi Bestoark. 'Bough calculation fixes their a^Q^t 
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several score thousands of years ; yet we find him in a com- 
paratively high estate. He is acknowledged lord of the animal 
world; the huge cave- hear falls hy his arrow ; the unwieldy 
mammoth is sacrificed; the fleet ness of the enormous Irish elk 
does not save it, nor the fierceness of the cave-tiger or lipn. 
He provides a sepulchre for the hody of the dead ; the tribe 
gathers, and places the corpse of their friend in the prepared 
grotto; they place by its side the haunch of a bear to sustain 
the spirit on its long journey, and a flint arrow with which to 
pursue the cave-lion in that far clime. Then they prepare the 
flesh of a mammoth, or other denizen of the wild, by the 
funeral fire; partake of the feast: the door is replaced, and the 
friends depart. "Wonderful fact ! we find the belief in immor- 
tal existence buried among the wrecks of animate forms^ fossil- 
ized in. stone. It has survived the gigantic beings of the world 
■of its birth. Mammoths have perished ; the cave-bear, lion, 
and tiger are no more ; the rhinoceros, diminutive in size, has 
withdrawn to Asia and Africa ; the entire fauna and flora of 
Europe have undergone two great fluctuations ; yet the belief 
in immortal existence after death has grown brighter and 
clearer, and draws, as to a centre, more and more the activity 
of mankind. 

It will be seen that all calculations on the period of man's 
advent, in years or thousands of years, necessarily are but 
rough approximations. Science can here deal only with the 
order of events. All that geology contends for is the removal 
of his advent from historic times to the Tertiary age, preceding 
the Drift. This being admitted, there is no difficulty in 
accounting for the great variety of races and .their dispersal 
over the whole earth ; for the continental masses were not then 
related to each other as at present. The Atlantic Ocean was 
then in a great measure continental, or had laige islands 
studding its expanse. The weald of. England indicates an 
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indefinite stretch of land to the west or south-west, it being 
the estuary and delta of a large river flowing in that direction. 
There are reasons for supposing that this tract did not subside, 
and the Atlantic take its present form, until a recent geological 
date ; and that the Old and New Worlds were in communica- 
tion across the present side of the Atlantic by means of pro- 
jecting continental masses. Asia, on the other side, approaches 
so near, that there is a free intercommunication between the 
Esquimaux tribes across Behring's Straits. 

The facts furnished by geology extend the advent of man so 
far into the night of time, that the Pyramids, and ruins of 
ancient cities, even the rudd stone columns of Stone-Kenge, 
are of yesteixiay. All of these show a highly civilized state. 
In their daj, man was acquainted with the metals, the principles 
of refined architecture, the art of writing, the measurement of 
time, and had. acquired the social amenities of refined 
nationality; but what shall we say of man of the drift? A 
,rude and colossal world spread around him ; in the midst of a 
dense wilderness inhabited by savage and colossal beasts, we 
first find him, armed only with a flint arrow. How long he 
had existed previously, we as yet cannot tell; but he had 
advanced from a ruder estate by a process slow and painful. 

Progress is in a geometrical ratio. The more enlightened a 
nation is, the greater will be the rapidity of progress. Savage 
tribes remain from age to age apparently without change. The 
study of his progress from the age of stone to that of bronze 
illustrates the slowness of his advance. Bronze presupposes 
the knowledge of two metals, copper and tin. The first exists 
often in a pure or native state ; the latter is not only rare, but 
its extraction from its ore requires a considerable knowledge of 
chemistry. The proportion of each required to produce the 
hardest bronze might be learnt by experiment. After all this 
knowledge had been acquired, the instruments made from it 
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were cast after the fashion of those of stone. The bronze 
hatchet was fashioned just like the stone. It is considerably 
higher up in the strata in which they occur, corresponding to 
a long elapse of time, before the savage learns that he can, 
with the more plastic material, im))rove the form oF his hatchet 
and arrow-^head by departing from the form of those of stone. 

He at first has no domestic animals; but we see how, in the 
preceding pages, he acquired the dug, sheep, ox, pig, and goat. 
These acquisitiojis were not made in a few centuries. The 
American Indian has inhabited this continent from immemorial 
time; yet the only domestic animal he has acquired is the dog, 
— a kind of mons:rel woJf. How long before he would have 
tamed the bison or the deer? The ancient man of Europe had 
the aurochs, as wild and fierce as the bison, to subdue, and the 
wild, goat-like mountain sheep, as fleet as the deer, to domes- 
ticate. He had learned to manage the horse, and wrought a 
great departure in the pig from its parent, the savage wild 
boar. All this he had done while he still possessed only a 
bronze hatchet and arrow. But even with these he had extir- 
pated the mammoth and elephas pHmigenius^ and by the power 
of intellect taken the commanding position he has since held 
over the animal world. All of this vast duration lies far below 
the seventy-two feet of Nile deposit, which, as we have said, 
represents twelve hundred centuries ; and this underlies the 
base of the hoary Pyramids, which are scarcely of historic time, 
reaching back, according to Lepsius' calculations, to within one 
hundred and twelve years of the creation, according to received 
chronology. 

Perhaps these immense periods already bewilder the under- 
standing ; but we must add, that below all these combined 
periods of savage life, of twelve hundred centuries of Nile 
deposit and the Pyramids, lies a stretch of ages during which 
time man existed, adown which we gaze into night with our 
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senses perfectly appalled. We hare stated that human remains 
have been discovered in the Alps twenty-five hundred feet 
above the sea, and covered with a deposit of drift. The arrow- 
heads described also belong to the drift. All facts prove that 
man inhabited the earth during that period. When it covered 
Europe with ice and snow, man could not have been introduced : 
he must have previously inhabited that country, as every 
circumstance would debar his approach to its inhospitable 
shores while it continued; hence man must have first appeared 
in the tertiary, and already become estabhshed before the drift 
began. We thus place the entire drift, or pleistocene period, 
between the present and the origin of man. The continuance 
of that period cannot be measured by years ; but an idea can be 
obtained by comparing it with other periods. After careful 
inspection of the weald of England, Darwin estimates the time 
required to effect its observed degradation at 306,662,400 years. 
The degradation effected by the drift was equally great as that 
of the weald. There was time enough to cover the northern 
hemisphere to the 38° latitude, and in many places lower, with 
an icy sea covered with icebergs, and to wrap the land in vast 
glaciers, and to allow the degradation thus begun to continue 
until not an exposed rock or mountain- peak but should bear 
witness of its action. The interval since Niagara began to cut 
its channel from Ontario, or since the Mississippi flowed in it^ 
present channel, are but centuries in this time. Lyell esti- 
mates the age of the delta of the Mississippi at 100,000 
years ; but he makes little allowance for the fine sediment which 
is more than one-half of that brought down by the river, and 
not precipitated on the delta but carried out to sea; as he bases 
his calculations on this, the estimate of time should be nearly 
doubled. To this must be added the age of the bluffs, also of 
fiuviatile deposit, in many places two hundred and fifty to three 
hundj^ed feet in height, and probably twice the antiquity of 
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the present delta, or 400,000 years in all. 

"We can thus go on making estimates, all reaching into 
incomprehensible past time; but we cannot do more than thus 
approximate by millions of years, and must, as yet, content 
ourselves with the succession in which events occurred. Yet 
something like approach to a mathematical determination has 
been made to the question: How many centuries since the Ice 
Age? If the change in temperature depends on eccentricity 
of the earth's orbit, a calculation may determine wlien the 
perturbations would be greatest. Mr. Croll has made the 
calculations of the form of the earth's orbit for the past million 
of years. Al^ for a million years to come. He determined that 
200,000 years ago was the maximum of eccentricity which 
reached ten and one-fourth millions of miles, . against these 
millions at present. The duration of this period of greatest 
eccentricity was about 300,000 years. Mr. Croll has also 
shown that if the winters of our hemisphere should during 
this period occur in aphelion, they would be thirty days longer 
than at present, consequently the sun of the short summer 
would not be able to melt away the ice and snow, which would 
increase every year until an unbroken glacier stretched from 
the Pole to the Temperate Zone. 

If fear be excited by the possibihfy of a return of this arctic 
climate, it may be assuaged by the statement that for the next 
150,000 years there will be sHght change, and not until a 
million have passed will the season of cold return. 
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HITS far our investigations have been in the 
sepulcrai land of paleontology, where, in mau- 
soleums hewn by the sea, the wreck of human 
beings and of the animal creation are entombed. 
Before the icy drift ocean laved the northern con- 
tinents, wrapped in an almost perpetual and 
and universal coat of ice thousands of feet in 
thickness, there existed, as has been previously 
shown, a warm climate. This is not only proved by the bones 
of elephants and mastodons, — they may have inhabited a com- 
paratively cold climate, — but the contemporaneous presence 
of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, the tiger, lion, and hyena 
indicate a genial clime extending over Northern Europe and 
Asia* 

It is in this period that we obtain the first traces of man. 
It is a flint arrow-head, a stone axe, so rudely shaped that we 
pause before we pronounce them works of art, and throughout 
this immense elapse of time we only obtain such traces of the 
rudest existence. 

J^rom whence came this savage whom we find even in 
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traditional ages, naked or skin-clad, wandering through the 
gloomy forests of Europe, often feasting on the bodies of his 
fallen enemies? 

We descend step by step ; we pass through the drift, finding 
there the lowest savage man ; leaving whom, and detcendirg 
into the tertiary, we 'meet with fossil primates, the highest 
group of animals. 

To hazard conjecture in the prtbtnt state of knowledge is 
perhaps premature; but there are certain great deductions 
which may be drawn from received facts, which appear to 
converge to one irrefragable conclusion. Many scientific 
writers boldly put forward the views, based entirely on negative 
evidence, that, by the absence of fossil primates^ man is com- 
pletely cut off from the animal world by an impassable chasm. 
The value of such criticism will become apparent when we 
consider the small number of living specimens of the orang 
or gorilla that have been procured. Very little is known by 
naturalists of the higher primates, and still less of their fossil 
remains. The dense and inaccessible forests of Borneo and 
Sumatra, Loango and the G-aboon, conceal the orangs, troglo- 
dytes niger, and gorilla. The climate of these provinces 
correspond in a great measure to that of the tertiary, and hence 
it is in those inaccessible countries such fossils must exist. It 
is by mines and works of engineering that fossils are principally 
brought to light. Nothing of this kind has broken the soil of 
those countries. Even to the northward, the only direction 
they could extend, the country is almost unknown. While 
undoubtedly many living species remain undescribed, an 
objection founded on the absence of fossils is scarcely rev ellent. 

The most notable fossils yet discovered of primates is that of 
Dbtopithecus of Lartet, found in the Upper Miocene, of Sau- 
son, near the foot of the Pyrenees, in the south of Prance. It 
was a long-armed ape or gibbon, about equal to man in stature. 
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M. Biitsmejer has discovered, in the eocene of the Swiss 
Jura, remains of a monkey allied to the lemurs. Europe, the 
only country where a partial search eren can he made, was, 
according to the high authority of Lyell, too cold during the 
pliocene, or latter tertiary, for monkeys. 

If the unity of type in the animal world he admitted, and 
we ignore any other creation than that of law, how can we 
escape from basing the origin of man on the highest members 
of the animal world? 

It has been said, and is constantly repeated, that a break, a 
chasm, an impassable gulf, exists between even the lowest man 
and the highest animal, — a gulf which nothing but a miracul- 
ous creation by G-od can bridge. Philosophers may reason on 
either side, — the animal side, or the human; but at this gulf 
they must pause, and, i£ conscientious, be brought to a realiz- 
ing sense of divine interposition, and the hopelessness of 
philosophy. 

As the conclusions drawn from the animal world agi'ee with 
those drawn from the domain ol man, over the gulf, only an 
arch is wanting to complete a perfect system of nature. The 
arch we are endeavouring to build may be imperfect in the 
present state of our knowledge, but it may serve as a bridge 
until material is gathered for a^better. 

The eidstence of a chasm is not denied. In the gorilla there 
is not a single bone, muscle, or fibre, but difPers so much from 
the corresponding part in man, that it can be readily deter- 
mined. But man does not difEer more from them than they 
differ from each other ; a fact brought out boldly in the classi- 
fication of that master mind, Linnaeus. He called the order 
embracing man, apes, and lemurs, primates. This he divided 
into seven families : the Anthbopint, containing the various 
races of men; the Oatabbhini, the Old- World apes; the PiiA- 
xnEuriy the New-World apes, except the Mabmosets; 
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LimuRiKi, the lemurs ; the CHEiROMYmi ; and the Qalcepithicus 
the flying lemur. 

Since his day, man has heen set apart in an order hj him^ 
self; hut, by painful research, lie is again replaced where the 
sagacity of the great naturalist assigned him. 

There is no desire to make the chasm appear less than it is. 
It is such an one as exists between all genera, when viewed 
across the lines of their advance. It is to fossil anthropoids 
we must look for a perfect series, as they, not the living, are 
the true progenitors of man. All we claim is, that as we take 
Q-reek, Latin, Q-erman, and go to Sanskrit, not for their origin, 
hut, because it is an older branch, we can trace their common 
origin to a parent from which all are derived ; so we go to the 
anthropoids, as to an older branch, to learn of the common 
parentage of all. 

Here an explanation may be inserted, else the gorilla may be 
considered as a link in the chain of beings, which it is not. 
The progenitors of both gorilla and man are entombed in the 
earth. They are divergent lines of advance from such progen- 
itors ; as we say that the German and Hindoo sprang from an 
early race in Central Asia, not one from the other, and each has 
advanced after its own manner. It is on this account that 
analogies are between the lowest types of orders, and not the 
highest of one and lowest of the next. If we compare, it must 
be directly across the lines of advance. It is interesting to 
learn that in its foetal state the embryo partakes of the form of 
its ancestor more close than in its adult. Eodtal growth 
depends on hereditary descent; and, before the influence of 
conditions is exerted on its plastic form, it copies its earlieaft 
anoeators. The young lobster is almost a perfect trilobite, a 
crustacean which lived in the earlier geological ages; the young 
salmon is a sauroid, a very early form. In the young dog or cat 
or colt, the distinctions of variety are ignored, the young of all 
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varieties of dog closely resembling each other; and so of cats 
and horses, sheep, &c. In like manner, the jouDg chimpanzee 
or gorilla more closely resembles man, and closer still the infant 
than when matured; and the young of the monkey tribe 
anticipate remotely and approach to a typical form. In the 
young gorilla, on the principle that it copies its ancestral form, 
we see a picture of that early being from which sprang the 
human line of advance. £t is for future discoveries to confirm 
this inference by bringing to light fossils of as high grade as 
the young chimpanzee or gorilla. 

The first notice of the man-like apes was given in 1598 by 
Figafetta, in " Description of the Kingdom of Congo," but 
was so overcharged with fiction that it only creates a smile. In 
a quaint book published in 1613, entitled, "Furchas his Fil- 
grimage," the apes are introduced with great relish; but the 
apcounts are extravagantly fabulous. In both works, and, in 
short, in all the writings which relate to this subject, up to the 
beginning of the present century, the fabulous largely predom- 
inates. The abominable caricatures which ornament their pages 
are enough to bring contempt on their descriptions. It was 
not until very recently that accurate portraits or descriptions 
were obtained. The reading of these old authors is amusing, 
from the wonder which their subject seems to excite, a wonder 
reaching perfect credulity, receiving everything; and the more 
unreasonable, the better they are pleased. 
. LinnsBus never saw an anthromorphous ape, and his iUustra-^ 
tions are childish caricatures. Bufiton had the opportunity o£ 
examining a young chimpanzee, and an adult gibbon, the first 
and the only living specimen of that species brought to Europe 
in many years thereafter. t^ 

In his great work, published 1766, on natural historj, he 
gave the first correct description of the orang, pongo, and 
jocko j; but, ajB all these animals then brought to Europe were 
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immature, he supposed that they all belonged to one species, 
or the great orang. Twenty years afterwards he modified his 
opinion so as to make two species, a large and a btnall. 

Guvier classed the pongo as a baboon in his '^Eegne Animal," 
but in the second edition of that work considers it as an adult 
orang. But not until 1835 was a clear and trustworthy 
account published on the chimpnnzee and orang. • In thi«. 
Prof. Owen for the first time gave correct figures of these 
animals, and a comparison of their skeletons. The result of 
all investigations up to the present is the accurate delineation 
of four species of man-like apes or anthropoids, the gibbon and 
orang of Eastern Asia, the chimpanzee and gorilla of Western 
Africa. 

The anatomical peculiarities of these may be thus stated: 
They have the same number of teeth as man, four incisors, two 
canines, four false molars, and six true molars in each jaw, or 
thirty-two in all. The number and character of their milk- 
teeth also agree with man's ; they are twenty in number, four 
incisors, two canines, and four molars in each jaw. The nostrils 
have a narrow partition, and look down, whence their name 
catarrhine; and their arms are longer proportionately than 
man's. The chimpanzee approaches nearest to man in the 
length of its arms ; and, in the series, the gorillas, gibbons, and 
orangs follow, the gibbon when standing upright being able to 
reach the ground with its hands. Their arms are terminated 
by true hands, and the legs by true feet. The great toe is 
more flexible than in man, and can be used like a thumb. They 
are tailless, and are destitute of the cheek-pouches which char- 
acteiize the monkey. They are exclusively confined to the 
tropical regions of the Old World ; and, from the record of 
fossil remains, always were thus confined. 

It is unnecessary to present a classification of these apes. 
0£ their habits almost as little is known as tht) last ceatnrj . 
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knew of their anatomy. They dwell in the most inaccessible 
regions of the globe, and have never been seen in their native 
haunts by men qualified to appreciate and note the essential 
facts wanted. A Wallace is not found once in a generation 
qualified to penetrate the jungle of the tropics, and observe 
and reflect on the new nature there unfolded. We may safely 
say that one half of the earth is yet unknown to us. The 
wild stories of ordinary travellers are wholly untrustworthy; 
and nearly all are too much engaged in telling of their own 
inconveniences to devote a line to the subjects of vital 
importance to science. 

The gibbons number about a half-dozen species, and dwell in 
the Asiatic Islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and in Malacca^ 
Siam, Ai-racan, and, to an unknown extent, in Hindostan. 
They are the smallest of the anthropoids, being about three 
feet high when erect. They are of various colours, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Miiller, lovers of the precipitous mountains, although 
they did not ascend higher than the limits of the fig. Their 
voice has a tremendous volume, like that of the howling 
monkeys of South America. It is grave, and may be heard 
half a league, resembling the sounds goe-ek, goe-ek, goe-ek, 
goe-ek, goe goek, ha, ha, ha, ha, haaa-a-a-a : when confined in a 
room, it is deafening. This animal is not more than one-fourth 
the size of a man ; yet the voice of the latter, if as strong 
would be audible five or six miles. 

All the species of gibbons generally walk erect, and sleep in 
a sitting posture, Mr. Bennett, in his "Wanderings in New 
South Wales,^' says that one in his possession always 
walked erect, assisting itself with its hands, — as its arms were so 
long that its fingers reached the ground, — or more usually with 
its arms uplifted. Their gait is quick, but awkward. 

This is the testimony of Drs. Burroughs and Lewis. Mr, 
Martin says, "Pre-eminently qualified for arboreal habits, and 
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displaying among the branches amazing ftctitity, the gibbom 
are not so awkward or embarrassed on a lev^l surface us might 
be imagined. They walk erect, with a waddling or unsteady 
gait, but at a quick pace; the equilibrium of the body requiriog 
to be kept up, either by touching the ground with the knuckled 
— first on one side, then on the other — or by uplifting the 
arms so as to poise it. As with the chimpanzee, the whole odf 
the narrow, long sole of the foot is placed upon the ground at 
once, and raised at once, without any elasticity of step." 

Although the gibbon can walk erect, it is at home in the 
branches of the forest, where it spnngs from branch to branch 
as though furnished with wings. It clears spaces of forty feet, 
leaping from branch to branch for hours at a time without 
apparent fatigue. They will seize a bird midway of their 
longest leaps with one hand, and grasp a branch with the 
other, — a feat never equalled by any circus perfowner. When 
going with a velocity scarcely traceable by the eye, they will 
suddenly seize a branch, and, as if by magic, seat themselves 
upon it. 

They are of gentle disposition unless irritate. Their food 
is fruits and insects, and they relish animal diet. They have h 
superior mental endowment, and a consciousness of right and 
Wrong, if we can believe a reliable obserter, Mr. Bennett, 
who, after speaking of a gibbon who stole a bat of soap, but 
returned it as soon as he saw that he w^s discovered, remarks, 
^ There was certainly something more than inertinct in that 
fiction : he evidently betrayed a consciousness of having done 
wrong, both by his first and last actions; and what is reason, 
if that is not an exercise of it?" 

Drs. Miiller and Schlegel in 1^45 published ftn ezhaua^ive 
account of the orang-outang. This animal inhabits the low 
plains of Bot^eo and Sumatra, and is rare. It loves the 
densest jiU^gle, where the;y xisuaHy live singly, except at eertaifi 
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seasons. The young are under their mother's care an unusual 
length of time, and are carried against her breast. It is un- 
certain how long they are in reaching maturity ; but it is prob- 
able they do not until ten or fifteen years of age, and that they 
live to be forty or fifty years old. 

The orang has none of the agility of the gibbon. It is 
sluggish, and only stirs to appease its hunger. . It will sit down, 
its arms drooping beside it, and remain without a motion for 
hours. During the day it will ascend to the loftiest branches, 
but at night descends. It selects a proper place, where the 
branches are solid, and make, a bed of twigs and leaves, some- 
times several inches thick. The orang rises with the sun, and 
goes to bed about the time of its setting. He lies on his back, 
or, for change, on his side, resting his head on his arm for a 
pillow. On windy, rainy, or cold nights, he contrives to make 
himself comfortable by wrapping up in several huge palm-leaves 
which he uses as blankets. 

He has noaie of the agility of the monkey ; and, although he 
seeks the topmost branches of the largest tree, he is an 
awkward cUmber, ascending laboriously exactly as a man would 
do. He is careful lest he get a fall, never trusting a branch 
until he has first tested its strength by shaking it; this he will 
do even when closely pursued. On the ground, he walks on 
all-fours; but the length of his arms compels him to stand 
nearly upright, or in the position of an old man. His feet 
touch the ground only at their outer surface or edge; and the 
h&nds touch only at the inner edge, the thumb serving as a 
strong point of support. When pursued it will run as fast as 
a man, but can be soon overtaken. It never walks perfectly 
upright, and all representations of its doing so are incorrect. 

Its long arms are serviceable in gathering fruit from branches 
too slender to support its weight. Its food is exclusively 
r^etable: blossoms, young leaves, bamboo, figs, and other 
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fruits. 

When taken young, he is docile, and seeks human society, 
but is naturally wild and sly, and, when wounded, will rush at 
his assailants with a rage and strength which nothing can 
withstand. Usually he seeks to hide himself^ or climbs to the 
highest branches, uttering a singular cry, at first very high, 
but subsiding into a low roar. When pursued, he will break 
off branches, and throw them at his pursuers. Wallace says, 
"In one case a female, on a durian-tree, kept up for at least 
ten minutes a continuous shower of branches, and of the heavy 
spined fruit as large as 32 -pounders, which most effectually 
kept us clear of the tree she was on. She could be seen break- 
ing them off, and throwing them down with every appearance 
of rage, evidently meaning mischief." 

The crocodile is the only animal attacked by the orang; and 
then the former is the aggressor, watching for the latter as he 
comes down to drink. The natives say that the orang is more 
than a match for the scaly monster, tearing at his throat, or 
beating him to death with stones or clubs. 

The character of the orang, given by Miiller, is exceedingly 
bad: "He is a very wild beast, of prodigious strength, and 
false and wicked to the last degree. If anyone approached, he 
rose up slowly with alow growl, fixed his eyes in the direction 
in which he meant to make bis attack, slowly passed his hands 
between the bars of his cage, and then, extending his long arm 
gave a sudden grip, usually at the face." His intelligence was 
great, bin hearing acute, vision less perfect, and his under-lip 
the organ <.!' ouch. When he drank he doubled up the latter 
hke a trou!j:h, and turned the water given him into it. 

There mi* v\^ ral species of orang in Borneo. Their average 
height i^ lour feet two inches. The colour of the hair varies 
with individuals. Some have the rudiments of a nail on the 
greai loe^ others have not. The form of the skull la aiao 
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subject to great variation, unlike all other wild animals. The 
length of the muzzle, and slope of the profile, the width and 
height of the orbit of the eyes, and development of the cranial 
ridge, vary as much as among European skulls; no two being 
alike. 

The chimpanzee has been often brought to Europe while 
young; but no one previous to Dr. Savage has described the 
habits of the adult in their native wilds. It is larger than the 
orang, measuring five feet in length. It is often seen walking; 
but, when it finds itself observed, it immediately falls on all 
fours, and runs away. When it stands erect, it throws its arms 
back of its head, or behind its back, to balance itself. Its 
natural position is on all-fours ; but owing to its toes being 
bent inward so that their upper surface rests on the ground, 
and its fingers being also much bent, its gait is awkward and 
shaky. Its home is in the branches of tall trees. It is an 
expert climber, and, like the gibbon, will throw itself from 
branch to branch with great agility. They are not gregarious, 
but families remain together; and, for amusement, large numbers 
assemble. They are then boisterous and frolicsome; hooting, 
screeching, and drumming with sticks on hollow trees. 

They never make an attack, but, when assailed, will throw 
their arms around their foe, and draw him up to their formidable 
teeth. They feed on vegetables ; but in a state of domestica- 
tion, although they refuse it at first, they readily acquire a 
taste for flesh. 

It avoids the abode of man, and builds its nest in the dense 
forest in a similar manner to the orang. 

"They exhibit a remarkable degree of intelligence in their 
habits, and, on the part of the mother, much affect ion for their 
young. In a recent case, the mother, when discovered , r .^mained 
upon the tree with her offspring, watching intently the 
movements of the hunter. As he took aim, she motioned with 
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her hand, precisely in the manner of a human being, to have 
him desist, and go away. When tlie wound has not proved 
instantly fatal, they have been known to stop the flow of blood 
by pressing with the hand upon the part, and, when they did 
not succeed, to apply leaves and grass. When shot they give a 
sudden screech not unhke that of a human being in sudden and 
acute distress." — Br. Savage. 

On the same authority, we have the very full and reliable 
account of the last of the man-like apes, the gorilla. He 
shows that the names **Pongo," Eucheeko, Enge-ena, and 
** Jocko," belong to two or more species to which they have 
been indiscriminately applied. Its known habitat is Guinea, 
from the Camaroon to Angola, and how much farther is un- 
known. It is about five feet high, and disproportionally broad 
across the shoulders. It is thickly covered with coarse black 
hair, which becomes gray with age. They walk by thrusting 
their long arms forward, and then, resting their hands on the 
ground, give their body a swing between them, like a man walk- 
ing by the aid of two crutches. When it walks erect, which 
it inclines to do, it throws its arms upward to preserve its 
balance. 

They live in bands ; and usually there is but one male to each 
band, t he strongest male vanquishing or destroying the weaker. 
Their dwellings are leafy beds made in the convenient crotch 
of a tree, and are occupied only at night. 

They are ferocious, and never run from man. They are 
objects of greatest dread to the natives. When first observed, 
the male gives a terrific cry like kh-ah, kh-ah ! opening wide 
his enormous mouth. At the first cry, the females and young 
conceal themselves. He then rushes towards his assailant. 
This he does in an erect posture. His mouth is distended, 
showing his glistening teeth; his under lip hangs down, and' 
the hairy ridge is contracted over his eyes, presentiitt; an 
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Efipeet o^ indescribable ferocity, the more from the half -human 
expression which gleams beneath this brutality. As he rushes 
on, he strives to terrify his adversary by unearthly shrieks. If 
the hunter is not sure of his aim, he waits until the gorilla 
seizes his gun and conveys it to his mouth ; then he fires. If 
his gun should fail, the barrel is crushed between the jaws of 
his foe; and the eontest is soon fatal. 

The anatomy of the man-like apes, compared with that of 
man, has more weight than habits. 

If man belongs to the animal world, he must touch it at 
some point. The popular classifications of animals teach that 
he is closest related to the quadrumana, or ape family. It is 
not difficult to make this assignment, nor is it more so to yield 
the place next to him to the chimpanzee or gorilla. On in-^ 
quiry, we shall find that the interval which separates the 
gorilla from man is no greater than that which separates the 
gorilla from membersof its family, or the extreme races of men 
from each other. The gorilla's brain is smaller, its legs shorter., 
and its arms, feet, and hands longer, than those of man. Bat 
man varies in the proportion of these members, and the species 
of anthropoids present a wide variation. The bylobate con- 
tains within itself the extreme variation of both pairs of limbs; 
its arms being as much longer than the gorilla's as the latt^'s 
are longer than man's, and its legs ace as much loager than 
man's as msn'« are longer than the gorilla's. 

The mandrill's limbs are of nearly equal length, being shocter 
thai) the spinal column; and its hands and feet have the same 
veiaitive size to the spine and to one another as- in man. The 
spider monkey has legs longer than its spine, and anns longer 
t^an its legs ; the iadri [Lichanottis] has legs longer than its 
spinal column, while its arms are little more Xban half as long^ 
Thus do we see, that, in this striking conformation, the apes 
itiSer were £rom ^each t>th^ than the^r do from man. 
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The hand and foot of the primates, or man-like apes, agree 
with those of man. It has been said, and the classification of 
the^monkeys as[quadrumana is based on the idea, that thej 
have four hands. This is erroneous. The primates have true 
feet and true^hands. To prove this, we need enter into no 
lengthly anatomical discussion. Tbere are a lew salient points 
which prove the matter conclusively. In the toes, there are 
first the phalanges, then metatarsal bones, foiming the toes as 
the same do the fingers. As we enter the massive portion of 
the hand or foot, the relations of the bones change. The tarsus, 
which corresponds to the carpus of the hand, forms four short 
polygonal bones in a row. In the foot, instead of four more 
tarsal bones, there are^but three ; and these do not lie side by 
side. One forms the projecting heel; another lies on this on 
one face, and forms by another, with the bones of the leg, the 
ankle-joint ; while its third face articulates with the remaining 
tarsus, which unites it to the metatarsus. The greater or less 
flexibility of the great toe, in the character of a thumb, is of 
no consequence, as it presupposes no anamotical differences. 
Thus there is a marked difference between the hand and the 
foot. If we examine a gorilla, we shall find the same differences. 
Its foot is set more obliquely, and the great toe is more flexible ; 
but in bone and muscle it is a foot, not as perfect as man's 
which must always support the weight of the body in an up- 
right position, but in every sense of the word a true foot. 

Man does not depart from the gorilla in hand or foot more 
than the orang departs from the gorilla ; and the lower monkeys 
depart still more widely. In some the great toe and the thumb 
become entirely dwarfed, and are concealed under the folds of 
the skin, as in the spider-monkeys; while in others they are 
directed forward*^, and armed with curved claws like the other 
digits, as in the marmosets. But, after all these changes, the 
foot remains essentially afoot in the lowest of the monkeys. 
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and the hand a hand. 

The vertebral column 06 man presents an elegant curre, Idj 
which the shoulders are arched, and the back hollowed, and the 
weight of the body balanced. The gorilla and chimpanzee, 
especially when young, present the same, though in a less degree. 
They have the same number of vertebra. The gorilla has 
thirteen pairs of ribs, while man has but twelve ; often, however, 
he has thirteen pairs. The lower apes greatly vary, departing 
widely from tbis number. The pelvic or hip bones are broad 
and strong in man, in order to support the. viscera in an erect 
posture. Ttie gorilla generally walks erect, and its.pelvic bones 
are much like man*s. As the apes are examined, it is found, 
that, in direct proportion as their habits are to walk upright, 
the hip bones are stronger; and the opposite, until they be- 
come thin blades, in those who never stand erect. Between 
the pelvic of the gibbons and gorillas there is more difEerence 
than between that of the gorilla and man. 

The skull of man is comparatively smooth. That of the 
anthropoids is very ridgy and dense. They are quite different 
in external appearance. The low facial angle is not produced 
by deficiency of skull so much as prominency of the facial bones. 
It is said that the skull and facial bones widely differ from 
man's, but not as much as the members of the ape family differ 
from each other. The proportions of the gorilla's muzzle ^e 
enlarged in the baboon, and projected forward in a brute-like 
manner; while in the former the development is downward, — 
essentially a human characteristic. The projection of the 
muzzle of the baboon is carried farther and farther in the 
mdonkey's, and becomes essentially like other brutes in the 
lemur. 

In short, wherever the conformation of the skull, the face, 
or the skeleton, of the man-hke apes differs from man's, greater 
differences can be found between them and the lower membera 
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of the ape family. 

In the hrain, the most important organ of animal life, and 
which determines by its deyelopiiient the amount of intelligence 
manifested, the same holds true. 

The apes furnish a complete series of gradations from the 
brain, from the rodents to one little lower than that of man.* 
Nature seems determined to break down all class distinctions 
between apes and man founded on anatomical structure of that 
most vital organ. In the whole family, except the lemurs, the 
posterior lobes of the cerebrum conceal the cerebellum, and the 
posterior cocnu, hippocampus major and minor, are developed. 
In many (as chrysothrix), the posterior lobes extend relatively 
farther back than in man. This is quite contrary to the received 
notion, which has been given in the books, that the posterior 
lobes of the cerebrum of apes were so undeveloped, that, look- 
ing down on the brain, the cerebellum was exposed to view. 
" In fact," writes Professor Huxley, " all the abundant and 
trustworthy evidence (consisting of the results of careful in- 
vestigations of these very questions by skilled anatomists) 
which we now possess leads to the conviction, that so far from 
the posterior lobe, the posterior cornu, and the hippocampus 
minor, being structures peculiar to and characteristic of man, 
as they have been over and over asserted to be, even after the 
publication of the clearest demonstrations of the reverse, it is 
precisely those structures which are the most marked cerebral 
characteristics common to man and the apes. They are among 
the most distinct simian peculiarities which the human organ - 



♦According to Prof. Schmidt, Descent and Daruinum, p. 48, 
the brain of a Bushwoman weighed 2 lbs. 4 ozs., that of a gorilla 
estimated from capacity of cranium, 1 lb. 6 ozs. Cuvier's brain 
weighed 4 !bs. 4 ozs. In other words, the interval between the 
gorilla and Bushwoman is almost exactly the same as between 
the latter and Cuvier. 
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ism exhibits.'^ 

The smaller American monkeys have brains larger in pro- 
portion to the size of their bodies than man. The brain of the 
elephant is 5;j7^th of his weight, that of man ^th, but the 
sajou is ^^^th, and sai ^th part the weight of their bodies. 
But in proportion to the spinal cord and cerebral nerves the 
human brain is much the larger, and also relatively larger to 
the cerebellum. But the gradation is easy, the lowest races of 
men approaching the animal, and ''the negro is as easily dis- 
tinguished from the white man by the thickening of the spinal 
cord and nerve-trunks as the ape is from the negro.'' [Vog**] 

"According to M. Geoff roy, the brain of the young orang 
bears a close resemblance to that of a child ; and the skull also 
might be taken at an early age for that of the latter, were it 
not for the development of the bones of the face.** The change 
effected in thp adult skull is produced by the excessive growth 
of the cranial ridges, which serve for the attachment of muscles. 

The convolutions of the brains of apes exhibit every stage of 
advance, from the marmosets, which present an almost smooth 
surface, to the orang and chimpanzee, wlii<;h in form and depth 
fall little below that o£ man. What is notable and of great 
weight in determining the unity of man and animals is, that, 
where the convolutions first appear, they form, as it were, a 
skeleton map of the brain of man, occupying the same place as 
in his brain; and, as we arise, at each advance the new convol- 
utions agree with similar ones in his brain, until, in the man- 
like apes, the constant presence of fissures absent in his brain, 
the different arrangement of some convolutions, — unessential 
characters, — is all the difference between their brains and that 
of man's. 

Their brains are not as heavy in proportion to their bodies 
as man's, and make here a greater departure than in any other 
<ijreetioa. TJie lowest estimate of a healthy European braia 
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cannot be placed at less than thirtj-two ounces, nor of a gorilla 
at more than twenty ounces. But the gorilla is nearly twice 
as heavy as a Eui'opean of so small a brain ; so that the relation 
would be as ten ounces to thirty- two, or say only one-third. 
But European brains have weighed sixty-five ounces, and hence 
the gorilla would have but two-thirteenths as heavy a brain. 
This subject of size of brain as well as activity, explaiua the 
Wide departure of man's intellect from the animal world. 

In spinal column, in skull, in teeth, in hand, in foot, or brain, 
there is no structural variation placing man beyond the animal, 
or assigning him to another type of struct ui*e; but every fact 
proves the perfect unity of his type of being with theirs. 

There is one consideration more, which bears directly on this 
question : Do the human fossil skulls make any perceptible 
approach to the gorillas? The interval of time between us and 
these fossils is very great, but is insignificant compared with 
the duration since the introduction of man; so that the few 
mutilated specimens as yet discovered do not belong to a 
sufficiently early age to show any great approximation, yet they 
certainly make a step in the direction of the animal, and that 
beyond the most savage of existing men. 

The Engis skull from a cave in the Valley of the Mense, on 
the authority of Lyell, belonged to the same age as the mam- 
moth, and woolly rhinoceros; and the Neanderthall skull 
belongs to the same peripd. It is to be expected, that, at so 
remote a time, a savage type would be presented. This is more 
than realized. The contour of the Engis skull agrees with the 
Australian type, especially in its occipital flattening. The facial 
bones, of both are wanting; and, as these are far more charact-* 
eristic than the skull, the full relationship cannot be determined. 
The Neanderthall skull passes by the Australian; and in the 
heaviness of its ridges, its vertical depression, its sloping 
occiput its squamosal sutures, it approaches the ape much more 
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thau any other human skull. In internal capacity it rises 
abo¥e the gorilla, hut not so far as the latter does ahove the 
gi,hboOj and scarcely more than the largest human hrain exceeds 
the smallest. The largest human skull measured by Morton 
contained one hundred and fourteen inches.; and the smallest, 
according to Wagner, that of an adult female of ordinary 
intellect, 55.3 inches. The capacity of the gorilla is 34.5 in. : 
thus^ between the brain of the gprilla and the smallest brain, 
of' man, there is only a difference of 10.5 inches, while between 
Uie smallest (not idiotic) and lai'ge^t human brain there is a 
difference of 58.7 inches. 

WhiJe a brain slightly larger than the gosilWs would . fully 
haye met the want^^ of the savage, he has a brain almost as. 
large aa the profoundest sage. By no means could this have, 
bdea. ai$quired by the direct action of normal causes. It is, as 
it were, created, not because of present usefulnei^s, but for the. 
requiremenj^s of a future ageu On this grouad, Mr. Wallace 
claims for man a special creation. 

If the origin of man. be placed in recent geologic time, the 
objection holds good^ and is seemingly unanswerable, but even 
Mr. Wallace says that man ''may l^ave lived in the Miocene or 
SiOceoe periods when not a singla mammal wa^ identical in 
fovm with.exbting species.^' 

In the agea bef oiie the Ice Agei he may have acquired growth 
ei braia by necessities of use, and l^ave attained a degree of 
oivildsaaJ^ion, which was destroyed by that outward period. The. 
8«?age wpi^d then be a degraded type, h^vijag the faculties of 
mind, but latent from want of use. 

TIq make %k^ arguipent of v^ue, mm mu3t have suddenly 
omM as a^avag^i oir with the \^ra,\a deyelopme^t showipi/by th^ 
JS'eanderthaU skull. Xf his advent be plaped one or evea t>^Q 
y^»at geological periods previously, as Mr. Wallace suggests may 
b^ IruQi.th^^ it is j^nappliqable, being drawn from premise^ 
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entirely false. 

All facts observed tend to place man at the head of the 
animal world, as the perfected fruit of incomprehensible 
millenniums of progressive growth. 

The Neanderthall skull by its thickness, coarse, heavy sur- 
face showing the attachment of powerful muscles, indicates 
brutal strength and activity. The life of such a savage would 
be like that graphically sketched by Dal ton of the wild man of 
central Borneo. "They live absolutely in a state of nature, 
who neither cultivate the ground nor live in huts ; who neither 
eat rice nor salt, and who do not associate with each other, 
but roam the woods like wild beasts; the sexes meet in the 
jungle, or the man carries away the woman. When the 
children are old enough to shift for themselves, they usually 
separate, neither one afterwards thinking of the other; at 
night they sleep under some large tree, the branches of which 
hang low.' On these they fasten the children in a kind of 
swing; around the tree they build a fire to keep off the wild 
beasts and snakes; they cover themselves with a piece of bark, 
and with this they wrap their children. Their wants are few 
and those of the animal. He eats, sleeps, and is stimulated by 
passions. He is brutally selfish and destitute of moral feelings, 
and has no restraint or self-control. He is abjectly dependent 
on surrounding conditions. There is an apathy of mind as 
though half asleep. The affections can scarcely be said to 
exist. The father has less care for his offspring than that 
exhibited by some animals. He has no sense of shame. In- 
dolent rest is his ideal of enjoyment." 

It is from this Neanderthall skuU that the great naturalist, 
A. B. Wallace, draws a conclusion which separates the evolu- 
tion of man from that of the animal world, and introduces 
miraculous creation in place of uniform law. He declares that 
it is impossible to apply the law of evolution to man. That 
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there is a chasm, impassable between the brute and the human. 
He argues that as the use or advantage bestowed by an organ 
determines its development, an organ of no use would not be 
evolved, or if it were, would soon disappear. Hence the pres- 
ence of such an organ would be fatal to the theory. 

He holds that the brain of the savage is such an organ. 
That of the lowest Australian wants but a few cubic inches of 
equalling the highest European, and the average Australian 
exceeds the smallest European. . 

The brain being the organ of the mind, it foUows that the 
savage has all the faculties of the civilized man, in embryo 
perhaps, but capable of being brought into activity. Thence 
be draws the inference, that the brain of the savage is entirely 
too large for the demands made on his mentality. The gorilla 
has a brain of less than half the capacity of the wild men of 
Borneo, who do not- require aquatic intelligence, as they are 
only actuated by the same desires and passions. The wild majn 
would be as well served by the brain of the gorilla, — he has a 
brain entirely too large for the demand on his mentality. It 
is as though the arm of an elephant was given to a mouse, the 
wing of an eagle to a sparrow. This disparity is emphasized 
by the records of geology. The skulls of the Swiss lakes be- 
long to a remote Bronze age, and the Neanderthall skull from 
tl^e borders of the Ice Age, are fully equal in capacity to the 
average skull of the savage. 

How was this large brain acquired ? Not because use&d, 
for it was not used. Yet only because serviceable are orgaqs 
increased by natural selection. 
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a EEHAPS no problem has been more perplexing 
than that of the origin of language. Whence 
came the wonderful inst rumen t by which 
thought, more subtle and eTanescent than 
lightning, could express itaelf, and, through 
secondary means of symbolic characters, array 
itself in permanent form? The task of furnishing a 
eoktion seemed hopeless, when the philosopher 
looked over the world with its diversity of races, speaking 
several thousand dialects mutually unintelligible, and considered 
that these were hut a remnant of the tongues which hare gone 
down to oblivion. 

In remotest historic time, the question was asked ; and- the 
God-fearing Hebrew answered, that, because man thought to 
evade the dictates of Jehovah by building the Tower of Babel, 
each went away from that unpropitious labour speaking a 
different tongue. The myth is beautiful; but we know, that, 
ages before, there was the same degreeofdireraityasatpreunt. 
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The name Babel or Babylon tells us that it was not the 
tower, but the city, wherein reigned confusion of dialects. 
Situated on the boundaries of two great branches of speech, it 
drew within its walls dialects of each. From the word the 
myth arose, as many have before and since. 
. The chimera of an original language for the whole human 
race, w^hich awakened eager discussion in the last century, is 
now cast aside. Language is known to have a growth of its 
own, especially in its earlier stages before fixed by writing. 
The story of the Egyptian king who brought up two children 
on she-goats, having silent keepers, and their cry of " bekos," 
the Phrygian for head, whereby the problem of which was the 
original language was supposed to be solved, is not as plausible 
as that told of Akbar, who had twelve children shut up, with 
dumb nurses, in a castle, and when twelve years old had them 
brought before the assembled wisdom of the empire. Then 
the children, so far from solving the problem of which of tjie 
countless dialects was the original, did not speak at all. — See 
"Herodotus" and "Purchas, His Pilgrimage," 1626. 
, Wise men have considered that man could only have poss- 
essed language by a miracle. They think that by it he is wholly 
severed from the animal world. As William von Humboldt 

• 

expresses it, ** Man is man only through the power of speech ; 
but, to possess speech, he must already be man." Thus he 
stauiis alone the only speaking being on the earth. If this be 
true, the acquirement of language is an impossibility : it must 
jhave been given him ready formed. An eminent philosopher 
thinks that it was the work of a conclave of sages. Wonderful 
indeed, would have been their mute deliberations: he should 
tell UB how they arrive at their conclusions, having no language 
wherewith to reason together. 

' Speculation is scarcely admissible ; for, by observation, we 
joaj^ Be9 the rise and steady growth of languages. The six 
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Bomance dialects, the English, the G-erman, were all born in 
historic time. They are recent, and we know that they have 
developed from pre-existing dialects, as the English from the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, the Bomance tongues from a decom- 
position of Latin ; yet no learned body of men ever sat in council 
to mould Iheir grammatical construdion, or give definitions to 
words of any of them. The mandates of kings have been of 
small avail in giving tone to popular speech. The change has 
been gradual. The lisp of childhocd, the gairulity of age, the 
sage and the idiot, have all helped. No one can say when 
Italian became Italian and not Latin, Erench became French, 
Spanish became Spanish. The differentiation was, however, 
effected; and the seeming difference between the modern 
dialects is great. 

Language is not fashioned by rules of men ; it grows by 
rules established in the constitution of mind : it is not created 
by reason, but by growth. Primarily, language is but vocal- 
ized expression; and, in this sense, all animals have each a 
tongue peculiar to themselves. 

The roar of the lion by its intonation informs all other lions 
of his feelings and thoughts, whether of hunger, pain, or anger. 
The wolf's howl of hunger is unlike its call for its companions. 
The carol of the song-bird, the scream of the eagle, are as ex- 
pressive as though translated into human speech: we readily 
understand these simple, unequivocal, vocalizations of passion. 
They are words of a language unknown to us, except as we 
understand intonation and signs. Locke, Monboddo, and 
others, suppose animals have no language because they do not 
have abstract ideas. It may be true that they have not; but is 
language confined to the conveyance of abstract ideas? When 
the hour-old babe cries, "Ma!" has it abstract ideas? Or 
when it is capable oF expressing its wants by an attempted 
aj^ticuktion of the name of the object^ or in those Oriental 
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. negroes wherein language is reduced to its lowest estate, or in 
the case of the labourers in England whose entire Yocabularj 
is found not to contain three hundred words, how many abstract 
ideas is this instrument called on to convey? All animals 
hare rudimentary organs of speech, and many have them in 
great perfection. Why do they not vibrate with thrilling 
words? Because there is no mind behind the organs capable 
of originating thrilling ideas. With the glottis of the gorilla, 
or even with an artificial one, man could articulate perfectly. 

Animals, by their characteristic intonations, express their 
few and simple thoughts, confined exclusively to their corporeal 
wants and passions. Between civilized man and the animal 
there is a tremendous reach of intellect, and perhaps a com- 
plete addition of morals. The interval is filled, in a great 
measure, by savage peoples, and by beings that are now 
extinct. This difference yields a perfected speech. That 
intellect and morals express themselves through his organs of 
speech is as natural and consistent as that the passions should 
through those of animals. The language of abstract ideas is 
as natural as the processes of thought by which such ideas are 
evolved. It is nothing foreign to him, but an outgrowth of 
mind. 

Savage man is born on the globe languageless ; but he has 
thoughts and the organs to express those thoughts, and his 
first infant cry is the first word of his language. He expresses 
pain by cries, and laughs when pleased. His language may 
not be greatly superior to that of animals. A hundred words 
may fully express all his ideas, and those principally names of 
objects; as animals, trees, places. The relations these bear to 
each other and to him could be expressed by gestures ; for 
communication in such a state would require more intuition 
than reason. 

Thought necessarily precedes expression; for a word is tke 
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symbol of an idea, and could not be created mthout vthe idea. 
As the savage began to have clearer ideas, he would endeavottr 
to express himself with greater clearness: new words would 
spontaneously arise ; and, as they awoke similar ideas in the 
hearer, when he desired to convey that idea he would use the 
same word which had conveyed that idea to him ; and thus the 
articulation would come to stand for the idea, leaving a wide 
margin, however, for gesture. The ideas of savages are not 
complex, but as simple as those of children. Hence they strive 
to present them simultaneously by a single effort or word; and 
from this results agglutination or polysynthesism, a character- 
istic of ancient and of savage languages. They combine the 
phrase into a single tightly interlocked word, containing all its 
appendages and shades of meaning. The language thus formed 
is composed of stereotyped phrases. The language sets forth, 
with an intonation expressive of the individual's sensation, 
neither noun, verb, nor adjective, but capable of being either, 
or all combined. It is a simple expression of feeling, as of joy, 
pain, or hope. ' As an example illustration of this form of 
speech, the Deleware word KuligaUchis may be taken. It is 
made up of: — ^, the second personal pronoun; uli^ part of the 
word Wulet, pretty; and schisy diminutive for little. Thus 
the word means, "give me your pretty, httle paw,'* (said to a 
dog). The remnant^of this form of speech remains in European 
languages in their compound words. 

The necessity of distinguishing the parts of a sentence by 
which they are expressed becomes evident, and noun and verb 
are distinguished ; words set apart to express action not being 
used to express the names of things. In Chinese, this stage 
has not been attained. Traces of the previous condition are 
met with in English, far away as it is from its original polysyn- 
thesism ; as the employment of many words as nouns, and also 
as verbs: as fly, an insect ^ fly, to more through the air. 
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Language advances by analysis, by wbicb the parte of a 
s^itence are difEerentiated from each other, and appropriate 
offices assigned to each. 

- Wlien savage man began to aggregate into tribes, each tribe 
would commence the formation of a language of its own. There 
would be expressions common to all, based on the anatomical 
stoueture of the organs of speech ; but, independent of these, 
each tribe would rapidly acquire new expressions. Those 
dwelling among mountains, surrounded by the most startling 
phenomena of Nature, would have quite different sensations 
from those dwelling on extensive plains. Each would have 
ideas awakened by surrounding scenes, which the others would 
not have, and hence words to express those sensations which 
the others would not have, niiii hp i nsrf i TOT i d n jtia mufwunjH 4iiwwi ri 

of circumstances; and the great Humboldt has told in beautiful 
language how the human heart vibrates to the ever-varying 
aspects of surrounding Nature. 

From this starting-point, the various language diverge until 
so widely separated that their origin is lost; and the most 
expert linquist fails to observe any other relationship, except 
such as grows out of the similarity of anatomy in all races. 

Some tribes have exhausted the forms of expression on the 
verb, using it as the means of designating the relationship of 
the sentence; others hai^e used the substantive, to mark by its 
variations the inter-relation of its dependencies. No language 
is .perfect, and some races express shades ol meaning which 
have remained unrecognized by others. Thus the Sanskrit, so 
much richer than the Greek in the manner it indicates the 
relations of a noun to. a phrase, of words between themselves, 
and the nature of the verb,, has no mood for a verb distinct 
from time. 

The general ineehanism of language is everywhere. the same ; 
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for that is dependent on the anatomical structure of the 
organs which express thought ; and human nature, from the 
poles to the equator, is very nearly the same. 

When we view this wonderful structure, so harmonious in 
all its parts, so delicately and logically constituted, txpressive 
of the minutest shade of feehng, capahle of illuminating the 
darkest province of JS'ature, we are lost in amazement, and 
shrink from referring it to the silent and imperceptible growth 
of ages. 

It appears complete, as the work of one man grasping the 
wants and feelings of all other men ; yet we know by the 
records of history that it has been built up by the conjoint 
labours of all men, labouring unknowingly, as bees building in 
harmony a beautiful and mathematically constructed comb. 
The philosopher coining a new word to express the scarcely 
defined shade of meaning he wishes to convey, the playful 
chance misarticulation of the child, the word of wisdom, the 
rude utterance of the boor, the polite language of refinement, 
the slang of the street, even the voice of the wild brute, is incor- 
porated in this structure. 

Drawing existence from so many sources, at once seemingly 
fortuitous and conflicting, how wonderful that each language 
should be a perfect harmony, and all be related by the deep 
foundation of their structure ! The explanation is very simple. 
The organs of speech are the' same, except the slightest varia- 
tions, in all races of mankind. They are capable of making but 
a certain number of distinct articulations or sounds. The 
imperfect organs of the animal realm cannot make all of these, 
nor can the rudest races of men; but what they do make are of 
these, and they can make no others. The song of the bird, 
and roar or growl of the wild beast, are made with consonants 
and vowels; all their voices can be expressed by letters. Thus 
all races have a few simple sounds to build with. There is no 
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language which uses all of these. The choice is probably the 
result of slight anatomical peculiarities. 

These sounds savage man crowds or agglutinizes into one 
spontaneous expression, as representing an idea or emotion, 
just as the lion to express anger utters an explosive or prolonged 
growl, or the wolf a repeated howl. There is simply the 
expression of feeling heightened by gesture. The phrase is 
nothing more than a gesture of the tongue. This is what may 
be considered the rudest state of the language of man. It is 
sufficient to meet the wants of the savage, as it expresses all 
his feelings and ideas. 

As he advances out o£ his savagehood, ideas arise independ- 
ent of objects. The mind is not only capable of receiving ideas 
of objects, but can unite these simple terms into complex 
thoughts, and put forth such thoughts as intangible represent- 
atives of tangible thing»j. Delicate relations are discovered 
which cannot be expressed by ccmglomerated phrases. By 
analysis the primitive words are disintegrated, and changed to 
meet the new requirements. 

From the original phrase-word, which is neither noun, verb, 
nor other part of speech, but either, or all combined, these 
distinctions are developed by a slow process to a complete 
separation. 

If we admit the theory herein advanced, by studying the 
various tongues from the savage to the civilized, the process by 
which the advance or growth is made can be readily discerned. 
For if the most civilized was once in. the same condition as the 
agglutinated tongues of savages, and all are foUowing after the 
same manner of growth, then the diverse languages of the world 
become but so many stages through which the highest have 
passed, and the entire history of growth is revealed. 

It is as though language had left fossil remains all along the 
path of its ascent, and those, too^ far less equivocal than those 
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of geology. 

It is a living, growing structure, always the perfect photo^ 
graph of the mind which uses it. It changes from year to 
year, from century to century; rarely enduring a thousand 
years. This growth is affected by the aggregation of words 
from other languages, and the growth of thought coining new 
words to express itself, or giving new meanings to old words. 
This process can be observed in every writer or speaker. Often 
words used in the slang of the vulgar are elevated into poHshed 
literature. The developments of science have introduced 
during the present century many thousands of new words, and 
our lexicons have to be revised every year. Language seeks to 
become cosmopolitan. As knowledge extends, and the facilities 
for travel and mutual interchange of thought and commodities 
perfect, each language grasps to itself all others. Each race 
learns the thoughts of others ; and how can the new thought 
be better expressed than by the words by which it was first 
conveyed? 

Even languages which are held as sacred, and sacrilegious to 
corrupt, have not been preserved from change and decay. Be- 
fore the Christian era, Hebrew had ceased to live; and Sanskrit^ 
venerated for ages by the Hindoo as the vehicle of the divine 
utterance of the Yedas and sacred poems, shared the same fate. 
It is an easy task to observe the growth of a language. Words 
retain vestiges of their origin, such as silent letters, not of any 
use in pronouncing the word, but once employed in the old 
speech. If we go back any considerable distance, say in r 

English, we shall find that a great many words from which the 
silent letters have now disappeared then retained them ; and by 
their aid the origin of the words can be determined. • . 

The Sanskrit, the oldest written language, affords the bes^ \ 

view of development. It is so intricate and wonderfully com- ' . 



plicated, that it astonished the scholars of Europe, who hei4 
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for a long time that it was an inyention of philosophic Brah-f 
mins to preserve their knowledge from the common people ; 
but now it is discovered that those common people speak a 
language which must have grown out of the Sanskrit by ages 
of decay and corruption. In its first appearance in the Eig- 
Yeda, it has all the inversion, complexity, and agglutinized 
characteristics of the savage age of spontaneous thought. Then 
follows the age of analysis, carried to the extent of decomposi- 
tion ^f its grammar. The process then ceases ; for the language 
becomes too unwieldly to be used when brought in collision 
with the dialect of a conquering race. Here a fact is brought 
to light of a very interesting nature. When two languages are 
brought in contact, the more advanced or analytical gains the 
ascendency. Thus the French tends to supplant^G^erman and 
Basque when the two coalesce on the borders, and in its turn^ 
when spoken by negroes, is simplified in structure to the level 
of an African tongue. 

Languages are diificalt to cross from this cause. The barb- 
barians conquered £»ome, but lost their language by doing SQ. 
The romance tongues are monuments of the enduring logic of 
Latin speech. The Anglo-Saxon language only appropriated a 
few words, and names of places, of the Celto-Britons. The 
Arab has in vain endeavoured to compel his Persian subjects to 
sp^ak the language of the Koran. They employ Arabic words 
to such an extent, that whole sentences are spoken in pure 
Arabic ; yet the structure of such ^sentences remains purely 
Persian. The modern Greek still uses the idiom of Demos- 
thenes, yet with so changed a vocabulary, that that orator could 
not understand his modern countrymen. The Turkish, one of 
the widest-spread languages, so tenaciously retains its Tartarian 
•structure, that the rude Yakat from the frozen regions of 
Siberia and the polished Turko-Sybarite of luxurious Gonstanti- 
iiopfe) although their ancestors were separated he^yond th0 k^n 
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o( tradition, are mutually intelligible to each other. . . 

Numerous facts prove that languBgo is of growth, and that 
its development is due to the expansion of mind. This state^ 
ment has no reference to the perfection of structure, but to 
capability and perfection of conveying thought. Some savage 
tongues have very perfect structure : this praise must be awarded 
to all; yet these structures are often complex, and cumbersome 
in the extreme. It has been a stereotyped speech for centuries 
with scholars to praise the beauty, sweetness, strength, .and 
power of G-reek and other ancient tongues. Allowance must 
be made for the affection a student has for his particular study, 
and the fact that the translator always finds many novelties, 
which, through the interesting method of substituting a word 
in one language for a corresponding word in another, seems to 
give that language greater expressive power; but, if the subject 
be maturely considered, will an Englishman say that he has 
ideas which his language cannot express with all the beauty, 
force, and strength it has in his mind? Will a German, a 
Frenchman, an Italian, acknowledge this of their sevend 
tongues? It is said that the word corresponding to humanity 
is vainly sought for in Greek. Can it be supposed, that, if the 
idea existed, it could have remaind unexpressed? Linguists 
take it for granted that it did not, by the absence of the word. 
Equally vain would be the search for words expressive of the 
great modern inventions and scientific discoveries, which may 
be said to require a distinct language of their own. 

As each word and form stands for an idea, it follows that th^e 
idea of which the word is the symbol must pre-exist in the 
mind of the listener as well as the speaker. It also follows, 
that in order to make the translation of one language into 
another possible, there must be identity of mental constitution. 
Hence, as all languages are translatable, the psychical unity of 
manldnd in considered proven* Yet the absolute rendition a| 
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ideas from one language to another must be accepted with 
reservation. In the higher regions of abstract thought, the 
attempt to make the inferior races comprehend the superior are 
constantly abortive. They have neither ideas for the words, 
nor words for the ideas. 

Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, even the hieroglyphs of Egypt "and 
the cuneiform inscri])tions of Nineveh, can be translated into 
modern speech ; but he who attempted to render a modern book 
into any of these would stumble at every sentence, and find a 
host of words for which the ancient speech had no synonymes. 
Why is this ? Is it not simply because the human mind has 
expanded, and, to express its new thoughts, added to its 
vocabulary? Greek was perfect for the Greeks, Chaldee for 
Chaldeans, modern sj)eech for moderns ; but how fettered would 
be our minds were we compelled to express ourselves in any 
ancient tongue, even were it made our mother's dialect ! 

The Norwegian colony which settled Iceland in the ninth 
century remained so stationary, that, at the end of four hundred 
years, they still spoke nearly pure old Norse, and were unable 
to converse with the people of their mother-country. The 
desolate island scenery and isolated social hfe furnished not 
even as many ideas as the bleak mountains of Norway and the 
contact of nationalities. 

Germany, dunng the French wars, as nations always do 
when thus stimulated, made rapid advances in thought and its 
expression. A colony sent just previously to the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, and by the war cut off from the mother-country, 
were found, only twenty-five years afterwards, to be speaking 
as Germans had done in the previous century. Their slight 
contact with the English had fused many English words into 
their speech, which they used to represent the new objects 
presented. They had gone in one direction, Germany in 
another. Previous to the time of Cicero, the Latin tongue 
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fi^eiari^ to htti% b^n* iii a;^ stilts -^ of? rapid gcowlbon cBasgo.; 
PoIybiuB says that the b^«it infarmed- Bbmans coold.witlii 
diffieully read the tlreaties'b^we^n Oattthag&and.Eome. ILuraci^ 
says he could' iiot undepstand tlie- S41ianPoi»ii8;4iud froia> 
Quintilian that the sacred hjmns were ^scaireely^ understood by 
the prieStffi 

Latin wa^ once the dialect' o£ a* small tribe, — onoamong^ 
many which inhabited Italy^ It was moee especially tha- 
lailgiiagiB of Eoinfei It was the polite tongue; It was not: 
spoken by the' plebeians; and) had they gained, tho mastefyi 
previous to the classic age, Latin would have been^ quite 
different. It wais ra-pidly changing: tintil Llvius^ Andronieus^ 
Ennius, Catb, LucretiuB; Cicero,- and the Scipio^,. fixed it per-' 
manently in literature, very much as Johnson^ Sbakspeare, and.' 
Milton fixed English speech by their writings. 

Such a condition is sisiid to necessitate the decays oi a langu^ 
age; it i^ rather a landmark by which the change or advance 
can be observed. Were it not for literature, we could not 
obi^erve changes'; for literature itself is only a record of change. 
Missionaries attempted to write the language of the Indians o£ 
Central America, and compiled a dictionary containing all the 
Words they could gather. After only ten^ years,. they found 
their work antiquated and useless; so rapidly- had old words. 
sunk into disuse, and new ones arisen. 

The idea that tfee mentie^ eif ah individual's name in some 
iv^y re-act^ on the posse^ot*, by eausing the prohibition of 
of naines, has a great e^edt on these r^pid changes* Witbtb* 
S6nth Sea Islandel^ words ai^ tabooed from conneelion with 
iiames of their chiefs, as in Tahiti when a ehief came to wyml 
dignity ftU Wdnds resemHtng his- name were dropped and new 
wordis created; A chief or king by name "T^and henoe 
that syllable wherever it occurred had to be changed, thus 
"fetu/' star, becoibe fetia, "tut/' tiaii Ac.-- (Hal©, TJ.S* wu> 
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Such changes occurring with the advent of every chief, in a 
short time would radically affect the character of the language. 
More especially as personal names among savages are usually 
drawn from Nature ; hirds, heasts streams, natural phenomena, 
furnish their primitive vocabulary, and if when the individual 
. thus named dies the name of the object is changed, a rapid 
variation in language must result. 

When missionaries undertook to make a vocabulary of the 
Abipones language the cause of change was so active that they 
complained of their work being full of blots and erasures. — 
(Dobrizhoffer). It will be however that these changes do not 
effect the radical structure of the language itself which is far 
more permanent. 

In the mountain ranges of the Irrawaddy Peninsula, multi- 
tudes of tribes speak different dialects; and Capt. Gt)rden 
collected in the neighbourhood of Maniparu twelve dialects, 
some of which were not spoken by more than forty families; 
and Brown says that tribes who have removed to neighbouring 
valleys, after two or three generations, were unintelligible to 
those they left in their native valley. The Ostiac has degen- 
erated into so many dialects, that people dwelling not twenty 
miles apart are unintelligible to each other. It seems, accord- 
ing to Gastrin, that the barbarous tongues of the Buriates and 
TuQgusic idioms around Njertschinsk, Siberia, are rapidly 
growing, and have surpassed the literary mongolian; having 
added terminations expressive of the persons of verbs, which 
the latter has not. 

Travellers never fail to experience profound surprise at the 
diversity of dialects in Africa. Moffat describes how this 
diversity occurs. In the isolated villages of the desert, the 
children are left in the care of the aged while the parents set 
off on long journeys, lasting for weeks or months. ^' The infant 
progeny, somo of which are beginning to lisp, while others can 
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j\iBt master a whole sentence, and those still further advanced, 
romping and playing together, the children of Nature, thr&ugh 
their livelong day, become habituated to a language of their 

own Thus from this infant Bibel proceeds a dialect of a 

host of mongrel words and phrases joined together without 
rule; and, in the course of one generation, the fen tiro character 
of the language is changed." In the absence of any method by 
which words are recorded, it will be readily seen, that, when 
these children mature, their language will be retained, while 
the death of their parents will destroy the link which united 
them to the past. 

The countless Indian tribes, from the Esquimaux of the 
Arctic Ocean to the Patagonian of Terre del Fuego, speak 
dialects unintelligible to each other. Hel*e, as in Africa, 
language is in a state of constant flux, and words are evanescent 
symbols, enduring scarcely a generation. 

Great as are the fluctuations in the vocabulary of languages, 
their grammatical structure is far more permanent ; and their 
Wlationship is established from this fact in a more permanent 
Ulahn^r than possible by the mere correspondence of words. 

Comparative philology is recent, scarcely dating back to the 
beginning of the present century; but it has been cultirated 
with great assiduity, engaging the strongest intellects, and has 
made startling revelations in the new fleld it has opened. 

Its greatest achievement is the discovery of an ancient central 
language from which the old historic tongues were derived, and 
placing its site in Central Asia. As the ItaUan, Spanish^ 
Portuguese, French, Wallachian, and Bhastian dialects demon- 
strate that they were derived^rom a more ancient and common 
tongue, the Latin ; so Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Zend, Lithuran^ 
kn, Sclavonic,- Gothic, and Armenian, demonstrate, by their 
similarity of structure, their common derivation from an ancient 
tongue. It would not be difflcultj were history destroyed, to 
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prove that the Bomance languages were derived from a common 
source, nor more difficult to prove that the eight mentioned 
ancient tongues must have heen derived from one common 
ancient stock. 

Comparative philology has arrived at this result by first 
ascertaining the laws which languages follow in their growth ; 
for, fortuitous as the coining of words may appear, their birth 
and death are governed by inexorable law. By ascertaining the 
method by which words change, by phonetic substitution, it is 
able to trace words back to their roots which would not other- 
wise have been thus referred. To illustrate what is meant by 
roots, and to show the irresistible proofs they furnish of the 
common origin of tongues, we will take a word, and, after 
extracting its root, show how it unites distant languages. 
Respectable is a word derived from the Latin respectabilis. The 
latter word is composed by affixing bilis to the verb respectare; 
separate the prefix r«, and spectare, a participle from specere, 
to see, remains. This latter is compounded of the unchange- 
able spec, and changeable ere. The word can be reduced no 
farther; and hence spec is the root of respectable, or rather the 
original first coined word from which all words containing it 
sprang, such as respect, respec-tive- ly, respite, de-spise, circum- 
spect, suspicion, and a hostoFothers, all having their synonymes 
in the other branches of Aryan speech. Spec, in Sanskrit, is 
spas ; in old high G-erman, speJca; in Greek sJcep. If a root is 
found in one Aryan tongue, it will be found in the others, 
having nearly the same meaning, although the words which 
grow out of it may be very different, and have changed their 
meaning. The number of roots is small compared with the 
number of words. Sanskrit has but 1,706, according to the 
older grammars ; and recently students have reduced the num- 
ber to 500 by tracing words back to more primitive elements. 
Hebrew contains 500; Chinese, 450, multipUed by accents an^ 
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i.-There existed ii p^* Briefly, the^ are :— 
the Latin, Greek S ^^ race in CVtitrxI A-ia. ± — ^Tjas 

fo^iie, azid Armenian *^' Zend^ LiLL^ nr.fan . i^i'jkr.cn^ 

stock. 3.— That this ^^ branchtrs gem off fr;-=i tJ-L* parent 
w'ew m a semi-sayage ^"^^^^^i**"* oarurrtd wLile tii.r» ^t^icufa 

AH these propositioi. ./ ^' 
teld in common by , , '''^ ^^^^ ^-^ ^^"^^ '''^ ^^ ''"-'^^ 
common origin, bat iK ^'"^^ br»nch^- >-:c oci'j r.i.-ar 

attained before they ^ *'^'^* adTanreznent tz^j .oci W 

detemined. Thu3 t J^""'"^ ^"^ '^^' ^''''''' *"^'^' "^ '*" 

dog, are the same iu ,!,''*"^^ ^^' *^^ '^^P' ^'"'^' ^ """' ."^ 
1 , .. :. , •**'» as are those for cart*, voi-^. »?iii ix-r^ 

iiabjfcations; showing ^i ^ . , ^. - 

- , , , S that before their s-pirati'-c, x^ ti_t*a»T 

animals had been dc^tn x- ^ , - - 

^**ie8ticated, these imiienieiit* &«r*r!i ^.tL- 

structed, and the wan^^ ■ u I » 

„ , ^^uerino: sewage began to .K^m tne- **r ;;c & 

fixed dwelling. The «.», 7.i, ^ ^ - ^ 

o Aue sameness of the words for n^.T -^rr*, a*iii 

the lunar divisions of the year, show that t!iey dl.ii^i :1^ j^- 
bj the mutations of the moon, and eouate^i to m .r- ti^ co. 
hundred by the decimal system, and worshipped a-x.-xili:^ t*^ 
the system revealed in the Eig-Yedas. 

The seat of the parent dialect is traced toward* tL- E-i^r. ^r 
toCentralAsia, by the constant approach the lAnr:^^-* ff>^ 
with in that direction make towards what niay be c»^ri*: irT*d a 
common stock, or towards the Sanskrit, its eid»r*t'on-;:r:r,^, ar^l 
the departure made from it towards the we*t, wLer*:, in tLrr 
extreme continental limits, the Celtic is so remote, tLat f^^^ a 
long time it was considered as belonging to anotl^r tiA 

distinct group. 

The elements of the European language are found in ii^ 
Sansififc like remnants of one mother-tongue. T..ey are aor* 
Weal more analytic, but not, as philologists are wont to Mrf 
of modern dialects, impoverished. To suppose a hnoijAU^^ thr*^ 
thousand years old^ expressing the ideas of that time, nupr ' 
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intonations to 1,263, producing a dictionary of 50,000 words. 

With five hundred roots Hke spds^ spec, a language hke the 
English, containing over one hundred thousand words, is 
readily composed. How few of these words are used ! Theite 
are labourers in^^England who are said not to use over three 
hundred words; and a well-educated person seldom uses more 
than four thousand; eloquent speakers, not more than ten 
thousand ; Shakspeare, the most original of English writers, 
fifteen thousand; Milton, not more than eight thousand; the 
Old Testament, five thousand six hundred and forty-two. The 
writers of the hieroglyphics, the sages of Egypt, wrote all 
their thoughts with two thousand and thirty words, according 
to the most recent research. 

The language pf the Yedas (Bailey) contains only such 
phrases as are required to describe the most striking objects of 
Nature, and is so limited that the most ordinary actions of Hfe 
are expressed by gestures. The Euegian language has, no 
abstract terms, and the Choctaws, one of the most advanced of 
the Indian tribes, although they had a name for the varieties 
of the oak, had no term for oak nor for tree. Like the Tas- 
inanian, they had no general terms. Martins observes of the 
Coroades of Brazil: "that they have no conception of the 
general powers and laws of Nature, and therefore cannot ex- 
press them in words." Galton (Tropical Africa, p. 132.) says, 
"the Dammaras have no comparatives, no way of distinguish- 
ing days, and practically cannot count beyond three." 

The Savage Indian of America, or the more barbarous negro 

of Africa, cannot have a more extended vocabulary than the 

Enghsh labourer; and consequently the substitution of new 

for old terms more quickly affects the character of their 

Tspeech. 

Having shown the>anner in which the roots, the funda^ 
mental elements of language are determined, the proof they 
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afford will be appreciated. Briefly, these are : — 

1. — There existed a parent race in Central Asia. 2. — ^That 
the Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Zend, Lithuranian, Sclavonic, 
G-othic, and Armenian were branches sent off from this parent 
stock. 3. — That this separation occurred while these peoples 
were in a semi-savage state. 

All these propositions are proved by tracing out the words 
held in common by these eight branches. Not only their 
common origin, but their social advancement they each had 
attained before they separated from that parent stem, can be 
determined. Thus the names for ox, sheep, horse, goose, and 
dog, are the same in all, as are those for carts, yokes, and fixed, 
habitations; showing that before their separation, all these 
animals had been domesticated, these implements been con- 
structed, and the wandering savage began to learn the use of a 
fixed dwelling. The sameness of the words for numbers, and 
the lunar divisions of the year, show that they divided the year 
by the mutations of the moon, and counted to more than one 
hundred by the decimal system, and worshipped according to 
the system revealed in the Eig-Yedas. 

The seat of the parent dialect is traced towards the East, or 
to Central Asia, by the constant approach the languages met 
with in that direction make towards what may be considered a 
common stock, or towards the Sanskrit, its eldest offspring, and 
the departure made from it towards the west, where, in the 
extreme continental limits, the Celtic is so remote, that for a 
long time it was considered as belonging to another and 
distinct group. 

The elements of the European language are found in the 
Sanskrit, like remnants of one mother-tongue. Tiiey are more 
logical, more analytic, but not, as philologists are wont to say 
of modern dialects, impoverished. To suppose a language three 
thousand years old, expressing the ideas of that time, superior 
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to a language embodying the thoughts, inyentions, and magnifi- 
cent discoveries of the present is too absurd to need refutation. 

There has been a tendency, and it is of German origin, 
belonging to G-erman thought arid erudition, to elevate language 
above anatomy in the classification of the races oi men ; in jothes 
words, to place more dependence on the relationship of the 
dialects of the races, than agreement of form, colour, or struc- 
ture. This may appear strange; but it is found true, that, after 
a people have attained sufficient advancement to acquire what 
may comparatively be called a permanent speech, the essential 
elements of that speech are retained more tenaciously than the 
physical characteristics of the race. 

This permanency depends on the method by which thought 
is presented to the mind. We do not think by words, but by 
sentences, and these are learned parrot-like, before we arrive 
at reflection. These forms become habiliments of the soul, 
s/nd partake of its own indestructible qualities. The deeper the 
reaearch is carried, the more certain it appears that structure 
of language is more permanent than race. Who, for instance^ 
would classify the swart Hindoo and florid German together? 
Yet language places them near, very near, to each other; and, 
having thus obtained the indication, or lead, and baaed himaeIC 
oi;i a true classification, the scholar finds ethnological reasons 
to support his 'linguistic conclusions. 

On the other hand, eminent men have- wholly ignored the 
truthfulness of language in classification. Agassis has given 
hisi name to this issue. He compares the brumming of the 
bears of Thibet, East Indies, Nepaul, Syria, Europe, Siberia^ the 
Bpcky Mountains, and the Anides, which, though of different 
species, utter the same sound; the miawing of thecal- of 
Eyrppe, Asia, Africa, and Amerka; the gackling of gallioaoeous 
bii^^s, the song of the thrushes ; and concludes, **Let any pbil- 
olo^iat stu^y these facts, and learn at the aaiyie time how iii.de- 



pendent these animals are from the other, which utter such 
closely allied systems of intonations, and, if he be not altogether 
blind to the significance of the analogies oH Nature, he must 
begin himself to question the reliability of philological evidencSe 
.Ed proving genetic origin." 

This conclusion merits repetition only from its source. It 
shows a want of appreciation of the principles which govern 
linguists. The sounds made by these orders of animals may be, 
and perhaps are, inherited from a primitive common ancestor, 
.and point to such an origin; but, be that as it may, the words 
•which possibly agree by reason of anatomical similarity are dis- 
carded, and such only are used in comparison as are unmistak^- 
ably free from such criticism. What is more, it is on grammatical 
structure the main reliance is placed ; for that is more enduring 
than the words it controls. 

The invention of the decimal method of counting has its 
root in the ten fingers of the hands. . Our own word for five, 
according to Humboldt, originally meant hand, being derived 
from the Greek Pentey connected with the Persian Pevdji, hav- 
ing the same meaning. To the savage, as to children, the 
fingers serve as counters, and in different phases the system of 
counting may be traced. The Mugsca and Zamuca Indians 
call five " a hand finished," for six they say, " one of the other 
hand;" for ten, "two hands finished," or "foot;" for eleven, 
.**a foot and one;" for twenty, "feet finished," or "man," that 
is ten fingers and ten toes. 

The Jarurocs for forty say, " two men." For six, the Zulu 
says, "Talitisup"=Take the thumb. The Bert j nans rarely 
express the words for numbers, but hold up the fingers. 

It is evident that the decimal system is founded on anatomy 
and perhaps this five-fold division of the hand and foot is 
correlated with mental peculiarities of like nature? Its early 
invention and universal use does not prove the unity of origin 



sO'Hittch as nnily of structure of man* But tbeapplicaliios of 
stmilar names 1)o the numbers themselves is- stronger evidene^. 

That they should call anj numbe^h3r the^same name wouU 
bet impossible; but that they should call a hundred «Uko, Asd 
not only that, but give similar names to-their doBMWtic ftSiHials, 
their dwellings and occupations, is entirely beyond^' beMef. 

This proof, drawn from the most pennanent part oE language, 
is stengthened by the deeper structure ot* these tonguee. The 
idiom employed by the peasant of Qermany is repeated by-tbe 
Brahmin in his devotions before the altar of Brahma. 
Tenaciously as the grammar i» retained, it breaks before we 
reach the lowest race, and in this, and in this- alone, faits to be 
all that is required of a method of dassiication. Aided by 
history, in all the nationalities o£ the world it speak^eunmistaJi^ 
ably except of the Oriental negro and some fragments of the 
tribes whom it fails to connect with the great stem which 
supports the other races. These lowest people were east off 
before the fixation of speech. We have seen how, among a 
certain grade of savages, language is in a.constant fiux; asd a 
few years or a single year changes its nature. Not until it 
attains to a degree of permanence, the residt of superior 
advancement, can we look for the preservation of itadistinctiTe 
marks. 

This stage was not attained, as the present claseifibotion 
indicates, until after the separation of the two great branches, 
— the TuBANiABT and Abyak, 
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CHAPTEE V. 



ORGANIC AND CLIMATIC CHANGES. 

SeographtoBi dispersion of Organic Beings in Relation to Man, The 
Great Zoological Provinces first distinctly marked immediately a/itecs- 
dent to the introduction of Man ; Cause of. Climate of the Earth dur- 
ing the Tertiary. Disappearance of Climatic Distinctions in the Second- 
ary Strata. Zoological Provinces of the Earth : the Arctic Realm f the 
Asiatic, the European, the African j the Australian ^ the Indian^ and the 
Polynesian, Realms : haw Defined, ^ how Produced, The Principles 
applicable to the Dispersion of Animals also applicable to the Disper^ 
ahn of the Races of Men, 



KE geographical distribution of organic forms, 
the Bttbdiyisions of the zoological provinoes 
wherein, peculiar types flourished to the exclu- 
sion of others, is first notieeable in the age im- 
mediately antecedent to the introduction of 
man; and it is a remarkable fact, that the 
ZGologkal provinces of the earth immediately 
preceding the Drift correspond with those of 
the present. The kangaroo, dmornis^ &c., toe not found in 
the .Europeo-Asiatic province, but in the Australian; the 
rhinoceros, hyena, lion» &c., belong to the African; while the 
ele^haikt,. masunoth, rhinoceros, bear, byena, hare, &c., roamed 
tibe European, the mastodon, megatherium, megalonyx, glypto- 
doa, myledoOy toxodon, macrauchema, and other extanct beings, 
iBhabited the Axmeriean continent ; tho former pointing to 
species existing at present on the continent, the latter to 
ionDS moKe-dbftDgfiidy.biiJ/. of the same type ; as the Uama, cava, 
capaharar sloth, and armadillo. The monkey race indicatest the 
•ftme fact. Their fossils found in Brazilian e&Terns belong to 
the platyrrhine &mily, now peculiar to South America. 
Boldjagfigpiyrto the principle that organic forms in their 
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introduction and maintenance are governed by law, and that 
they are progressive in*developinent, we must search for the 
cause or causes of geographical distribution in the laws which 
regulate the climate of the globe. If a uniform climate pre- 
vailed over the whole earth, one fauna and. one flora only could 
exist. In proportion as climate changes shall we meet witji 
changes in the organic beings subjected to its influence. . 

Until the tertiary age, there was a nearly uniform climate. 
During the coal period, the lepidodendron, sigillaria, and palm 
flourished from the arctic to the antarctic circle'; and the fossil 
remains of saurian, denizens of warm seas, are scattered oyer 
the world, regardless of present climatic distinctions. 

Until that age, paleontology records only extinct species, 
and generally extinct generce. Its records of each age are 
fragments of the preceding, as existing species strike their 
roots into the generae of the fossil world. Each age presents 
new species; but they ate closely related to the age immediately 
past. 

This di:fferentiation of climate undoubtedly began in the 
earliest ages, but not until the tertiary had it become sufficient 
to produce marked results. As mountain chains gave shape to 
continental masses, as existing, oceans, currents, islands, and 
the elevation of the land^ became like the present, and the 
radiation of the earth's central heat allowed the influence of 
the sun to be locally felt, the climate of different portions of 
the earth began to assunfe their present character; and, witli 
this change in climate, living beings became subject to local 
influences, and hence localized. 

At the closing age of the tertiary, the pleistooibnb, orBBUT, 
three-fourths of the fosi^il shells are of existing species^ and 
most of the principal genersB of mammals correspond to those 
of the same zoological provinces. 

In the age immediately prece.ding^ the Pi.iQCBNBy one-third 
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the species of mollusks, and nearly all the mammalia, are 
extinct. 

In the next lower and earlier age, ahout two-thirds of the 
shells are extinct ; and those that still exist must he looked for, 
not in adjoining seas, but in latitudes to the south, indicating 
a differentiation of climate : in other words, the temperate zone 
was being established on the borders of the far-reaching but 
then contracting torrid. All the fossil mammals of that age 
lure extinct. 

Here we maj notice that the higher orders of all classes of 
animate existence are less able to withstand the vicissitudes of 
conditions than the lower. They are products of favoured 
chseumstances, and modelled to meet certain requirements, and 
yield obedience more slowly to the new. It is not the gigantic 
and aberrant beings, as the margatherium, mylodon, and 
mammoth, the megalasaums, masosaurus, and iguanodon, which 
survive, but shell-fish and zoophytes, coming up from the dark 
night •f the silures to dwell in the sunshine of the present 
seas, scarcely modified in generic distinctions. Such instances 
are rare; but they serve to show the tenacity with which the 
bar-editary powers of life preserve their identity against adverse 
conditions, ani how slowly the forces of change operate. The 
littile TEBBABRATULA has withstood conditions which have 
swept the fleets of huge saurians from the ocean, levelled the 
coal forests of the coal measures, and buried in ruins the herds 
of mammoths and mastodons which roamed from the Yellow 
Sea, ae]K)ss both continents, to the Pacific Ocean. 

lathe EO€J>NE, the oldest portion of the tertiary, reposing 
diveetiy above the secondary rocks, the relation between the 
present and ancient zoological provinces disappears. With 
few exceptions, all its shells are extinct; and those still living 
are found in torrid latitudes. All its mammifers belong to 
eztkictt species, and the greater part to extinct gekeb^, indi^ 
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eating changes so great as to obliterate radical characteristica. 
Tbe fossil plants o£ its upper portion indicate a climate like 
that of Southern Europe and the Mediterranean, while those 
of its lowest show a tropical climate. 

In the secondary strata, all climatic distinctions disappear. 
It is, then, of the deep sea, or shallow river or ocean, lake or 
estuary, that we observe these influences, and not of the more 
powerful force of temperature which now renders the poles 
masses of uninhabitable ice, the equator a burning zone, and 
the intermediate spaces temperate regions. 

Having indicated the differentiation of climate, we are pre- 
pared to view with comprehending glance the distinguishing 
features of the zoological provinces into which this differentia- 
tion divides the surface of the earth. 

The broad field covered by the term "climate" includes not 
only the thermal and meteorological conditions of a country, 
but all external circumstances brought to bear on living beings. 
It includes, even in meteorological sense, the configuration 
and elevation of the land ; as it is evident that climate is 
intimately related to physical geography, or the elevation and 
depression of continents and islands, mountains and valleys, 
currents in air and ocean, and all the diversified aspects assumed 
by the physical world. 

Beginning with an all-enveloping ocean studded with islands, 
and a high uniform temperature arising from the internal heat 
of the earth, as mountains were pushed upwards, and contin- 
ents showed their broad backs above the sea, arresting the flow 
of currents in the sea and at mosphere ; as the lands asfsmned 
their present aspect, the provinces of life were defined more 
and more clearly, until, by loss o£ internal heat, the thermal 
conditions depended entirely on the sun's rays: thus the globe 
was divided into unchanging zones of temperature, and the 
universal province became subdivided, as at present, at nearly 
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the same time with the appearance of existing species of 
animals and of man. 

Of these provinces, we shall first consider the Aectic B£Alm. 
This extends from the North Pole, irregularly beyond the 
Arctic Circle, to the northern limits of forests. It is charact- 
erized by the uniformity with which its animals and plants are 
distributed. It is remarkable that plants become dwarfed, 
stunted, and wholly disappear, while animal Hfe flourishes in 
-vigour, and pushes its most gigantic forms far beyond into the 
Ero^n Sea. Some graminiferous plants, mosses and lichens, 
serve as a scanty pasture to the ruminants and rodents. 
Flowering plants are of few species; but some of them make 
up in number of individuals the deficiency of kinds, often when 
in bloom resembling drifts of snow. A month is sufficient for 
them to mature their seeds, which feed a few small birds. The 
gull, and other sea-side feeders, prey on the immense shoals of 
fish, or marine plants and infusoria. Countless flocks of geese, 
ducks, petrels, penguins, cormorants, and gulls larger than 
eagles, hover over the coast and islands. The mammals are the 
white bear, musk-ox, reindeer, white fox, polar hare, lemming, 
walrus, cachalot, seal, norwal, and whale. Fishes are numerous, 
and the lower order of worms, moUusks, echinoderms, and 
medusas, are well represented ; but not a single reptile dwells in 
this zone. Its flora is devoid of all plants used as food by 
civihzed man; and its dwarfed races of men who dwell on the 
borders of the frozen ocean are compelled to live on an aliAost 
exclusive flesh diet, relieved only by a miserable lichen, the 
tripe- de-roche. They have only two domestic animals: in the 
east, the reindeer; in the west, the dog. This realm is dis- 
tinguished by the sharpness of its outline. South of it, lies 
first the Ameeican Eealm, characterized by the wide difPusion 
of its species, a fact referable to the mountain-chain extending 
£rom the Arctic Circle to Patagonia, furnishing a means of 
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transit. Thus wefiiKTmany ancient plants and animals common 
to both North and South America. 

Tropical America does not possess the luxuriance of species 
of Africa. Its largest pachyderms are insignificant, and its 
ruminants small in comparison. The tapir and peccary repre- 
sent the former; the llama and alpaca the latter. Species 
rivalling the elephant of Africa flourished at a recent period, 
as the mastodon, megatherium, &c.; but they are extinct, with 
the horse it once possessed. It approaches Australia in poss- 
essing marsupials ; but its ostriches are different generically 
from those of that continent, and its monkeys are not generi- 
cally represented in Africa. 

The next realm, bordering the Arctic, and almost joining 
the American, is the Asiatic, remarkable for being the original 
home of the progenitors of the]^domestic horse, ox, sheep, and 
goat. It possesses the musk-deer, the bear, argali, yak, the 
bactrian camel, the wild horse and ass, and numberless other 
forms. It extends from the Arctic Circle to the Himalaya, 
from the Pacific to the borders of Europe, and may be consid- 
ered as one vast^and greatly elevated table-land. Its exposure 
to the unmitigated Arctic blasts depresses its temperature. At 
a recent geological date, probably since the advent of man, the 
elephant and rhinoceros roamed over the now inhospitable 
steppes of Siberia to the mouth of the Lena on the Frozen 
Ocean. 

The Etjeopban Eealm extends from the Arctic Circle to the 
deserts of Sahara, from the western boundaries of Asia to the 
Atlantic. Its representative animals are the bear, antelope, 
stag, goat, aurochs, and wolf. 

The African Eealm, embracing the whole of the African 
continent, except a narrow border along the Mediterranean, 
possesses one of the highest ty pes of the animal kingdom, as 
well as the largest, — the chimpanzee (troglodytes niger)^ the 
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elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, lion, tiger, leopard 
and innumerable antelopes and deer, and its representative 
species. 

The AusTBALiAif Eealm embraces all that continent, and is 
entirely unique: it is exclusively represented by marsupials^ as 
the opossum and kangaroo. 

The Indian Eealm: embraces all Asia south of the Himalaya, 
and the many islands lying between Australia and HindostaH; 
Its animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, stag, and the 
highest of animals, the pithecus satyrus, or orang outang. 

Tlie Polynesian Eealm embraces the islands scattered 
throughout the Pacific Ocean, and is characterized more by its 
races of men than animals. It is entirely fragmentary, and its 
fragments are set in a wide ocean, often hundreds of miles 
apart. 

The Arctic Eealm is limited on its southern border by the 
increasing temperature. Its fauna, being adapted tO withstand 
a vigorous temperature, are disqualified for sustaining heat ! 
even when the sun, for a few weeks, melts the ice and snow 
from the southern faces of tli.e hills, and brown lichens start in 
the vi'armest nooks, oppressed by the heat, its inhabitants 
crowd towards the pole. The whale loves the coldest bays of 
icebei"g8, and to bathe in water far below freezing. The sea of 
the tropics would be to it an impassable sea of fire. Surrounded 
by a coat of. blubber a foot or more in thickness, which, at the 
same time, retains and supplies heat, it seems constantly 
overstocked with caloric, in a high fever which nothing but ice 
can satisfy. The seal and the walrus are protected in a like 
manner, and the bear and mu8k-x)z are clad in thickest fur. 

The Antaeotic Sealm is scarcely known: as it has no land 
except what is buried beneath perpetual ice, its fauna is ex- 
clusively of the sea. The whale, seal, and penguin are its 
characteristic forms; but these are of different species from 
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more than change of colour. 

It is evident that any theory which accounts for the disper- 
tion of the family of hears or wolves or deer in a partial measure 
is applicable to the diffusion of the races of men. It appears 
that the dispersion, or rather specific change, of the latter 
began about the same time with the former, and must, 
consequently, have been governed by the same causes. 

When we cast every vestige of miracle from science, the 
correctness of this conclusion wilf be apparent. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE UNITY OF MANKIND. 

Definition of Species, Points of Agreement of all the Races of Men, 
Longevity. Contagious Diseases. Colour of Sl(in. Colour of eyes and 
Hair, Texture of Hair. Similar Variations observed in Animals, 
Albinos, Anatomical Comparison of the Races; Measurements and 
Comparison of Skulls of. Hybridity, Egyptian Records. Conclusions, 



HAT what are called the bagbs or ^pbs of man- 
kind belonged to one species is supposed to be 
proved by their conforming to the tests em- 
ployed to define species. Species has been 
defined as "a primordial organic form," and the 
definition "widely received ; but it is a problem to 
solve what is meant by the word primordial. 
According to the most recent views of naturalists, 
.there are no "primordial*' forms. The learned Pritchard 
defines species :" It includes only the following conditions; 
namely, separate origin and distinction of race, evinced by the 
constant transmission of some characteristic peculiarity of 
organization. Permanent varieties are those, which, having 
once taken place, continue to be propagated in the breed in 
perpetuity. The fact of their origination must he hnown by 
observation or inference ; since, the proof of this fact being 
defective, it is more philosophical to consider characters which 
are perpetual as specific or original.*' 

From this definition of species, it will be seen that much 
difficulty invests the subject. Varieties which originated 
beyond the reach of history must be considered as species; 
while an equal amount of variation, when known to have 
occurred, creates, not species, but varieties. 
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But there are certain tests which can be applied that obviates 
the necessity of historic data. It has been found that the 
individuals of a species of animals agree in longevity, in the 
regularity of periodic changes in their organism, in the diseases 
(especially contagious) to which they are Hable; and tliat species 
remotely allied \A ill not produce offspring, and, when nearly 
allied, their offspring are sterile. 

As will be shown, all races of men conform to the require- 
ments of these tests, and must be thssed sls permanent varieties. 
But, as we shall have occasion to show hereafter, the distinc- 
tions are as great as those between the members of the bear, 
the dog, or the cat families, which most naturalists consider 
quite sufficient to establish specific relations. As was intimated 
in a previous chapter, the intimate relation of the members ^ of 
these families indicates a common origin equally as much as. the 
same relation existing between the races of men. To the latter 
we for the present "/j will confine our attention. 

Taking into consideration the great variation in the conditions 
of life of the various nationalities of the world, some frozen in 
and confined to their ice huts half the year, while others are 
scorched beneath the tropics, and others still enjoy every 
intermediate grade of climate from lofty and cold mountain- 
sides to warm valleys, from arid deserts to grassy steppes, it is 
notable that all attain ah almost equal longevity. Some writers 
have supposed that the difference in length of life was a dis- 
tinctive race-mark; but more careful investigation shows, that, 
among all races, individuals occasionally attain a great age, and 
that an octogenarian is almost equally rare among all. 

Savage nations are shorter lived than civilized, — a necessary 
consequence of this mode of life, and not referable to any 
distinction of race. The European in the middle ages was quite 
as short-Uved. Dr. Winterbottom speaks of the inhabitants of 
Quinea as short-lived, and becoming really old at ''forty-fire; 
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- but the descendants of these short- lived, because improvident 
and savage negroes, in the Soothern States, where they enjoy 
many of the comforts of civilization, are among the longest- 
lived people in the world. Negroes in the West Indies 
frequently attain the age of one hundred, and sometimes one 
hundred and twenty. - 

The Indians have been said to be short-lived, and to mature 
and decay early ; but they often reach the age of ninety and 
one hundred years. T lie Laplanders, situated in the extreme 
north of Europe, are subjected to a rigorous climate, and it is 
certain that they early attain maturity: they often reach eighty, 
ninety, and one hundred years. In cold climates and in warm 
the age of puberty is attained earlier than in temperate 
regions, heat and col«l producing the same effect. The same 
may be said ol cities over the country, as the more stimulating 
diet, {^nd associations of the former, have a strong influence. 

; 5ut this period differs only a few years at most, and there is 

; fLS much variation in any one race as there is between those 
the most remote. 

Neither longevity, nor the period of puberty, furnishes any 
marks of distinction of race; 

,, If we except malarious influences, to which the African 
seems acclimated, the different races of men are equally affected 
by contagious diseases. There are some of these diseases that 
are communicated by all warm-blooded animals to each other, 
as hydrophobia ; but most of such diseases are chiefly confined 
to the species with which they originate. The most contagious 

, disease among sheep will not extend to oxen or swine; nor will 
such as the pneumonia extend to horses, although fatal to 
oxen. Plants show the same quality, — diseases like the yellows 
in peaches, or black-knot in plums, extending only to those 
species. 
Each sj>ecies has its own peculiar diseases, which are readily 
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trstadmitted to the mdihbers 6f the species, biit T^holly incoiii- 
municable to members of other species. 

In this manner, all the races of men are shown to belong to 
one family; for the contagious diseases which affect them do 
not reach downward, eyeli to the apes, and IniFe a widettilirgm 
from all other animals, while they are all similarly affected liy 
the epidemid or contagion, although some races not as severely 
ad others. Thus the small-pox has spread from the Arc1)i« 
Oc6an to the circumference of Africa, and is equally fatal to 
the African and the Kamskatdale, all races having been alifte 
bcourged. The Asiatic cholera, the rubeolas, the plague, aiid 
syphilis, spa^ no race. 

Pritchard itiforms ud that the yaws is liot peculittr to 
Africans, but is Communicable to Europeans. 

The elephantifibsis prevails among the inhabitants of partie- 
lihir countHes, aiid is produced by peculiarity of food and 
blimate; but, when the system is thus prepaii^ed, it is no 
respecter of l^ce. It is common with the negroes of Guitieii ; 
it spread into Java in 1661, and attacks Mongolians and 
Tartars. 

^ When Europeans visit tropical Africa, they Ulixially have 
fevers produced by malaiia, from which the negro population 
have been erroneously thought to be exefapt. The iiegt*o has 
the fevers remittent and intermittent but farely and lightly ; 
but the i^egtoes whb emigrated from the Northern United 
States to Sierfa Leone suffered much more from these fevers. 
The Indian, wheYi carried to a tropical climate, suffers f]y>m tile 
hkide misdariods diseases as tiie whites. The Aztecs afe said to 
liave fi(uffered froiti what is supposed to hav6 b^n yellow feVer. 

!!these diseases affect all races, black, yelllow, red, and wbit^, 
but some more than others. The negro cannot withstatid 
diseases which depress vitality, Uke the plague, cholera, small- 
pox, or typhdid, or aby indrbiific poison, except tnakria. They 
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are predisposed to consumption when living in a cold climate, 
anfl are more subject than the whites to inflammatory diseases, 
,and will not bear depletion. 

The Semite is peculiarly liable to ophthalmia and cutaneous 
diseases, such as leprosy. 

Individual instances occur of' Europeans being quite as 
exempt from ft^vers, dysentery, and other effects of tropical 
.iaaf:^*ia, as the native Africans; and consumption is aa certainly 
f^tal to the white as to the black. ; ; i 

( The American Indian will endure a seveHty of cold almost 
incredible i but arctic explorers; have showa that \vhites. could 
^endure . a winter in the ,arctic zone quite aa well, i 
; That the Afdcan U a child pf the tropics, aM the. white. of 
the temperate zone,- is evident; but they are nOt:.remoted 
sufficiently by this fact to subject them to different disehctesf 
The dark-skined races suffer less than the light in proportion 
to their darkness. If the t ropics are fatal to the whites, so ■■. is 
the: north to the blacks j who finds in the low temperature, the 
seeds of consumption, as does the orang, monkey, and other 
tropical onimsilb. The negro suffers morjB from all causes that 
depces^ the po>v^r^ of hfe and lei^ from inflammatory diseaaea; 

Itjnay be stated as a general rule, without ex^eptioQ, that 
any disease .contagious ainpng whites wil} be so among ^acks 
pr red .Indians. As such diseases go no further t(han maki, and 
$ks 4m.ong animals each disease is confined to. a .species, how, 
^oid concluding that all the races of 'men belong to a commott 
family? ^ : . / , : 

f ; G^lpi.e 5;olour of the skin is do, different, tarying from an almost 
pure white through yellow and red to jetty black, ; t;hat, it ; ba^ 
\])efB!n (iised as an unequivocal racefmark ; but t^ere &rid \ 99 V^^sjaj 
i^termediat^e gr^clatic^ns betw^n tl^ese^^ that,; by t^ie- rbest 
naturaHsts, they are considered of little value. The cplour of 
^akin dependa on thei pigment excreted frpmitl^e jj^pod, and 
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interposed between the cutis and cuticle: Thi» seems t^ be 
exereted from the surface of the cubis, and, liikd the cutidd^ is 
extra vascular. It is as thick as the cutid^ ini the meigcoy and, 
hf nice manipulation^ can Im detached ad a separate membrane. 
It was an old idea that the condition of tb^ lifv^p afBeoted the 
colour of the skin, and t\m idea has been psvived h^ the eminent 
and acute Draper; Th^ torpor of the liver^ induced by a& hot 
climate, tbrows the burden- of excreting carbon on>the8kitivAXMl 
hence the excreted deposit beneath the cutiolOir There maj^ b« 
truth in this} but tiiere are oth^v diff^erenoes of raco acoomp- 
anying change of cc^our which remain unaccounted for. 

According to dissections made by S<ammerring andHiHlt^r, 
the texture of this Fn;termediate lamella between the cutis and 
eutiele exists in the fairest of Europeans ;< but the pigment is 
not deposited, and hence the colour depends on the t^anspareney 
of the skin reyealing the blood in the oapilfauies befiieaiih. Erom 
white to black) erery coiscei?able shade is - produced by the 
amount of coiouriag^-matter deposited in> thie lamella or rete»- 
mucosum^ 

From the jetty African, we pfts», by insensibte dBgtee^^ to 
the brunette o& Sbnthe^n !Europei ^Exposure to tbe sun oi 
dark-haired but fair-skinned* Spaniards m«ke9 them ats brown 
as Arabs or Berbersi The women of swart^by racesi wke^ 
exiclttded from the su«, are mueh whiter thiia the men^ The 
sifimulus of light' und- heat) is requii^ed to produce the- secrelioav 
The' same process^ takes- place* in- whites exposed to the weal^heiv 
as sailors and voyagers, but to a limited extent; and, as soon as 
the exposure ceases^ the ^ci^etion is arrested, and the maltU'al 
colour returns; 

T1§be colour of the eyes and hair correspondir uBuaUjy Vo the^ 
colour of the skin. The choroid or iris of the eye ifr coloured^ 
By a pigment secreted from the surface oi the* choroid, and 
pdiMscB throt^b the vaaridos shades of blue; grey, brown, aaat 
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Uaek. Light or blue ejes usually accompKny a fair, and dark 
6yea a dark eomplexion. This is not as unvarying as the color 
oi the hair. The florid complexion is accompanied by flaxen 
or red hair; and the colour of skin accompanying black hair is 
ne^er so light aa that associated with flaxen hair. The deposi- 
tion of colouring^matter i^n the hair occurs by a similar and 
rekted ptoeess to that which colours the skin. The hairs 
grow* from bidbs situated just beneath the cuticle. Ther hairs 
ftre- enveloped in a sheath which passes* through the skin to the 
sc^face. Ikch hair is' fdrmed by an externa), transparent', 
boriXy sheath,' simikr in sub^ance to the nails, and an internal 
pith in which the colour of the hair resides. Tins pith muat 
possess A limited rasctila^r motion, as it undergoes rapid changes 
of colour in disease, or strong miental excitement;] a few d^ys 
6t hours sometimes serving to change the colour of the hair to 
sfiowy whN;0. tlntessthere was circulation in the hair, this 
<3oul<i not occur, nor could the colour change^ with age. 

The structure of hair is the eraAie m all races of m^n and in 
#nimal0;r noi* does the sti^ucture of wool differ essentially from 
that of hair; both grow f-toni simikB bufts. Wool issues &om' 
smaller bu^lbii^ and in usually waved, so as to possess the property 
df mtfttingi What h^s beeii styled " wooi'' of African* is true 
httit, bii!& ia^ wavy. It is not always shoi^t, but in eertolnfpa'piiaf 
tribes grows so long as to be brushed out into a periwig' ^)tee 
fe^t aciicfder. Some negra tdbes h&Ve cirrled' hair, hot' crisp. 

EtiropeAn^ have' curled hair; and, if #e pM^ in a direet hne 
flom figfypttotheCape of Good Hop<9,. we shafU find every 
^ri^ty of Mi> from the si might to the' most cri^p. 

Vhe same' varifeitions are^ seen in atiimals; Yatiiities of swuie 
ai^' white, red^ imd black, and cbvered with stout bristles^ and 
with crisped hak*,- oi^ wool. Some varieties of srheep and goatfs" 
t^te' covered with coarse hair, others with wool. When sheep- 
of the finest ^nide of wool are transferred. to a warmer climate. 
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-inift few generations they become covered with coarse /half. 
The common goat is covered Mith rough liair; but th^ 
Angora goat is covered with long silky hairs of groat length 
^nd snowy whiteness, and the Cashmere goat produces a fibre 
.of extreme fineness, from which the Cashmere shawls are made. 

Spme varieties of dog are covered by a thick wopl. i 

AU travellers have observed that the colour of the individuals 
of barbarous tribes is not uniform , This is easily <jx plained by 
ca}Ung such tribes "mixed," but not satisfactprily. The- f^t 
isitoo universal to allow of such interpretations. It is^ rather 
bepiause varieties arise as it were spontaneously, as they ar6 
seen to do among animals. ',- 

One pf the widest? departures is made by albinos, or " white 
negroes." Their blanched colour may result from ^isej^se, but, 
if so, is congenital, and capable to a certain extent of hereditary 
transmission. There have been many cases of albinos amoag 
the slaves in the Southern .States, and they are of fre<Juent 
occurrence in Africa. Whatever the cause in man, the sfitne 
affects animals. In the albino negro, the hair is white, and fch^. 
eyes pink. There is, a complete absence of the pigment which 
gives the black colour to the negro. It is decidedly an abnor- 
mal condition, and the white colour is correlated with other 
characters never wanting and is entirely distinct from colour of 
the European. ' 

Domestic species of animals often give birth sporadically to 
albinos. The farmer is often surprised to see cats, dogs, 
rabbits, sheep, hogs, goats, and horses, give birth to white o£E- 
spring, while they are of an opposite colour. There is searcelj^ 
a species of wild animal or bird, but it has been recprded t^at 
snpwy-white individuals have been seen, as the monkey, squirrel^; 
Qiarten, buffalo, camel, elephant, rhinocerous, deer, badger^ 
beaver, crows, blackbirds^ canaries^, fowls, and so on to theenc]. 

: Among domestic species, varieties often as suddenly spcii^' 
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up of a jetty bkck; and instaiK^es occur of intermediate colours, 
dheep are white, red, and black ; and cats and dogs sport in 
an endless variety of colour, as do horses and cattle. 

With animals as with man, tlie skin and hair are strictly 
correlated or dependent, the latter being always of the colour 
of the former; and, when spotted, the skin from which the 
white, red, or black hairs grow,' is of corresponding colour. 

In structure there exist no considerable variations. The 
foramen magnum id Africans is placed more forward of the 
spinal column than in Europeans, in this respect approaching 
the apes. The ribs are heavier and more arched; the pelvic 
bones narrower and thinner; the arms azie longer, as are the 
fingers and toes ; the bones of .the leg are bent outward, so 
that the knees stand farther apart ; the calves of the leg are 
thin and high, the feet are flat and broad, the hands thin, and 
the fingers flexible. All these departures of the African from 
the European are made toward the anthropoid apes ; but they 
are not any greater than is made by individual Europeans. It 
IB easy to find individuals of the latter with arms as long as 
the African, with as thin hands, as bng and flexible fingers, 
^th as small and high calves to his legs, as flat feet. On the 
the other hand, no more difficulty is experienced in finding 
negrdCB with as short arms as Europeans. 

These comparisons might be extended to all races with 
Bimilar results. None of these superfictal characters are 
stifficieiitly permanent or defined to be valuable as raoe-marks. 
All the races flow together at their borders ; and it is at the 
centre, aad not at the margins, of their broad streams, that 
distinctions are discernible. 

Another point of egreement of races lies at the foundation 
of intellectual and mocal development. The skidl, as it con- 
'tains the organ of mind, the brain, and by its form indicates 
that ^f the enclosed organ, and by its capacity the size of that 
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jorginty is of vital cdnsid^ration* :j On the i^kull and t^iefth t.^e 
coitiparative ariatomiat . bases idijBtfiijictions of species, and \\e 
finds no marks as permanent or reliable. Between the te^th 
of the races of men. there is no essential difference. Those of 
Egyptian mummies are broader than those of Europeans, but 
txo broader than may be readily found among the latter. In- 
stances of double front teeth, and corr6sponding large molars, 
ace by no means rare. Even this, the most remarkable dis- 
tinction, is far from being sufficient to establish a specific dis- 
:tihction. From measurements made of the celebrated and 
extensive Mortonian collection of skulls, the following results 
have been obtained:^ -I 

,Of 38. skulls of the Teutonic Family, the internal capacity 
of thei largest was 114 inches; of the smallest, 65. Of 9 skilUs 

Ixrf the TchiidicFaiiiily, of the largest was 112*5; of the smallest 

i^L*5. i Of 6'Xeltic, of the largest, 97; of tli6 smallest, 78. Of 
'Af-abia skulls, of the largest, 96; of the smallest 84. Of 18 

'Fellahs, of the largest, 96; of the smallest, 66. Of 10 Chinese 
skulls, of the largest, 98; of the smallest, 70 J Of 20 Malay 

. skulls, of the largest, 97 ; of the smallest, 68. Of 177 skulls of 
the ancient Peruvians and' Mexicans, the largest, 101 ; the 
smallest, 5*^. Of 164 skulls of American Indians, the largest, 
104; the smallest, 69. Of 90 negro skulls of various tribes, of 
the largest, 99 ; of the smallest, 68. 

The smallest capacity, 63, is observed in the ancient Peruv- 
ians, and the largest, H4, in the Teutonic Family. Here is a 
wide difference, one brain being more than twice as large 'as 
the other. But the largest Peruvian skull has a capacity of 
101 ; while the smallest Teuton has a capacity of 66, or a trifle 
more than half the former. The smallest negro skull has a 
capacity of 63, and the largest Tehudic, 112*6, or almost twice 
as much;' but the smallest Tdhudiq has but i81 '6, while the 
largest negro has 99. The partially civilised Aztec and Toltecan 
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>MM3efr*had less volume of brains than the savage tribes which 
HiUrrounded them, being in the higher ranks but 75 cubio inches, 
^hile that oE the old Hindoo and Egyptian crania was only 80, 
not as much as the Mongol or the average African. The Anglo 
Saxon skulls in Morton's collection, all from criminals, gave an 
average of 96 inches, the largest 105, and the smallest 91; and 
the average of 7 Anglo-Americans, all criminals or paupers, 
was 90 inches. 

Although, as a general expression, the civilized races have 

^the largest brain, in most barbarians the brain is often larger 

than the average of the most enlightened. It is thus evideoit 

that it is not absolute size of brain which determines intellectual 

'ftbility, nor can any race distinction be drawn therefrom. 

Activity, what passes under the vague name of temperament, 
hsi» quite as much influence as size. The Australian having a 
'brain as large as the smallest sized Europeans, manifest little 
more intelligence than a gorilla. His faculties are dormant 
and are only awakened by strong excitants, and quickly weary. 
Thinking is wearisome, and he will not think. Large lungs 
'Would be of no benefit if there was no disposition to fill them 
with air, nor large muscles if indolence prevents their use. 
•The progress from savage to civilized Ufe results from an 
uaerease of activity and harmony of the vi^hole brain. 

The foregoing comparisons will suggest others, and it will 
he found that they yield hke results when applied between all 
the'families of mankind. There is as much variation iii the 
'capacity of skull, that is, size of brain, in any one race, as 
^ezidts between the various races. 

'it has been said 'that animals of different species will not 
^propagate ; or, if they do, their offspring are unprohfic. The 
mole, offspring of the horse and ass, is a familiar example. 
Until recently, it has never been disputed that all races of men 
were, equally prolific when mipgled together. . The example of 
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England, created out of different nations, and of the United 
States, made up of fragments of almost every race on the 
earth, are standing examples of the perfect blending of races. 
A class of writers prostituted science to the slave-power, and 
to prove that the ofEspring of the negro and white, after a few 
generations, inevitably perishes, showing, they think, a weak- 
ened constitution, or an imperfect power of propagation, the 
result of hybridity. Were it not for the counter facts which 
show the mulatto to be as long-Hved and able to rear as large 
families as negroes or whites, it might be well asked if species 
must not be nearly allied to the closely related varieties, if the 
effect of hybridity on their offspring could escape the notice of 
all the world until wanted to prove the inferiority of the negro 
slave. 

Granting that the different species of animals will not breed 
inter se and the races of men will, only indicates a closer con- 
nection, or less divergence, and now that the limits of genera 
eVen are so insecure, any inference based thereon must be 
valueless. 

The statement, so often produced, that the Australian 
women are sterile to the males of their own race, after produc- 
ing by Europeans, was first made by two credulous travellers, 
since repeatedly contradicted, but recently revived by pretenders 
to scientific knowledge. 

While the mixture of nmilar races promotive of progress, 
that of dissimilar is productive of the most vicious types of 
man. The Zambos of South America furnish four-fifths of its 
criminals. — (Bee Dr. Tschudi, Peru — 1876 ; also, Humboldt's 
Travels.) Livingstone says the half-caste men of Zambesi is 
a rare monster of inhumanity. When a low race is crossed 
with a high one, the offspring is pre-eminently bad. There can 
be no progress in this manner. The hybrid may be superior 
to the lower race, but necessarily is inferior to the higher. 
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The same peculiarity is observed when domestic animals are 
crossed with remote species, the progeny is exceedingly wild, 
as the crossing of English cattle with the hump-backed cattle 
of India give wild offspring, and the progeny of the horse and 
ass is proverbial for viciousness. This argument based on 
hybridity has little or no revelency to this subject of the origin 
of man. Slight diversities may be explained by it, but the 
broad distinctions of race remains, for the tendency of amal- 
gamation is to blend, while the differences of each are products 
of separation. 

It is unessentifil whether races be called species, or perman- 
ent varieties, or simply varieties: what I desire is to show the 
relationship of all races or varieties to be sufficiently intimate 
to prove their common parentage. The facts of this chapter 
point only to such a conclusion. The same tests have been 
applied as are employed to fix the position of species of animals, 
and their requirements have been fully complied with. 

In duration of life, and the periodical functions of the 
System ; in predisposition to contagious and epidemical diseases; 
in size and structure; in colour of skin and hair; in capacity of 
skull ; and in perfect prolificacy, inter se, — the races of men 
differ no more than species of any other genus of animals : 
they differ as much, and in precisely the same manner. They 
differ as the white bear differs from the brown, as the latter 
from the black, as the black from the bear of Europe, as the 
tiger differs from the lion, the lion from the panther or leopard. 
The difference is not in kind, but in degree. 

It is thus seen that the races, varieties, types, or species of 
mankind are associated into one family, bound together by the 
ties of a common origin. 

The objection is urged against this unity of parentage, that 
the delineations of races on the walls of Egyptian temples, 
made at least four thousand years ago, and probably nearer 
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six thousand, preserve the expression of each, as well as the 

'artists' crude method would allow, as they appear at present. 

' the Copt, the Semite, the African, can all be perfectly identified. 

If, for four thousand or six thousand years, there has been no 

•perceptible change, urges a certain school of ethnologists, are 

not the races permanent? and how did they ever originate 

from one another? Granting the Mosaic chronology to be 

correct, it is evident that the Egyplian paintings bhow a 

diversity which cannot be reconciled with a common origin. 

But science has been completely severed from theology. It 

has been shown that six thousand years is but a day since man 

was introduced. Hence a conclusion drawn from so short a 

period is untinistworthy, were the pictures known to be 

absolutely faithful. 

. Erom the known caricatures they have left, and their con- 
ventional, stereotyped manner, reliance cannot be placed in 
their outlines, sufficient to yield a scientific conclusion that 
there has been no change, AU that can be said is, that they 
preserve the general expression of each race. Their pioturefl 
inform us of this sufficiently well, so as not to need explana- 
tion. 

It so happens that the races depicted, the Semite and Afri- 
can, are the ones which have changed the least. They belong 
to the stationary races. It is probable that a picture of a 
Chinese three thousand years ago would be good for a Chinese 
to-day. The great change which yields the civilization of the 
present belongs to races wholly unknown to the EgyptiaiMS. 
That these have changed, and are daily changing, no oi>seryer 
^c^n deny. 

All such objections rest on the narrowness of time alloweA. 

r 

^ If the origin of man be referred to the Early Tertiary Period, 

^ such historic testimony, embracing but a few thousand year*, 

has ho 'great vahie. Their accuracy is gninted, and further. 
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that race distinctions are traceable far beyond historic times, 
even to a remote geological age. The mound-builder's skull 
resembles those of the American Indians ; the Neanderthall, 
those of the Finns; the Eheno-Belgian are like the long 
narrow ones of Dutchmen; those of Lombine are allied to the 
Basque ; the skulls of the Stone Age, found in Denmark, are 
similar to the Lapps; and the skulls of the Stone Age found 
in Switzerland resembles the present Swiss type. 

These facts show that the present race types have been 
preserved for a great length of time, but it must be remem- 
bered that this period is only a small fraction of the time since 
the introduction of man. 



CHAPTER VII. 

RELATION OF CONTINENTAL FORMS TO MAN. 

Bacon s Observat on Analogies betwoan ihe Continents. Typical Con- 
tinei faJ Form The Three Double Worlds. Benelils oon- 
farrsd on Man by Contour of the Land. InSuenctofVouii'- 
tain Chains, and of Large Bodies of Water. What is 
Aoalimation ? Application of foregoing Principles. 

[' VrON first observed that the two worlds, tlife 

hH>| 'KgSr^> \\ ^!d and the New, while they widened int6 

'j^ff^^^y} ' roni masses towards the north, narrowed and 

tt njinated in points towarda the Antarctic 

; O eun The learned companiun of Cspt. Cook, 

P'iX °~ ^ ''tsr, in liiB second circumnavigation of the 

globe, developed this observation into three 

generalizations on the structure of continents. 

The first, that the southern points of all the continents are 
mountainous These are termini of chains radiating from the 
inteuor, and abiuptly broken oS at the shores of the ocean. 
Thus Ameiica terminates in the rocky heights of Cape Horn, 
where the Audu.i, already broken, fall in high cliffs into the 
Antarctic Ocean; Africa, in the plateaux of table-mountains; 
Asia, in the peninsula of the Deccan, where the giant Ghauts 
form the rocky Cape Comorin ; lastly, Australia presents the 
same character at Cape South-east of Tasmania. 

A second analogy is, that the continents directly east of 
these soutliern extremities have a large island or group. East 
of Cape Horn are the Ealklandsjof Cape of Good Hope, Mad- 
agascar and volcanic islands; of the Deccan, Cejlon; of 
Australia, New Zealand. 

A third resemblance is in coofiguratioa. On the westera 
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side of all of them, their flanks are, as it were, hollowed into a 
vast gulf. This inflection is indicated in America by the 
position of Arica at the foot of the high Cordilleras in Bolivia, 
in Africa by the Gulf of Cambay and the Indo-Persian Sea, in 
Australia by the Gulf ofNuyts. 

It will be observed by a glance at the map of the world that 
all the masses of land widen as they extend northward. This 
is not only true of the principal masses, but of the smallest. 
Greenland, California, Florida, in the New World ; Italy, Spain, 
Scandinavia, Greece, the two Indies, Corea, Kamtschatka, in 
the Old, — point southward, but conform to the above statement. 
Steffens brings to view that the land is grouped in three great 
masses, or double M^orlds, composed of two parts united by an 
isthmus or chain of islands, on one side of which is found an 
archipelago, and on the other side a peninsula. 

The Americas are the type of this arrangement. The two 
parts. North and South America, are of about equal size, of 
similar form ; and the isthmus of Panama which unites them is 
perfect. On the east is the archipelago of the Antilles; on the 
west, the peninsula of California. 

The two other double worlds are less perfectly defined, and 
symmetrical. Their component continents are of unequal size, 
and, as it were, turned back to back. They are united along 
the line of Caucasus down to the Persian Gulf. Of the western 
double world, Europe, a part of Western Asia, and Arabia, are 
the northern part, united by the Isthmus of Suez with Africa, 
the southern counterpart. The western archipelago is Greece, 
the peninsula is Arabia. The eastern double world, Asia and 
AustraUa, approaches nearer the type. Asia is its northern 
part; the isthmus is broken into a chain of islands uniting it 
with Australia, the southern part : it possesses the great archi- 
pelagoes of Borneo, Moluccas, and Celebes, and a great 
peninsula, India, of vast extent. 
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Another aspect of configuration is of momentous consequence. 
The missing of land into great bodies is not favourable to 
. civilization. Africa is the most solid of I bo continc nip, Europe 
the most intersected by the sea. The facilities of commerce, the 
variety of scenery, the stimulus imparted by natural divisions 
into nationalities, are broad themes, based not so much on the 
constitution of man as on than of the globe. 

Such are a few leading resenjbJances between the great 
continents. In respect to the globe, other characters are 
equally well defined. A necessity of the present contour of 
the continents is the vast preponderance of land in the northern 
hemisphere, which was first remarked by Eitter. The globe 
may be so divided that one-half is almost entirely covered by 
water, and the major portion of the other half by land. A 
circle drawn through the coast of Peru and the south of Asia 
so divides the earth into a terrestrial and oceanic hemisphere. 
Then, in one of these halves, are grouped all the important 
liiasseis of land, while in the vast ocean of the other only float 
scattered groups of islands and the extremities of the most 
projecting peninsulas, and Australia, the mo»t insignificant of 
the continents. 

In the grouping of the lands, the Old and New Worlds are 
the exact reverse. The masses in the Old World stretch 'from 
east to west ; in the New, from north to south. One consequ- 
ence of this arrangement, which at first appears of little 
moment, is that Asia and Europe have a vast area occupying 
the same zone; while America, traversirg all the zones of the 
earth, presents a great variety of phenomena. As will be 
readily admitted, this configuration exerts a great influence on 
mankind, an influence hereafter to be more fully considered. 

All the facts of Nature are dependent and mutually related. 
Thus the shape of continents, foreign as it appears to intell- 
ectual development, bears with great force, as will be hereafter 
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shown, on its advancement. 

The similarity of form in the three continental masses 
points to a law by which they were fashioned ; and as man, the 
plastic being, must conform to the implastic conditions of the 
continents in order to be in harmony with their conditions, 
he becomes directly related to the laws by which they were 
produced. 

Let us consider his relations to the country in which he is 
placed, and the results of slight differences of configuration. 
If the continents were depressed a few hundred feet, nothing 
would remain but the high table-lands and mountain summits 
above an almost universal ocean. An elevation of a few hundred 
feet would throw the continents up into the cold strata of the 
atmosphere, and transform the tropics into arctic regions. 
Such trivial causes decide whether a country shall be a torrid 
plain, a dry plateau, a desert of sand, a waste of water, or a 
fruitful plain. A few feet of elevation only makes the difference 
between the airy table-lands of Mexico, and the pestilential 
plains at its feet; between the fertile plains of India, and the 
cold, barren plateaux of Thibet. 

For example, take North America ; suppose it to be tilted so 
that its great rivers, instead of flowing into the G-ulf of Mexico, 
empty into the Arctic Ocean: for the purpose of civilization, 
the continent would be a failure. Commerce would not flow 
to the north, and for its purposes the rivers wouLl be useless. 
The lands facing the sweeping arctic winds would return a poor 
encouragement to agriculture ; and nothing would be left to the 
unfortunate people who inhabited it but to become nomadic, 
and gain a scant subsistence from their wandering herds, like 
the people of Northern Asia, where precisely such conditions 
exist. Thus -the direction of the inclination of continents, 
small as its influence would appear, exerts a vast power on 
civilization. 
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Olarice for a moment at the influence exerted by mountain 
chains. Setting aside the barriers they oppose between the 
mingling of nationalities, hemming in ambitious communities, 
and protecting weaker tribes from the encroachments of 
stronger neighbours, their influence on climate alone is 
incalculable. Suppose the Rocky Mountains, instead of bkirting 
the western shores oP America, were placed in the position of 
the Great Lakes; protected from arctic winds, the countries 
to the south would perfectly represent the plains of India. 
The United States would be entirely free fiom the influence of 
the cold gales which are so severe in winter, in spring and 
autumn, and of which summer is not wholly free. 

Still greater would be the changes were the Andes placed on 
the eastern instead of the western coast of South America. 
Now, the trade-winds deluge the vast plains of Brazil, pouring 
torrents on the very summit of that range, creating the largest 
rivers on the globe, — the La Platte, Orinoco, and Amazon, the 
latter one hundred and flfty miles broad at its mouth, and 
pouring a torrent of such strength as to combat successfully 
with the tides of the sea. But, as the winds pass ever, their 
last drop of moisture is wrung from them, and the narrow belt 
of land between them and the Pacific is nearly or quite rainless : 
the conditions which would prevail over the whole continent 
were the Andes placed on the eastern instead of the western 
coast of South America; and, like the rainless regions of Peru 
and Chili, not a rain-drop would fall on the illimitable expanse 
of desert, nor a cloud obscure the burning expanse of its sky. 

Taking the world as it is, we see that physical conditions 
determine the variety of men who permanently occupy any 
given region. 

The occupying race have been brought into equilibrium with 

those conditions at seme indefinite time in the past, and now, 

so to speak, being acclimated, hold it against all otheirs ; for 
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climate, which is their safeguard, is destructive to a foreign 
people. In the earliest historic epoch, this equilibrium had 
become well established. Each race held essentially the same 
countries as at present. The Semite, the Negro, the European 
each iield the same provinces as now. The people of Arabia, 
of. Northern Africa, of the Steppes of Asia, tended their herds, 
and roamed over the wastes, in the same manner as they do 
to-day. Civilization can never rise above the pastoral state in 
those countries; for, to its high advancement, there must be a 
crowded population and an abundance of food. In countries 
so barren that but a family can exist to the square mile, little 
progress can occur. The deserts must always be peopled by 
nomads ; and the fertile plains, by dense agricultural popula- 
tions. 

: There are climates where no human beings can exist, as that 
of the celebrated Campagna and Pontine, which affects the 
Italian just as it did in the days of Livy. Those who are com- 
pelled to dwell in the poisonous district, show, by their bloated 
forms, distorted features, dark-yellow complexions, and livid 
lips, that there is no acclimation against such a climate. 
G-enerally, however, some races are more affected than others. 
The African seems perfectly acclimated to all torrid climates, 
and able to bear, unharmed, vicissitudes which are wholly 
insupportable by lighter races. When transported to the low 
sea-board lands of the Southern States, they not only enjoy 
health, but rapidly increase, and attain a remarkable longevity; 
while the European, avoiding every exposure, and occupying 
the healthiest localities, from earliest infancy manifests symp- 
toms of the insidious workings of the malarious influence which 
early disorganizes the human fabric. The negro labours in the 
rice-swamp all day beneath the burning sun, without danger ; 
but a single hour's exposure of the European often so impreg- 
nates the morbific matter, that no medicine can alleviate its 
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Olarice for a moment at the influence exerted by mountam 
chains. Setting aside the barriers they oppose between the 
mingling of nationalities, hemming in ambitious communities, 
and protecting weaker tribes from the encroachments of 
stronger neighbours, their influence on climate alone is 
incalculable. Suppose the Rocky Mounluins, instead of bjcirting 
the western shores oF America, were placed in the position of 
the Great Lakes; protected from arctic winds, the countries 
to the south would perfectly represent the plains of India. 
The United States would be entirely free fiora the influence of 
the cold gales which are so severe in winter, in spring and 
autumn, and of which summer is not wholly free. 

Still greater would be the changes were the Andes placed on 
the eastern instead of the western coast of South America. 
Now, the trade-winds deluge the vast plains of Brazil, pouring 
torrents on the very summit of that range, creating the largest 
rivers on the globe, — the La Platte, Orinoco, and Amazon, the 
latter one hundred and fifty miles broad at its mouth, and 
pouring a torrent of such strength as to combat successfully 
with the tides of the sea. But, as the winds pass ever, their 
last drop of moisture is wrung from them, and the narrow belt 
of land between them and the Pacific is nearly or quite rainless : 
the conditions which would prevail over the whole continent 
were the Andes placed on the eastern insteiad of the western 
coast of South America; and, like the rainless regions of Peru 
and Chili, not a rain-drop would fall on the illimitable expanse 
of desert, nor a cloud obscure the burning expanse of its sky. 

Taking the world as it is, we see that physical conditions 
determine the variety of men who permanently occupy any 
given region. 

The occupying race have been brought into equilibrium with 

those conditions at seme indefinite time in the past, and now, 

so to speak, being acclimated, hold it against all otheiB; for 
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climate, which is their safeguard, is destructive to a foreign 
people. In the earliest historic epoch, this equilibrium had 
become well established. Each race held essentially the same 
countries as at present. The Semite, the Negro, the European 
each held the same provinces as now. The people of Arabia, 
of Northern Africa, of the Steppes of Asia, tended their herds, 
and roamed over the wastes, in the same manner as they do 
to-day. Civilization can never rise above the pastoral state m 
those countries ; for, to its high advancement, there must be a 
crowded population and an abundance of food. In countries 
so barren that but a family can exist to the square mile, little 
progress can occur. The deserts must always be peopled by 
nomads ; and the fertile plains, by dense agricultural popula- 
tions. 

: There are climates where no human beings can exist, as that 
of the celebrated Campagna and Pontine, which affects the 
Italian just as it did in the days of Livy. Those who are com- 
pelled to dwell in the poisonous district, show, by their bloated 
forms, distorted features, dark-yellow complexions, and livid 
lips, that there is no acclimation against such a climate. 
Generally, however, some races are more affected than others. 
The African seems perfectly acclimated to all torrid climates, 
and able to bear, unharmed, vicissitudes which are wholly 
insupportable by lighter races. When transported to the low 
sea-board lands of the Southern States, they not only enjoy 
health, but rapidly increase, and attain a remarkable longevity; 
while the European, avoiding every exposure, and occupying 
the healthiest localities, from earhest infancy manifests symp- 
toms of the insidious workings of the malarious influence which 
early disorganizes the human fabric. The negro labours in the 
rice-swamp all day beneath the burning sun, without danger ; 
but a single hour's exposure of the European often so impreg- 
nates the morbific matter, that no medicine can alleviate ita 
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rapid progress to dissolution. Chemistry cannot detect the 
character of the malaria; for it is extremely subtle, and power- 
ful in proportion to its subtlety. It does not result always from 
decomposition of animal or vegetable matter alone. The 
Campagna does not differ from other plains; nor does the 
deadly vicinity of Vera Cruz, with its long stretch of sandy 
beach and sand-hills, differ from other shores. Such decompoi- 
sitions may assist ; but to them must be added direct exhalations 
from the earth, the cause of which we do not understand. 

From the yellow fever the negro is exempt, or nearly so, — - 
his liability to it has been determined as 13*19 to 6000*4, — 
and he escapes the deadly malaria of Vera Cruz. 

The same holds good between the Oceanicans and the cinna* 
moD-coloured Polynesians. The Island of Vanikow has a climate 
so deadly to the latter, that a night's exposure is certain death; 
but the former enjoy perfect health. Some regions of- Hin* 
dostan are so deadly, that they cannot be visited by whites^ 
but the Hindoo inhabits them, enjoys health and lives to a 
good age. 

Such are a few of the leading facts adduced to prove that tha 
races of men are primordially distinct, and are here brought 
forward to show that they do not point in that direction: all 
that can be claimed for them is, that they refer to races as they 
are, not as they have been; they do not prove the impoesibihtji 
of acchmation, but the vast period requisite to bring about an 
equihbrium between man and a given province. The African 
cannot go north, on account of liability to consumption) 
scrofula, and kindred diseases, as well as the white can go eouUu 
The freedom from malaiious influences appears to be in pro* 
portion to the darkness of colour; even dark-skinned brunotlee 
bearing more exposure than blondes. This should be so; for ia 
not the darkness of skin an index of acclimation? 

The application of theae considerationa is eaatlj .made.. . li 
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we suppose Central Asia to be the point of dispersion, the 
wayes of emigration must necessjirily follow the paths marked 
oat bj the geographical contour of the surrounding lands. 
When the earliest waves set out, they were rudest savages, 
without even a bow and arrow. They could not pass broad 
rivers, arms -of the sea, or mountain chains. They were walled 
in by these. 

Had the Old World been one vast and interminable plain, 
the dispersion of man had been quite different. There had 
been but little of that difference of race now so notable, the 
differentiation of continental masses having direct influence on 
the -differentiation of race. 

If the map of Asia be examined, it will be seen that to a 
point south-east of the Caspian Sea^ or towards the Highlands 
of Tool kistan, all the great mountain chains converge. Although 
hemmed in by lofty mountains, there are gateways left on every 
side, through which emigration can readily pass. Between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, such a passage exists, leading into 
Europe : although closed by the Caucasus Mountains, it has 
many easy passes, and affords a ready entrance into Europe. 
Through this passage emigrated the Finns, Iberians, the Celts, 
and Aryans, or Indo-Europeans. 

Between the Caspian and Persian G-ulf, another passage 
exists into Arabia, and, beyond the Isthmus of Suez, leads into 
the vast continent of Africa. 

The Ural Mountains prevented the Turanian or Mongolic 
waves from overflowing Europe, throwing them off to the north 
and east, while the Himalaya confined them to the south: the 
latter chain protected the commingling of the Dravidians, and 
latterly the Aryans, who were thrown south of that range in 
Hindostan, passing into those interminable plains over the 
sources of the Indus. Had the Bed Sea communicated with 
the Mediterranean, Africa would have remained uninhabited 
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for an indeterminable time, and would not have been ]>eopled 
until man had learned the art of navigation. Had the gate- 
way of the Caucasus been closed, and the Indo-Europeans 
forced north along the eastern side of the Ural Mountains, so 
as to enter Europe from the north, the arrested development 
shown in the Tungusic tribes would have resulted, and its 
civilization been no higher than those tribes now. 
, Such considerations might be indefinitely extended: they 
show the strict dependence of man on external nature. 

The continents w^er^ first created, and then man. They do 
not harmonize with him ; but he, as the plastic material, is 
compelled to conform to the accidents of his surroundings. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIRST WAVES OF DISPERSION: THE ORIENTAL 

NEGRO, AFRICAN AND SEMITE. 

The Oriental Negro, or the Australian Race. When Originated the three 
Great Branches, Semitic, Turanian, Aryan ? The Semitic. Structure 
of Language ; divided into A ramean, Hebrew, Arabian; Description 
of Character, Language, and History. Nestorians. Berbers, Phm- 
nicians. Eg}'ptians : Language of. Origin of. Shepherd Kings of, 
Copts African Tribes of Semitic Origin : Haussa, Gallas, Berber ins, 
Fellatah, Mandingoes, Yoloffs. African Race : Description of, Origin 
of. Divided into two Great Families, Kaffer and Hottentot. Language 
of Africa. The Damaras. The Kaffer, The Hottentot, Description 
off Language of, and History of Each. 




HE race of men who used the fossil arrows have 
entirely passed away.from Europe. They, there, 
have no living representative; but in India, and 
the Islands of the South Sea, there exists a race 
oi men who seein to be the Autochthons, the 
primitive race. Whether they are similar to 
those who used the flint arrows of the Drift 
cannot be decided ; but this is certain, that, be- 
tween the employes of the arrows and this race 
none other has left remains. This race has un- 
doubtedly changed during the vast interval, but presents us 
with a sample of the most primitive people known to have 
existed. It is an etlnological fossil. It is a black race, speak- 
ing the most barbarous and undeveloped language. Itinhal>its 
portions of the vast plains south of the Himalayas, and extends 
southward into the sea, constituting the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Borneo, the Fhillippines, New Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, 
and extends eastward to New South Wales* 
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The people o£ the Andaman Isles, though their language is 
allied to the Siamese, Owen considers the lowest of mankind. 
Taey are of diminutive stature; they have no agriculture, no 
garments, no families, no idea of deity, or a future state. 
Without dwellings or the capacity to construct them, in the 
interior wilderness of Borneo, they occupy the branches of 
trees. They were the aboriginals of the Sandwich Islands prior 
to the real Polynesians, having left traces of their vocabulary 
in the language of the latter. According to Dr. Foster, the 
inhabitants of Malllcollo, approach nearer the animal than any 
other. Their bodies are entirely covered with black and brown 
hair, their skulls so pressed backwards, and the cheek-bones so 
broad, the face so sooty, as to impart the most disagreeable 
aspect. They are a "small, nimble, slender, ill-favoured set of 
men, who, of all men he ever saw, border the nearest upon the 
tribes of monkeys." Equally degraded are the inhabitants of 
Tauna and New Oaiedonia. 

In Australia, this race exists in what is styled a most degen- 
erate form, but, perhaps, really superior to the common stock 
at its departure therefrom. Thinly spread over vast regions, if 
there were few causes for advancement, there were none for 
degeneracy ; and it appears reasonable that the race has remained 
nearly stationary from immemorial time, until, in a recent 
period, they were brought in contact with the Polynesians. 
The Australian may be taken as the representative of the 
original black race of Hindostan. A description of him is a 
description of man as he was prior to two strata of superim- 
posed races. 

The hardy Dampier, in 1686, astonished at the appearance of 
the natives of Australia, wrote, "The inhabitants of this 
country are the most miserable in the world, — who have no 
houses, no skin garments, or sheep, or poultry, or fruits of the 
earth, — and, setting aside their human shape, they differ bul 
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little from brutes/' 

Aaother writer, Mr. Collins, has accurately given their 
appearance: "Their noses are flat, nostrils wide, eyes much 
•sunken in their heads, and covered with thick eyebrows, their 
- lips thick, and mouth extravagantly large. Many have very 
prominent jaws; and there was one man, who but for the gift 
of speech might well have passed for an orang-outang. He 
was remarkably hairy ; his arms of uncommon length; in his 
gait he was not perfectly upright.'' 

A strip of bark tied around the loins is a sufficient raiment, 
and he lies down where night overtakes him, like a wild beast; 
or, at best, makes a lair of a few branches. He does not enter 
into the relations of family, or of clan. He prowls in the 
forest like a wild animal, making no provision for the morrow, 
•having no object of worship, or thought of a future existence^ 

Some authors have disagreed from the received statement of 
the low estate of this race. Pickering states that the finest 
example of muscular strength, and classical mould of head, he 
€»aw among Australians. From the physical appearance occa- 
sionally observed in individuals, it is probable that there is a 
slight infusion of Malay blood; although this is not confirmed 
by their language, which has not a single Malay word. They 
appear to be not a strictly homogeneous race, but mixed. 

The reports of those interested in the instruction of 
Australian children, made to the British G-ovemmmit, state 
that they surpass Europeans in those studies depending on the 
perceptive faculties, but deficient in those depending on 
abstraction, are, without doubt, overdrawn. It cannot be 
supposed that offspring of parents unable to count above three 
erat most, above five, show the same aptitude as Europeans. 
Such a state of savageness excludes conquest, or migration in 
masses. The extension of such a people occurs in the same 
manner as the spread of animals, — ^by the increase of population 
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pressing outward ; and, as they met with no preoccupying race 
they were at liberty to wander as far as they pleased. 

We have seen that the Ibero-Pinnic waves in Europe correspond 
to the Dra vidian of Hindostan; the Indo-European, to the 
Hindoo. Does the race of the flint age in like manner corres- 
pond to the Oriental -black? Confined by impassable barriers, 
the former have perished, while the latter, extending to the 
isles of the wide ocean, have lemained securely isolated. 
Analogy teaches that wave after wave was sent off to the west 
throurh the Caucasus, to the south through the Hindoo-Kosh; 
and that the status of these waves at any given age was the 
same; and, perhaps, on this primitive race is founded the tra- 
ditions so beautifully embodied in the "Kalawala" of the Finns. 
Have not the same causes which have preserved in Australia 
the fauna of the OoUte, while the remainder of the earth under- 
went the changes of mjriads of ages, resulting in several 
complete changes of organic beings, also preserved a fragment- 
ary living fossil of the early age of mankind? 

Subsequent to the spread of the autochthonic black race, the 
true African stock was probably detached and spread over 
Africa. This conclusion is based on analogy only ; for the 
structure of the negro dialects has as yet afforded no certain 
evidence of their origin. They must belong, however, to the 
earlier branches thrown off from the great centre. 

The separation of the Semitic, the Turanian, and the 
Abtan branches of mankind, occurred in the remote ages of 
pre-traditionary time. On the theory that the lower race 
must have se^^ar.ited first, the truth of which will be so far as 
possible substantiated in fuluie pages, the Semitic must have 
been first thrown off, and the other two branches have re- 
mained united for a considerable length of time thereafter. 

They remained until, as is shown by their corresponding 
words, they had invented fixed habitations, and domesticated 
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tlie dz, horse, isheep, goat, and dog. 

Like three great rivers, the great families of mankind roll 
bftck into the misty past, and we can only see at last the dim 
Id^l-e of their waves ; but we can note their directions, and see 
that their converging lines meet beyond the clouds and fog 
which shut them from our view. Their divergence is far away, 
so remote tlmt the structure of the languages of the streams, 
especially of the Aryan and Semitic arTe radically distinct, but 
by reducing words to their most radical forms, a marked 
f^semblance is observed, enough to show a common origin. 

As the earliest, we shall speak of the Semitic Family. Sett- 
ing Hstde anatoniy, it is impossible to mistake a Semite; for 
%[Ts language is astinique as his physiognomy. All tine branches 
xrf this fafttiiy bear its indelible marks in the vital structure of 
4ifaeir tongues, so pi^mlfient that the linguist is left in no 
dbubt. 

$t differs from the oth^^r families of languages in the forma* 
tionofits roots, which are composed of three coasonanlS) while 
therrs -i^ composed of one or two, linked with a Y0wel« It is 
tionsequently called tri^iteral. Words are formed from these 
rocftB by varying the vowels, which are vague, and inserted 
i)^ween the rough consonants, or adding a syllable. ¥ew 
w^olHls aire formed by composition. The verb hae but two te^es, 
t4ie noiHUs but two genders, and -case is in general not expressed 
h^ inflected formfs. The 'structure off the sentence is sifiipfe, 
presenting none of the involutions of the Indo-European 
^IMgues-. It has con'siderable poetic power, is expressive of 
pabsioh ai!id feefling, but is wanting in precision, and iiradeqnale 
tb ^i-press the mature results elf thought. The pronunciation 
•^ its -short wo^d8 is jerking, and far from musical or elegant. 
Sat there is a rugged sublimity in its terse and ambiguous 
«tyle, which sounds like the rude chant of the elements. 

The SSbmkdsb have the glory of producing the religious 
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doctriaes received by the most civilized races of the world. 
Thej have given the world three great religious systems, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Mohamuiedaiiism; and now the believers 
in their system of monotheism embrace all the civilized races 
of the world. 

They have given the divine law to nations reachiug the con- 
fines of the arctic circle, and tliof^e under the burning torrid; 
to the polished nations of Europe, and the hordes of the Afri- 
can desert. Amid ihe surroundir g mass of monstrous myth- 
ologies, and childish conjectures, they ever maintained the 
grand conception of one infinite, all- wise, and all-powerful 
God. He dwelt in light unapproachable, reflecting the stem 
and savage ideas of the Semite mind in his love for strict and 
unmitigated justice,— a justice terrible, vindictive, and revenge- 
ful. In the Old Testament or Koran, his image is the same. 
If, however, he escaped prevailing mythologic ideas in 
regard to the unity of G-od, his sensuous and passionate mind 
invented mythological trappings environing that unity, which, 
becoming incorporated in Christianity, and flowing through the 
rank corruptions of Greece and Bome, concreted in the abom- 
inations of Eromanism, and are plainly perceptible at the present. 
The Semite attempted to build cities ; but he was too restless 
to abide their completion. His rehgion bound him only long 
enough to build his temples. The Biblical account of the 
patriarchs tending their flocks on the great plains is true of 
Semitic life everywhere. He loves traffic, connives at unlawful 
gain, has little energy, loves revenge, hates labour, is a cosmo- 
polite ; the same three thousand years ago in his tent on the 
plains of Syria, the wastes of the desert, or selling clothes in 
the great metropolis; austere, selfish, hating other races, with 
little that an Aryan would consider noble, or manly. Tenacious 
of the past, and disinclined to change, combining the strongest 
passions with the strongest religious sentiments, he is capable 
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of astonishing acts of heroism, or rather fanaticism. A wander- 
ing people. The Arah in his tent is no more so than the 
dwellers at Jerusalem before its fall. They were always a 
dispersed people; and now, although the moans of the Hebrews 
for the great and Holy city is only equalled by the sighs of the 
Grermans for their father-land, they may well be distrusted 
when, if they desired, they might purchase it with a tithe of 
what they possess. 

The Semitic race is recognizable, most uniquely, through its 
negative characters : it has no mythology (of its own), " nor 
epopees; neither science, nor philosophy; neither fiction, nor 
plastic arts, nor civil life." No language has radiated less. It 
has always been confined in the peninsular space, between the 
Armenian mouutains, and those which bound the basin of the 
Tigris ; and only by Phoenician colonization and Moslem inva- 
sion has it been partially dispersed. 

The first emigrations of the Siemitic race from Asia is lost 
even to tradition; but twenty centuries B.C., Babylonian re- 
cords show traces of Semitic forms. The geographical config- 
uration of Asia indicates the great highways of these waves. 

Supposing that the three great families of mankind sprang 
from Central Asia, the isolation of that portion known as 
Mesopotamia, by the mountain barrier separating them from 
Persia, affords the key whereby we can solve the problem of 
the differentiation of the Semitic branch. While on the other 
side of this barrier, the Turanian and Aryan famiHes remained 
together, the Semitic, cut off from their influence, swept 
onward in a career emphatically its own, ages after to meet 
those families after they had passed the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea, on the shores of the Mediterranean. From their centre 
of dispersion at the foot of this barrier, they extended south- 
ward, along the western shores of the Persian G-ulf, over all 
Arabia to the gulf of Aden and the Arabian Sea, and westward 
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orer Asia Minor, clust^ing around the Mediterranean. By 
colonization, or pouring through the gate of the Isthmus oE 
Suez, they extended along the southern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, occupying the country from the sea to the desert, and' 
breaking at length on the Atlantic shore, or extending even to 
the Canary Isles. The little known of the extinct Cannariesor 
Gruanches showing that tbey were of the Berbtr race. South- 
ward along the western shore of the Bed Sea, they reached and • 
occupied Abyssinia. 

This wide dispersion created as wide a difference of dialects; • 
yet small in comparison with the Turanian or Aryan : a fact 
accounted for by the uniformity of the regions over which they 
spread. They are divisible into three orders: jirameansf- 
HebrewSy Sind Arabians. The Arameans OQCUpiad Syria at an^ 
early period, and after the Hamite dynasties held possession 
of Babylon. The modren Ghaldeeis the direct descendant of 
their language, which in the first century was spoken from the 
Mediterranean to the Tigris. It was the native speech of' 
Christ and the Apostles. In it the Tiargum was composed,- 
and it continued to be' the literary language of the Jews to the* 
tenth century, and of the cities or empires of Ninevah and 
Babylon. The Hebrew order embraces the Jews, the Canaan- 
ites, and Phoenicians. 

Carthage, so long the successful rival of Eome, was a Phoen- 
ician colony; but the Carthaginians, when they settled in African- 
found the Berber before them, belonging to ' the same family^ 
but of older birth. The "shepherd kings^' who conquered 
Egypt; and held it at least five hundred years, were of undoubted 
Semitic stock. As delineated on the most ancient monuments 
of Egypt, the Semite differs little from the type he bears at 
present. The Jew is of the most hardy race of history. A 
dispersed people at least four centuries B. C. (Knox, "Baces of 
Men''), they have been persecuted and despised by all other 
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races ; yet they have thrived wherever they have taken up their 
abode. It is impossible to annihilate or change them. The 
statements of Pritchard are not authenticated by closer obser- 
vations. The Jew of the torrid is darker than of the temperate, 
but, in everything else except that superficial character, is a 
Jew. They increase in Sweden faster than the Christian 
population; in Algiers they are the only people able to main- 
tain themselves; in Aden, the hottest place in the world, and 
in Cochin China, they appear to be unaffected by the cHmate. 
The Arabians originally occupied the peninsula of Arabia. 
The Hicayari tic inscriptions record their ancient form of speech, 
showing how extremely remote wiis their origin; and, if we 
accept Benan's conclusions,. before them, Arabia supported a 
Hamite population. In those early days they colonized Aby- 
sinnia, where their language, the Geez, is preserved in sacred 
writings. They also extended over Northern Africa, where 
they still remain under the name of Berber, and, with the 
tenacity which ever characterized this people, they held the 
valleys of the Atlas against the Carthaginians, Bomans Bazan- 
tines, Vandals, and later the Arabs, none of whom have been 
able to absorb or destroy them. They were, in the eleventh 
century, pressed towards the desert; yet they hold a larger 
area than any other people in Africa, — an area stretching from 
the northern skirts of the Atlas south over the Great Desert 
to the regions of the Niger, and the Soudan, and from Egypt to 
the Atlantic Ocean. They were the Libyans of the ancients. 
The great commercial race of the deserts, — their traders unit- 
ing the unknown interior with the Mediterranean, — and natural 
robbers, they form the greatest obstacle to travellers in pene- 
trating that interior. Their language is directly descended 
from the ancient Libyan, and so uncorrupted that the bi-lingual 
inscriptions on the rocks of Northern -Africa show not only 
the name idioms but many of the letters used by modern 
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Berbers. 

It ifl in recent times that the Arabians spread over Northern 
Africa; and, finding the climate very similar to that of Arabia, 
they became people of the soil. Amid this mixture of peoples 
an aggregation is observed. The Moors, or Berbers, living in 
cities, forming the merchants, farmers, and tradesmen ; the 
Arabs on the plains are the shepherds ; the Kabaljls in the 
mountains are ferocious robbers, while the Bedouins defies all 
restraint, and turns his hand against all. These are united 
under the common bond of the Mohammedan faith. 

The African Arab has been modified by climate, and bis 
dialect has so changed that the true Arabian understands him 
with difficulty; but he disdains to borrow the idiom of the con- 
quered people. He pitches his tent in the subdued country 
but generally refuses to mingle with the natives of the soil. 
Lithe, agile, capable of superhuman endurance, impatient of 
control, a lover of the desert, a monotheist by nature, despising 
labour, a lover of gain, especially of unlawful seizure, — such is 
the Arab of antiquity, such is the Arab of to-day. Along fhe 
southern border of the desert, where the Berber, Arab and 
Negro races meet, a complete gra<iation takes place. On many 
of the oases, as Ashen, says Bartle, the harsh Berber character 
is blended with the playfulness and darker colour of the Africam 
The Berber now roams with his flocks over the riiins of a 
splendid eirilization. That civilization was of his own race, 
but he held the soil, while they colonized. They flourished and 
decayed in his midst, and are so completely forgotten that She 
relics of their former grandeur awaken in him not e^en curiosity. 
History finds the Phcdnicians at the height of power and 
civilization. They have the honour of inventing the phonetic 
alphabet, whidh at once sweeps away the tedious and ambiguous 
systems of hieroglyphic writing, and of which our own is simply 
a modification in characfters. They were exclusively maritime. 
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and the boldest mariners of the world. If tradition be received 
thej sailed down the Bed Sea, and after cireumnavigating 
Africa, returned through the Pillars of Hercules and the Med- 
iterranean ; a feat not attempted until after the lapse of more 
than two thousand years. Even the stormy isles of the North- 
ern Ocean were visited by their galleys in search of tin ; and 
the remote Baltic was searched for amber. To them is referred 
the invention of glass, and their artificers astonished the ancients 
by their ingenuity. Insatiate traffickers, they conveyed the 
commodities of India, by the way of the Bed Sea and the 
deserts, to the people of the West. 

Carthage arose at the expense of the mother country ; and 
the conquests of Alexander, and especially his founding the 
great commercial centre of Alexandria, situated on the natural 
highway between the East and the West, ruined Phoenician 
commerce. 

By the captivity of the Jews, Hebrew became mixed with 
Aramean, the language of Babylon, and submerged by the 
political ascendency of the latter, and of Syria, at last to be 
swept away by the Arabic, which, since the conquest in 636 A. 
D., has become the language of the whole country originally 
occupied by the Semitic race. 

One important historical race has not yet submitted to 
classification, but shows a nearer alliance to the Semite than to 
any other branch. They are the Egyptians, who were the 
wonder and admiration of the ancients, and from whom G-reece 
and Bome received the rudiments worked up into their charm- 
ing mythology. 

The Ne,storians, a fragment of the Semitic family belonging 
to the Aramean branch, are found amid the mountains of 
Kurdistan, and the northwest province of Persia. They are an 
exception to the Semite, who never renounces his religion ; ' 
they having, in the fifth century, embraced Christianity. Their 
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ancient language was the same as that spoken hj Chiist; hut 
their modern speech is mixed with Persian, Kurdish, and Turk- 
ish words. Their missionaries present the most wonderful 
examples of perseverance and devotion. 

"When thinly scattered, Ihey are subject to the Kuidp; lut 
one tribe, the Tiaree, are as ferocious as the Kurds, and have 
preserved their independence. 

They are strictly pastoral, and are slowly coming under 
Turkish rule. They are mostly serfs, and suffer from (ztrtme 
poverty. They are generally handsome, with light complexion 
and head with a marked cut of features resembling tbe Jews. 

The origin of the Egyptians has been a probUm creative of 
great confusion. Their language was of too early date to bear 
the impress of collateral branches, and is isolated except in the 
Semitic direction. Its structure is what grammarians would, 
call an advance on the Semitic; but its noun and pronoun are 
entirely like that family of tongues^ and is profuse in aspirates. 
It 'is to history and etymology we must look for a solution. 
Known to the ancients as Egyptians and Ethiopians, they are 
not only interesting for their wonderful civihzation, but from 
its being the only great empire, except the colony of Carthage, 
that the African continent has produced. Much learning boa 
been expended in the controversy whether the Egyptian was a 
negrp or not, which grew out of loose expressions of classic 
iauthors. The necessity for such wordy and never-ending;^ 
debates has been set aside by. the recent explorations of . the/ 
ruins of Egyptian tombs and temples. In the tombs the: 
entire nation, generation after generation, is preserved. Tbe 
skulls of these innumerable mummies are entirely distinct 
from the negro races, approaching in a decided manner the 
type of the European. The hair of the mummies is not wooly, 
but long and flowing^ and, when best preserved, of a brown • 
colour. There can be no reasonable doubt but the sculptures 
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on the monuments of Egypt are faithful delineations. They 
have heen preserved in all their pristine freshness. There the 
negro is admirably drawn, having wooly hair and jetty counten- 
ance; and beside him are placed the red Egyptian, and the 
Semite. Pritchard doubted their African origin, and referred 
them to the Hindoos of the Ganges, a theory quite as baseless. 
The Sanskrit has no affinity for the language of Egypt; and 
there is not the least evidence for any communication having 
taken place between the Nile and the Ganges, not even a 
legendary tale. 

The argument afforded by caste, a unique system, but alike 
adopted by Hindostan and Egypt, has been swept away by the 
revelation recently made that the division of caste never 
existed in Egypt, — Niebuhr notwithstanding,— and that it has 
been recently introduced among the Hindoos. 

A clue to the origin of the Egyptians is given by Hodgson, 
who considers the earliest people of Egypt to have been Berbers. 
Situated in a fertile country, and pressed together, they would 
advance faster then wandering tribes. Their position on the 
highway between Asia and Africa exposed them to repeated in- 
undations. The Berber or perhaps a still earlier Semitic wave 
from Asia formed the under stratum. The modelling of this 
early type is finely shown by the artists on their monuments. 
They were always a mixed people, and their sculptures, at least 
of their ruling class, show predominance of Semitic blood, and 
of that variety known as Chaldean. 

Egypt was for ages a battle-ground between Asiatic and 
African races. After attaining a high state of civilization, 
having finished h^r system of government, and perfected her 
architecture, the shepherd-kings for five -hundred years kept 
her stationary. After their overthrow, she continued her 
triumphant march; but the shepherds, who were probably 
wandering Semitic tribes, added greatly to her future prosperity 
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hy introducing the horse and several other domestic animals. 
Their long residence could not otherwise than leave a deep 
trace, hy admixture of blood. Before their conquest, as well 
as after, the sculptures of Egyptian kings indicate Semitic 
origin. Together with these rulers, there is sculptured negro 
slaves ; and captive Semites, with features still more indicative, 
and what has been styled the true Egyptian type, having flat 
and expressionless features, appear, coming up from the primi- 
tive stratum or earliest race. 

A cursory examination of engravings from Egyptian monu- 
ments clearly indicates a highly developed people, but one 
extremely mixed, and offering a perplexing study. Many of 
the sculptured heads are of pure G-recian mould, and clearly 
must have been related in some manner to Greece. We must 
pass entirely into the land of conjecture; but it is not improb-- 
able that a branch of the Pelasgi penetrated and were incorpo- 
rated with the autochthonic race. 

The Copts are the direct descendants of the old Egyptians, 
and have preserved the lowest type of their sculpture. 

The origin of the Egyptian has been invested with needless • 
importance. Seen through the mist of classic description, 
they seem to absorb the entire ancient world, where compara- 
tively they were but an insignificant people. Their civilization 
was wonderful, occuring as it did, surrounded by barbarism, but 
is dwarfed when compared with that of the present Indo-* 
European. The great diversity of type exhibited by the 
hieroglyphic paintings reveal an extremely mixed race of 
Semites and negroes, with a basic population indicating remote 
Semitic origin. 

These sculptures commence about 4,000 B.C., when the 
hieroglyphics were already perfected. What occurred pre*- 
viously? Linguistic research is silent, and we must abide con- 
clusions drawn from monumental records* 
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There are many tribea in Africa north of the Mountains of 
the Moon, who, from their black colour, have been classed with 
negroes. If reliance be placed in the affinities of language to 
determine the place the various tribes occupy in the classifica- 
tion of mankind, these peo])le belong to the Semitic race, or to 
what some have called Hamitic, which is nothing more than an 
imaginary early branch of that race« 

From the Berber of the coast of the Mediterranean, as we 
pass across the Desert of Sahara : the type changes almost in- 
sensibly from the Semitic to the Negro. There can be no 
doubt that this is the result of mixture of these races. Such 
blendings are observable in the Turanian fragment occupying 
the country between Lakes Yeou and Tsad, where the Berber 
element is added, and the inhabitants of the eastern part of 
the Great Desert, the Tibboo, who have elegant European 
features, with jetty black colour, and speak a language allied to 
the ruling tribe of Borneo. 

- The Haussa occupy the centre of the continent and one of 
its finest provinces; and, until the beginning of this century, . 
' they held an important empire. They speak the Haussas, a 
tongue strongly Semitic. Their forms are graceful; their 
features regular, noble, and pleasing; and their temper lively, 
spirited^ and cheerful. The Eastern Nubians are a very 
ancient people, who speak a language clasGTed by Benan with 
the Semitic. Their physicaLtype is neither Semitic nor Negro. 
They have regular European features, a dark or black counten- 
ance, and curly hair. They are a shrewd, energetic people, 
living a nomadic life. 

Encircling Abyssinia, south of the Hamitic people of the 
Niie, are the QdilaSy a people speaking a language thoroughly 
Semitic, and so powerful and war-like that tliey constantly 
encroach on the Abyssinians. They are a tall and well-formed 
people,! with large foreheads, aquiUne nose, well-cut mouth, a 
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coppery colour, and curly hair. Tliey are the most infamous 
6i all the sla^e-dealing tribes, and are extremely savage, 
delighting in drinking blood as it flows from the living animal; 
and some of their tribes do not even bury their dead, leaving 
them exposed, to be devoured by uild animals. 

Tiie high mountain plateau of Senrsar is inhabited by a race 
of a dark-brown colour, frizzled hair, but regular features They 
are classed by Benan as Semitic. 

The Berherins of Nubia as describ^^d by Denon as of a 
jetty-black colour, exactly like that of antique bronzes, but 
without the smallest resemblance otherwise to tho negro; their 
eyes deep-set and sparkling, with overhanging brovs, high 
pointed nose, mouth wide, lips moderately thick. Their colour 
is not always black, but is often coppery-red. Their face is 
perfectly oval, and nose offcen Grecian; their hair bushy, but 
not woolly. They are of precisely the Hamitic type, but their 
language cannot be assigned at present to any family. 

The Eellatahs are a race inhabiting a territory equal in ex- 
tent to one-tenth of Europe, extending from the Atlanic Ocean 
to Borneo on the east, from the Great Desert to the Bight of 
Benin and Kong Mountains on the south. They are of perfect 
European features, of a mahogany colour, sometimes not darkey 
than the Spaniard, and their hair straight. They have a 
noble bearing, are intelligent, and possess a deep poetic feeling, 
and are subject to the deepest enthusiasm. They are a nomadic 
people, w'ho have made considerable advance in agriculture. 
They have lately attracted attention by the zeal they have dis- 
played in promulgating the faith of Mohammed. In this they 
rival the Arab, and seem destined to extend the religion of the 
prophet over Africa. They are thus working a great change 
for the better; for it must be acknowledged that Mahommed- 
anism is the best f^ystem which the African will receive, and 
that it is immeasurably superior to the fetichism of the negro. 
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It prohibits human sacrifice, nourishes learning, and induces 
a belief in personal dignity, a trust in Providence, and unites 
all believers into a common brotherhood. It has also pre- 
vented the slave-trade. This is shown by the Fellatahs never 
haying participated in the slave-trade, for, according to the 
Eioran, a believer cannot become a slave. 

Although greatly mixed, it is the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge that they are of the original Egyptian or 
Hamitic stock* Their language is primitive, and without an 
alphabet^ and its numerals reach only five. It has a relation- 
ship in its alliteral changes to the Kaffer tongue, which prob- 
ably is a degraded offspring of the primitive Hamito-Semitic. 
Its- structure is alhed to the Ashanti and Timmanee. The 
Man dingoes and YolofEs on the Gambia and Senegal retain a 
vestige of Semitic blood largely dilutely with the true African. 
They ape zealous Mohammedans, but still are fetich in their 
worship. They possess well-ordered governments, and good 
public schools ; and all their leading men can read and write 
Arabic. They are good agrieull urists, and skilful manufacturers 
of cloth, leather, iron instruments, and their merchants enter- 
prisingly conduct the principal commerce of Northern Africa. 

The African, or negro, race, as will be seen by reference to 

the chart, were an early branch thrown off previously to the 

■ 

subdivision of the main stem into the other three great fam- 
ilies. Erom this: it will be understood that we are not to con- 
sider one race as springing from another, but each advancing ^ 
after itt own type in a parallel or diverging course. 

The popular idea of the negro race, as sooty black, with 
\¥oal]^. hair, flati noses, and long heels, is very erroneous, and 
applies ionly as. a type. 

There is no> family of mankind among whom greater diversity- 
exists than the African, as will be seen by a review of its 
varipus tribes. 3ome nations, as the Yoloffs, present the finest 
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European forms, regular and perfect features, but their eolotit 
is deepest bltick ; while the people of the Gold Coast have 
perfect negro features, but are light coloured. The Barabras 
and Bedjas present scarcely any other African piculiarif}- than 
a swarthy complexion, and curly hair. Other tribes have negro 
features, and black colour, but straight hair. The Bechuttoa 
KafEers have European features and foim, and a light colour, 
but woolly hair. Thus, through every gradation of hair, colour 
and features, — from the highest Aryan to the lowest Hotten- 
tot, — there are all grades, from woolly to straight, fr( m white 
to black, from high, aquiline features to the depressed of the 
typical negro. 

What is called the "Negro type'' is the exception, and seems 
to be the result of adverse circumstances. More than a general 
view of the inaumerable tribes of Africa will not be jirofitable. 
It is of little avail to read lists of unpronounceable names. We 
can group the primary facts and thus render tbem available; 
but the countless negro tribes and dialects, the rise and fall of 
which counts in the progress of mankind scarcely more than 
the births and deaths of antelopes and lions of that locality, 
are of Uttle use. The desert tribes, including all those dwelling 
north of the Mountains of the Moon, have been referred to 
elsewhere, as thev show closer alliance to another branch, the 
Semitic or Hamito-Semitic. 

A branch marked in the chart as African, was thrown off at 
an early period, and occupied Africa. When the Semitic wave 
bore the Berber, the Egyptian, and the Arab, successively to 
Africa, and perhaps a still earlier people, the two races, the 
African and the Semitic, blended together. I have purposely 
arranged the tribes north of the Mountains of the Moon in a- 
descending series, from the pure Semite to the almost Afnccn 
Mandingoe. It will be seen by the present chaj)ter that the 
degradation can be carried still further. The Mandingoea are - 
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i^^arkable for their fine physique, and ingenuity in arts and 
agriculture; but in the dense jungles and swamps which line 
their coast for hundreds of miles, they assrume what has been 
considered the trile "negro type/' The climate, deadly to 
^ropeans, has exerted a moulding influence. We speak of 
Senegambia, which is peopled by a jetty black negro race. 
Northern Guinea is peopled by a low negro race who are the 
most degraded pagans. 

•The tribes of the Gold Coast are more intelligent. 

The Kon« dwell on the coast from St. Andrew to Cape 
M ensurado. They have a fine physique, are of every grade of 
colour, but have negro features. The Ashanti races have an 
inferior physical development, and do not present open or 
manly countenances. They have been exposed to the terrible 
Blight of slavery; but missionaries have begun a civilizing 
process, which may reach high results. 

The tribes of Benin, Dahomey, and Toruba, have also been 
disorganized by the demand for slaves. Dahomey has become 
i^iiiost proverbially known. The people of Toruba have a con- 
stitutional government, profess a monotheistic religion, are in- 
S^trious, and notably free from licentiousness, and skilful in 
&e arts. 

All the Northern tribes, even those which are absolutely 
•*negro," have various religious customs which point to their 
Semitic parentage: " Such as circumcision ; division of tribes 
into families, Arid often into the number twelve; the interdic- 
tSoh of matriage between families too nearly related ; bloody 
sacrrfices; and the sprihkling of blood upbn the altars and door- 
posts; the observance of new moons, and weekly festivals; the 
division of titiie into seven days; the shaving the head, and 
wearing tiattered clothes in sign of mourning; the rites of 
purification, and the belief in demoniacal possession .'' 

One cu^otn, however, is decidedly African: the heirship of 
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' all property descending to the females instead of the malas, 
and through the sister instead of the son. 

From the Mountains of the Moon south to the Southern 
Sea, the entire continent of Africa, from ocean to ocean, is 
peopled by a pure race of negroes, who have completely pene- 
trated its every recess, and made it for iin memorial ages their 
home. Their language proves them to be a unit, but throws 
no light on their origin, except it be to prove I hem to be a 
distinct people. It is not to be understood that a uniform 
type prevails. On the contrary, there exists the greatest 
diversity, from the high features of the European to the flat 
nose of the negro, and from jetty black to light yellow. The 
prominent nationaUties which may be taken as characteristic 
of the countless inferior tribes, are the Pongo and Congo 
peoples of the Atlantic coast; the Kaffers, Zulus, and Bechu- 
anas of the south ; the Swahere of tbe eastern coast ; and the 
Hottentot Family. Thus the South African tribes are divided 
into two great families, Kaffers and Hottentots. 

The latter are the oldest people, and probably inhabited the 
regions to the north, and were expelled southward by the 
approach of the Kaffers, a process still taking place. They 
would then appear as a contemporary wave of the oriental 
negro, whom they resemble. The Kaffers, who have given 
their name to the great North African Family, are a tall, 
robust race, with a deep black or bronze complexion. Their 
faces are oval, nose not depressed, and the hair only crisped. 
They are a pastoral and patriarchal people. Their language is 
soft and euphonious, but has incorporated the "click" of the 
Hottentot. 

All the dialects of this family are distinguished by "allitera- 
tion," by which is meant that the "initial letter of the leading 
noun reappears in the beginning of all dependent or related 
words in the sentence." Everything is sacrificed to this, as 
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we^often see in children's prattle, which it exactly resembles. 
Aa though a child should say, for, I am very thirsty to-day, Ti 
tam tvery thirsty to-tday. Nothing can show with greater 
force- than this peculiarity the common oiigin of the tribes who 
usd this strange euphony. The people of Southern G-uinea all 
speak a KafEtT dialect, of which it is said, ''there are perhaps 
no languages in the world capable of more definiteness and 
precision of expression." 

The Damaras are supposed to have emigrated from the 
interior of Africa to the country they used to occupy, extend- 
ing east from the Atlantic to Lake Ngami,. within the last 
century. They are a pastoral people. They practise circum- 
cision, and offer prayers and sacrifices to the spirit of the dead. 
They are in constant warfare >^ith the Hottentots, whose 
territory they have invaded, and being rapidly exterminated. 
The Ovampas dwell to the north of the Damaras. They are 
skilled in working metals, in agriculture, and in commerce. 
Their love of country is so great that they are unprofitable for 
slaves, as they die of home-sickness. 

The Bechuanas are the most powerful of the Kaffer races. 
They are keen wits,- of revengeful temper, and given to theft. 
Agriculture flourishes under the care of the women, while the 
men engage in hunting and war. Their language is poor in 
abstract terms, having no words for conscience, spirit, &c., and 
hence their mental advance must be extremely limited. 

The people of the eastern coast are more degraded than those 
of the western. They believe in the grossest fetichism, and 
are preyed upon by the most loathsome superstitions. They 
bavefelt also the blight of the slave-trade; and the most cruel 
and devasting wars have been waged for the purpose of slave 
capture. 

The tribes of Kaffers sre not stationary, but their state of 
unrest' resembles that of the Germans in the first centuries. 
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Gigantic emigrations en masse are constantij occurring, and 
nations are as constantly absorbed, conquered, or blotted out. 
The Matabele on the east have founded a vast empire, embrac- 
ing many disjointed fragments; the Tkchobe have erected 
another; and the Makalolo have nearly peri&l.rd by fe^er. The 
emigration of the Damaras have already been spoken of, and 
also that they were rapidly perishing by the fierce onslaughts 
of Hottentot tribes. 

The Hottentot, the oldest African family, extended far to 

the north as shown by the Hottentot names the rivers in the 

Kaffer country still retain, and also by fragment s of tribes 

which dwell as far north, and even beyond, Lake Ngami. In 

the deserts, where the most degraded Kaffer tribes live by the 

side of the Bushman, the vitality of race is beautifully shown. 

They have lived thus for ages, but are as distinct as when they 

first came in contact. The former will grow pumpkins and 

keep a few goats, but the latter know nothing of even such 

little arts, and lead a brutal life, depending for subsistence on 

the scanty game and vermin of the desert. 

The Hottentots have been pushed southward until they 
have reached the extremity of Africa. Here they recently 
met a new pressure. The European Cape Colony began driv- 
ing them back against their old enemies; and between the two 
forces they are rapidly declining. The whole number of pure 
Hottentots is estimated not to exceed 20,000. 

Other tribes on the south-western coast have disappeared, 
and others have mingled with the whites, producing a mongrel 
race called Griquas. The Bushmen, or Bosjesmen, are the 
most remarkable of the Hottentot tribes; It has been sup- 
posed that they were merely degraded members of that people; 
but their independent dialect shows them to be distinct, and 
they are now supposed to be the earliest wave of that people 
who entered Southern Africa, and, as the Turanians were 
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beaten down by the Aryans in India, so were they oppressed 
bj the succeeding Hottentots. A deadly hatred still exists 
between them. The territory of the Cape Colody was the 
central abode of the Bushmen. They had been pushed to the 
very brink of the continent. They are in the most savage 
condition, living in burrows or bushes. Yet, savage as they 
are, they are excellent herdsmen, in the employ of the oolon- 
iats» and the only African race that has manifested any aptitude 
for art, the only race who have sought to express ideas by rude 
Garyings on rock and tree. IiVagments of this people dwell as 
&r north as Lake J^Tgami, and it is thought, from the slaves 
brought from the interioi^ of Africa, that they may be scattered 
over all South Africa. 

Their moral condition is the lowest. They have no family 
ties, nor personal names; no name for wife. They are cheerful, 
friendly, and true to their promise. 

The descriptions oE the Bushmen have been drawn ^rom the 
most exaggerated examples. They often present fair propor- 
tions; but they are usually badly fed, and often suffer the 
most pinching want. Small ground-animals, as rats and mice, 
are their staple food ; and they wander over the deserts oE the 
Great South Namaqua-land where there are only four inhab- 
itants to the square mile. Hence they present a dwai*fish size, 
sometimes less than five feet, vnth thin limbs, slight body, and 
projecting abdom((n. Their high and prominent cheek-bones, 
oblique eyes, flat noses, and yellow skin give them a decided 
Mongolian expression. Their skuU is narrow and long, the 
hair grows in tufts, leaving bare spaces between, and, when 
long, hangs in knotted curls like pipe-stems. 

Their language is distinguished by "deep, aspirated gutterals, 
harsh consonants, and a multitude of ugly, inimitable clicks." 
Yet its structure, in grammatical gender and accusative case, 
allies it to the most highly organized languages. Its a£Gmities 
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are with Coptic and Semitic. This fact is illustrated in the 
chart, by placing them next to those races. These points of 
resemblance between the earliest peoples, however indistinct, 
are extremely interesting, as they point unmistakably to the 
original unity of the races so allied. 

This survey of the African tribes has been very brief, nor 
does it appear necessary to dwell on the minute . descriptions 
of people whose names perhaps will be for the first time pre- 
sented, and in an hour forgotten ; who have no part in our 
civihzation, and little in that of the world. The facts which 
go towards illustrating the origin of races which they afford is 
^11 the service that can be wrung from them. 
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THE NORTH TURANIAN RACES. 

NamOt Derivation of. Which are the Autochthonic, the Aboriginal Raoes ? 
Wide extent of the Turanian Family. Characteristics of Languages, 
Agglutination, Successive Waves, The Chinese. Iberians, Lapps. 
Finns. Permians. Votiaks. Yoguls Ostiaks, dc. 
Samoiedes. The Mongolians. Turkish Race. Turko- 
mans, Usbeks, Kirgis. Yakuts Tungusians. Mand- 
shus. Yakagers. Kamtschadales. Aino. Japanese. 
Coreans. American Indians, Similarity of; Unity of; 
Origin of. Origin of Indian Tribes. The Incasand Az- 
tecs, from Whence Derived. Destiny of the Red Race, 
Turanians of the Caucasus, 

EE great stem from which the Semitic branch 
sprang continued united with the parent trunk 
for a length of time thereafter, as shown by the 
closer relalioniihip of the languages thus con- 
tinuing together. This relationship is so evid- 
ent, that high authorities have said that there 
were really but two families of languages, — the Sem- 
itic and Aetan; thus confounding the Turanian 
with the latter. 
We must not be misled by classification, which is imperfect 
and arbitrary at best. In the early days of their separation, 
mixtures would occur; and we find, that, faintly as the line is 
drawn between the blending members of Si;mitic and Turanian, 
that between Turanian and Aryan is still less perceptible. 

The name of this great family is derived from Tura, the 
swiftness of the horse : it being applied by the Aryans to the 
barbarous country lying outside of their own. They are widely 
spread; and so remotely have their branches diverged that only 
by the closest attention to analogy can their relations be deter- 
mined. The difficulties which environ the subject are increased 
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by the blending of nationalities, by which their salient charac- 
ters are, more or less, obliterated; and, as the dispersion occured 
countless ages before the most vague record, it is in vain we 
look for aid to history. Should we successfully account for the 
origin of the existing raee»^~^not lautochthonie, for people after 
people have succeeded each otber^ leaving only vestiges of their 
existence in many places scattered, over the globe. Of these 
we can only conjecture that they were waves thrown off in 
vastly remote ages from some creative centre. Of these we 
learn by remnants -driven into mountain fastnesses by the pre^- 
dominance of superior races, where they have maintained theic 
purity by isolation. These relics are the ancient types of the 
vast Turanian family which now, here and there, over the 
whole of the Old World,! crop out, like the mountain -chfPs to 
which they have be«n driven, through the thick strata of other 
nationaUties. They are the oldest people of which we can 
learn by the study of language; Undoubtedly, between them 
and the makers of the flint arrows of the Drift numberless 
others existed, stratum on stratum. But of them we can only 
conjecture, and by- imugination bridge the vast interval. 

The study and classifleation of the Turanian tongues has 
been the most wonderful triumph of comparative philology. 
The fact that the structure* of savage languages is more intric- 
ate, and hence theii: affinities. more strongly marked, has beea- 
of great assistance; Embracing ^b» wandering tribes from th^ 
North Oape to the Pijcifio- Ocean j the Chinese, the Dravidian- 
Hindoo, the Malay and Polynesiany and the entire Indian 
people of the New World, its » limits are at once strongly 
marked and imperceptibly biejaded;- It embraces at least twa« 
thirds of mankind; forming' the* understratum, and average* 
element, at no time or place altaining any great civilization. 
Its languages hare been styled/Nomadic from the wandering 
character of this family, and the- great fluctuations which, occuf 
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in thiBmselves. They are. characterized by agglutination, or 
the building up of phrases by gluing word to word, so that the 
•phrase is but a single word. They are also distinguished for 
the regularity of their forms ; the indiscriminate use of the 
same word as noun, adjective, and verb ; and the rapid diverg- 
ence made by these dialects, resulting from the isolated tribes 
wandering over vast plains ; aiid absence of written forms. It 
must be remembered, that, previous to their separation, the 
Aryan and Turanian branches spoke the same primitive 
language. The agglutinized form is necessarily the earliest 
effort of the mind to express its thoughts. 

MUller separates the Turanians into two divisions, — the 
northern and southern. The former includes the Tungusic, 
Mongolic, Turkic, Samoiedic, and Finnic classes; the latter the 
Tai'c, Malaic, Gangetic, Lohitic, Munda, and Tamulic. To the 
northern division tlie American Indian may be added. 

It is entirely by the comparative study of their languages 
that he supposes there were two directions for their migration, 
north and south, from the table-lands of Central Asia. TJie 
first southern wave — the Taic — settled on the Meikong, Mein- 
am, Irrawaddy, and Brahmapootra; the first northern, on the 
Amoor and Lena, founding the Tungusic tribes. A second to 
the south pushed on to the Islands of the South Sea, and 
founded the Malays; a third poured through the Himalaya, and 
formed the original native population of India, crushed by the 
conquering Aryan -Hindoos. A second to the north originated 
the Mongul ; and a third the Turkish tribes. This is only an 
hypothesis which can never be proved. The number and 
direction of these emigrations can never be known. According 
to Bawlinson, the enthusiastic decipherer of the inscriptions of 
Nineveh, the "Median Empire,*' which flourished and fell 
before Ninevah vi as known, 2458 — 2234 B. C, was composed 
of a mixture of Turanian races with Semitic or Egyptian. 
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Even then, the Chineee Empire was as glorious as to-day:. 
Bejnotelj situated from the arena of classic history, its existeDC^ 
was unknown. 

Erom the infantile structure of I be Chinese language, to- 
gether with the discovery that, at least 2000 B, C, they had ft 
fixed and permanent government, they are supposed to be the 
earliest civilization of the Turanian race. Chinese is disting- 
uished by its singing accent, which designates the woi^d, and 
remains absolutely fixed; for, if it changes in the slightest 
degree, it produces a new word. A departure is observed ia 
the Siamese, in laying the stress on the last word of a compound 
expression. The Burman takes a conspicuous step towards 
agglutination, which is seen more decidedly in the Thibetan, 
which is furthest separated from the monosyllabic tongues. 

It has no grammar, as we understand that word ; that is, no 
reflections or declensions; but the relation of words entirely 
depend on their localities in the sentence. Its words are all 
roots, having never been changed by prefixes or suffixes, thus 
remaining in the most primitive possible state. Although 
more civilized than other members of this family, the language 
is the most undeveloped of all* They have advanced to the 
agglutinative stage, but the Chinese presents but slight 
approach to this more progressed form. Yet we must allow 
that these agglutinative tongues were once as simple as the 
Chinese. By some fatality, and probably by its early fixture, 
in the sacred writings of Confucius, the latter has remained 
almost immovable. 

The twelve thousand characters or letters in this language 
were once the pictures of the objects they represented, but 
now contracted into seemingly arbitrary signs. All its char* 
acters are such contractions of pictures once used, and, as the 
contraction is not governed by any rule, and it is not allowable 
to introduce a new picture for a word, how can a new idea be 
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expressed? 

The labour of learning these characters, to use them correctly, 
and write them elegantly, comprises the tedious system of 
Chinese education, on the success of which all perferment 
depends. If an idea is to be expressed, it must be written 
exactly after the pattern furnished by the classics, and hence 
must become the same idea. A better plan to fetter and stag- 
nate thought cannot be conceived. There can be no hterary 
progress until the whole system is thrown aside for a phonetic 
alphabet, an event which will not occur until forced on them 
by a conquering race. With such a clumsy method, poetry 
and oratory cannot flourish, though all the poetiy and fire of 
Chinese character, perhaps, can be expressed. The affinities of 
their dialect have not been considered sufficiently explicit to 
place the Chinese in the Turanian Family; but whatever evid- 
ence is thus furnished is supported by physical characters. 
The obliquity of the eyelids and smallness of the eyes, the lank 
straight, black hair, and yellow colour, point in the same 
direction as linguistic alhances. The Mandshus are superior 
to the Cilinese proper, being more warlike, and better capable 
of ruHngi 

Turanian fragments exist in Europe, as previously stated. 
Of these, the Ibbbians have attracted great attention from the 
anomaly of the Basque language which they speak. It is pre- 
eminently agglutibative, and strikingly related to the languages 
of America. It compares the idea-word, and, in so doing, 
suppresses entire syllables, presenting sometimes only a single 
letter of a root, and distinguishes case by the striking use of 
post-positions. It is similar to the Tartar tongues, to which 
Finnic makes a closer approach. 

So isolated have they remained in their mountain fastnesses 
that they seem like a foreign people dropped into the centre of 
Europe. According to l^trabo, they were not originally war- 
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like ; were moderately endowed with natural gifts ; • werer & 
laborious, agricultural, and mining r«co, until driven by the 
inundation of the Celtic Gauls into the fastnesses of thd 
Pyrenees, and, by the bruises of war, compelled to defend 
themselves. There they have remained, their jealousj of each 
other preventing the petty tribes into which they are divided 
from uniting, even sufficiently to maintain their independence* 
From their abhorrence of foreigneis they have remained com* 
paratively pure, a fossil people, from an age immensely remote. 
They have retained, on their poor soil, their love of aguiculture^ 
and are still miners. Their costumes, dances, and amusements 
are like those of their immemorial ancestors, as is their extreme 
affection for their dead. 

Ancient writers mention them as having arrived at a remark- 
able degree of civilization. They were noted for their success 
in mining, and were widely dispersed, even to the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia. They had been several times invaded by 
Celtic tribes, who forced themselves over the Pyrenees, and- 
were eventually almost annihilated. 

Prom the traces left of allied tribes, it appears that the 
Iberians, Pinns, and Lapps entered Europe from the north and 
east. Whether to them the rude remains of works of art, so 
abundantly scattered, are to be referred is a question of doubt. 
Some of the latter, mounds, piles of huge blocks of stone, and 
the lake -dwellings of Switzerland may, with probability, be 
referred to them. 

The mountains saved the Iberians; their inhospitable climate, 
the Lapps and Pinns. Crowded to the north, until they 
reached a land where the harvest was too unpromising to 
invite further pursuit, the severity of climate has told destruc- 
tively on the Lapps; so much so, that they are the lowest 
people of Europe. No instance better shows the effect of ' 
climate than the contrast presented between them and the • 
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Magyars. The former ha^e a dusky complexion, scanty beard, 
protruding chin, high cheek-bones, slender limbs, oblique eyes; 
in short, are the most unsightly of the tribes of Europe ; the 
latter are the most symmetrically formed, being models of 
physical perfection, and only by an occasional obliquity of the 
eyelids do they denote their descent from the Ostiaks, as ugly 
and disgusting as the Lapps. The Lapps are the only nomadi<J 
and heathen population in Europe. They have their reindeer 
and dogs, — their only domestic animals, — and their locality is 
determined by pasturage. 

The Finns are not inferior in physical development. Their 
complexion is dusky, and they have a serious and gloomy ex- 
pression, with a strong tendency to superstition, and hence by 
nature lovers of the subterranean regions of mines. Wilful 
and morose as their inhospitable climate, they do not change' 
their own ways, nor learn those of strangers. 

While the other Turanian dialects have been in a great- 
measure adulterated by blendings with other peoples, the 
result of wars, the Finnic has, by isolation and early embodi- 
ment in sacred songs, been preserved in purity. They are one 
of the best-cultivated of the Turanian races, and to them 
belongs the honour of producing and transmitting the Kala- 
tiHila, one of the few great epic poems of the world, and 
almost the only one produced by the Turanian race. 

Europe has received great benefit from the Hungarians or 
Magyars. They have taught how to organize a constitutional 
government, which gives great liberty to subjects, yet holds 
them amenable to law. They also taught courtesy and dignity 
of manners. Their origin is proved by their language to be 
held in common with the Finns, Ltipps, (Strahlenberg, Buys- 
broek.) and the Ostiaks who inhabit Bashkiria, situated at the 
northern extremity of the Ural Mountains, through the passes 
of which they came from Asia. 
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The Fermians, Yotiaks, Tscheremisses, Voguls, Ostiaks, are 
some of the principal tribes that inhabit the countries watered 
by the Yishera, Yiatka, Kama, Obi, Istish, and the Uralian 
chain,. the dialects of all of whom are allied to the Finnic. 

The Samoiedes are a race dwelling on the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, and extending up the great rivers from the Grulf 
of Kara to Yenisei. , 

The have a few reindeer, but subsist by hunting, and devour 
dead whales and marine animals that drift ashore. It has been 
found that traces of this people exist in the south of Siberia, 
and they appear to have been crowded towards the north, as 
the Lapps have been in Europe. Their traditions say that 
they came from Eastern countries. 

The dialects of the Samoiedes are closely allied and are united 
with the Tschudic or Finnic and the Caucasian. The latter 
fact points to the time when they passed through the gates of 
the Caucasian Mountains. 

The Mongolian race is divisible into the Mongols proper, the 
Buriats, and the Kalmucks. The Mongols have been taken as 
representatives or types of the Turanian race, but do not 
represent it as well as some others. The countries around the 
Altai Mountains, especially to the north, have from immemorial 
time been the home of these people, the lakes, mountains, and 
rivers retaining the names given by them. 

The Mongols are nomads, and inhabit Mongolia, a great 
steppe or plain north of China, and are scattered in Siberia. 
They are now ruled by governments they once overthrew. 
They are timid and credulous, but terrible when excited by 
vengeance or fanaticism. 

The Buriats wander in Siberia from the border of China to 
the Upper Lena. 

The Kalmucks' native country is the mountainous region on 
the frontier of Turkestan and China, but colonies have wandered 
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to the Don and Volga, and into Siberia. They have high, 
prominent, and broad cheek-bones ; small eyes, widely separate^ 
by a . broad, flat nose ; coarse jet-black hair, scarcely any eye- 
brows, and enormous ears, presenting a hideous physical 
aspect. 

The TuBKisH Bags lias largely figured in history; and its 
deeds partake of the wild steppes frpm which its hordes made 
their desperate springs on Europe. Its. tribes are scattered 
from the mouth of the Lena on the jshores of the Arctic Oce^n 
to the frontiers of Hungary and Northern and Eastern Africa, 
reaching into Europe on one side and Southern Asia on the 
other. 

These tribes once received indiscriminately the name o£ 
Tartars; but, as the Tiirks are the leading people, it is proper 
to designate all related tribes by their name. They appear to 
be incapable of improvement. Living neighbours, or subjects, 
or conquerors of refined nations, they always have remained 
barbarians. They are equally unchanging in dialect ; and the 
hordes which have been separated beyond the r» ach of tradi- 
tion can converse with each other. The Turk ot* Constantin- 
ople finds no difficulty in being understood by a Yakut from 
Siberia or a Tartar from Astrachan. 

The Turks first appeared to the northward of the Chinese 
provinces Shensi and Shansi probably about the beginning of 
our era, where, during a centusy, they engaged in a fierce war 
with the Chinese. Broken by famine, a portion united with 
the latter, an'! overthrew and expelled the other portion, who 
migrated westward. Tribes of Tungusian and Mongolian 
origin filled the vacuum thus created, to be in like manner ex* 
polled and thrown t'o the west in the third century, when the 
sullen sound of these hoarse human waves were first heard by 
Europeans. Turkish tribes inhabit the ^Russian provinces of 
Kazan, Astrachan, Siberia^ and Crimea, These are the Tartar 
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hordes of the Czar. The language of the Crim-Tartar differs 
little from the Turk. 

The Turkomans wander with their herds over Northern 
Persia, Western Armenia, Southern Georgia, and the region 
east of the Caspian. They are a lively, intelligent people, who 
hoast that they rest neither under the shadow of a tree nor 
the authority of a king. Their features are extremely Turan- 
ian; of a coppery hue, and their physique is more wiry and 
lithe than the OsmanH. Erom them the celebrated Seljukian 
Turks descended. 

The TJsBEKS are a closely related people, though more agri- 
cultural. Their capital is Bukara, and their country is very 
extensive. 

The Turks of Turkestan^are the remains of a once powerful 
nation, from which originated the celebrated Osmanh or Otto- 
man Turks, who are now the ruling class in all the Turkish 
possessions, numbering eleven or twelve millions, and forming 
the gentry and nobility of Turkey. Theirs is the polite and 
ofEcial language of Syria, Egypt, Tunis, and Tripoli, and is 
spoken throughout the southern provinces of Asiatic Bussia, 
the provinces bordering the Caspian, and all Turkestan. In 
1453 they conquered the eastern capital of the Boman Empire, 
and have since made the city of Constantine the capital of 
their European possessions. 

The Ej:b«is occupied the south of Siberia, between the 
rivers Tom and the Yenisei ; but, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, they were forced out by the Mongols, and 
now their hordes roam over the immense deserts or steppes of 
Great Tartary. 

The Yaeutb are the most remote tribe of the Turkish family, 
and at the same time have preserved their language in purity. 
They are scattered on the borders of the Northern Ocean, over 
a country the most desolate in the world, where the mean 
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tempwibLrdtOf QP Eoap^ur. beilQw freezing, and mercury is a. 
8q]$sI t^ooKK^R^s In^tlkeyeary and at the depths of a few feet,. 
thQ-eartihiiftipeirpQtuaUy frozen. 

TJiere ar^^mftnjr/trib^s of Turks or Tartars in Siberia; and; 
tbei K4zaa:Tur]$s inEuropeaa Bussia are interesting, as they 
are^noyr changing from nomadic to: agricultural life. 

The :Tuqgu8tai|s wander over the vast area from Lake Baikal 
to the 3ea.o£ Okotsk. Their original home is . Daouria, north 
of Corea and: China. They extend along the Amoor and Usuri 
Bivers to the. shores of the Eastern Ocean. Under the govern- 
njieot ofBussia, according to the animal they have domesticated 
and use, they .are called Dog, Horse, and Beindeer Tungusians. 
Tbety roam over, the trackl0ss .and interminable steppes, from 
the Yenis^tO/ the Facifto Ocean. They are called Mandshus. 
in- Ghitia, having in- 1644 conquered that immense empire, and 
ever siacejretjiuned: its government^ fiUing all its offices, and, 
being; jts soldiers* 

The- Tungu^ic. language is the lowest of the Turanian family, 
being more unadvi^nced than the Chinese. In Mandshu there, 
are numbers of words -without distinctive terminations, being 
U/sed, for- noun, verb,, adverb, apd ^ particle. This is the only 
T0Qgu.9ian . dialecthaying a Uterature. They are more m uscular 
o£ hieavier make, than the Chinese, and have a physiognomy 
eicpresaiye of larger views, and more, determinateness of pur- 
pose^: Th^iF. complexion, varies ; but the blonde, with blue eyes, 
light. 'hair j and aquiUoe nqse,. 13 n^t rare, 

Th;^^raUgipn.;o{ tb^ Mandshu js buddhism; of the Osmanli. 
aiid thi)6e,t|M»y gaverniiiMphfimu^edanis^i; and Christianity is 
professed in Siberia.. 

O0 Jtbe 43!orthernJitiiits of Asia, a^d like scattered fragments, 
between thei . hordes of pthei:- races, and isles of the Pacific, 
tribes are. fQund:Which' formerly w^re not assigned to any class 
beoaui^e so littl^j koowin.. Tti^se are the Ostiaka of the Xenj^ei,^ 
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the Yakagers, Kamtschadales, Ainos, Coreans, the Japanese 
and Lew-Chew Islanders. Erom a careful comparison of dia- 
lects, remains found in mounds, customs, and fragmentary 
speech still existing, it has heen concluded that over the vast 
region of Northern Asia, from the Lew-Chew Islands, Japan, 
the Kuriles, Aleutians, and Kamtchatka, one race, the Aino^, 
held barharous possession. The Japanese and Lew-Chews 
have felt the influence of the Chinese from an early day. 

The Ainos, or Kurihans, who have given their name to this 
family, inhabit the eastern coast of Asia, and dependent 
islands. Ebhnologically, this family resembles the other 
northern Asiatics, and their dialects are allied, especially the 
Aino, to the Samoiedes, and the nations of the Caucasus. The 
Japanese, who have, by the aid of Chinese civilization, and 
free infiltration of blood, advanced beyond all other members 
of this family, are described by travellers as a handsome people, 
with oval heads, regular features, and full round foreheads. 
Their language unquestionably places them in the Turanian 
class, and with the Tungusians. 

It is through these northern Asiatics we pass to the Esqui- 
maux of the New World, and from thence to all its other 
innumerable Indian tribes. The Tschuktschi and Koriaks 
resemble the Exquimaux in manners and language, and it is 
from this northern region, at Behring's Straits, or Aleutian 
Islands, that a connection exists facile for the passage of 
savages. From the Arctic Ocean across the equator to Terra- 
del-Euego, the countless tribes into which the Indians are 
broken present a constant approach to one common type. In 
moral character afid intellectual status, as well as in physical 
contour, they are alike. Humboldt says: "The Indians of New 
Spain have a general resemblance to those who inhabit Canada, 
Florida, Peru, and Brazil. They have the same swarthy, and 
copper colour, straight and smooth hair, small head, squat body 
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long eye, with the corners directed upwards towards the 
temples, prominent cheek- bones, thick lips, expressive of gen- 
tleness in the mouth, strongly contrasted with a gloomy and 
severe look." "We think that we perceive them all to be 
descended from the same stock, notwithstanding the prodigious 
diversity of languages which separate them from one another." 

There is a closer adherence to a common type between the 
most aberrant American tribes, than the numbers of the Turkic 
or Tamulic classes. The s:ime type of skull characterizes all the 
American tribes the partially civilized Peruvians and Aztec's, 
and barb.irous Patagonian and Esquimaux. The dialects of the 
American tribes do not differ as much as some authors endeavour 
to prove; and between those which make the widest departure 
there are generally connecting or intermediate forms. Eew of 
these dialects have been carefully studied ; and all of them are 
so subject to change, that a few years serves to render obsolete 
the old words, and introduce a new vocabulary. None of these 
have ever had a literature, none have an alphabet, and to 
foreigners is assigned the task of writing their sounds by the 
use of foreign letters. How vague and unsatisfactory this 
method must be to all except those who, with a theory already 
conceived, assert positively the absolute distinction of race 
between petty tribes ! The dialects of the New World have 
been but partially studied ; but the facts brought to light point 
to a common source. Many dialects are related by their vocab- 
ularies, others by their grammatical structures. 

The idiom of the Indian dialects is very intricate, and among 
the most laborious and artfully contrived that any language 
possesses. Yet dialects as remote as those of the Incas of 
Peru, the Aztecs of Mexico, and the Six Nations of New Tork, 
maintain striking analogies in their constructional forms. The 
dissimilarity between the structure of the Indian dialect and 
the European, renders it almost impossible for an Indian to 
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perf ectlj acquise the- latter. 

There are two reasons why their structura should remain 
alike, while their voeahularies are lost. Striioture is far mora 
permanent than words, and the aggluterative method o£ forma- 
tion in all these dialects is unfavourable to the preservatioa of 
the original or root-word. 

Barton has discovered *' traces of the Samoiede dialects, 
unequivocally preserved in an immense portion of AmericA;*' 
and Vater has shown, **that in respect to most of the words 
denoting universal ideas, and sensible objects of perpetual 
recurrence, words may be found nearly resembling each other 
in some of the idioms of America, and some of those spoken in 
JNTorthern Asia.'' The Indian skull is remarkably like that o£ 
the Asiatic or Turkic. Blumenbach pointed out their likeness. 
Humboldt assess: " We cannot refuse to admit that the human 
species does not contain races resembHng one another mora 
nearly than the American, Mongols, Mandshus, and Malays." 
In physical traits, in morals and intellect, and his nomadic 
habits, the Indian resembles the Asiatic. The colour of bis 
skin and hair, his prominent cheek -bonea, oblique eyelids^ 
scanty beard, are peculiar marks of similarity* 

There i« every reason to consider that the Incas and Aztecs 
were branches of the American race; under the favourable 
auspices of soil and climate, they begaa. a civiliaf^tioQ o£ a 
unique and astonishing character; and, had they remained, 
undisturbed, would have risen to the glory of tha emp^s of 
classic renown. They constructed temples oi hewn porphyry, 
measured the year, and properiy divided it by the phaseaof the. 
moon, possessed an advanced system of pieture-writiDg, had 
literature composed of poetry and history, and a complicated^ 
government. Their traditions stated that tliey came from the 
north-west, in which they agree with the traditions of other 
tribes who refer their ancieqt homes in that direqtioii. 
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The Koriaks of Asia, as before stated, are allied to the 
Esquimaux. The latter stand, according to Blumenbach, ex- 
actly intermediate between Mongolic and American races. The 
American form of skull, although distinct, has more points of 
resemblance to, than of difference from, the Asiatic type. 
Physical characters are not sufficiently marked to refer them 
either to the American or Asiatic families. Their language is 
allied to the American. 

If the American Indians entered the New World from the 
north-west, the tribes left on their path of dispersion would 
partake more of the original type than thode who were further 
removed. Thus the Celts, pushed furthest from the centre of 
the Indo-European nationalities, have lost almost every trace 
of their origin, while those Aryan tribes scattered in the 
Caucasus are closely allied to the Europeans and the Hindoos. 

A volume might be filled by a mere enumeration of the 
tribes scattered from the Arctic Ocean to Terra-del-Fuego ; but 
it were idle to tire the memory with the unpronounceable 
names of people who have no history; who can never have; 
who act no part in the drama of civilization. Like the wild 
animal, the Indian perishes by the contact of superior races. 
No effort, however benevolent and long-exerted, can preserve 
him. He will not be converted by missionaries, he will not 
labour, he will not be civilized. 

The New World has not a single indication of having been 
the original home of this or of any race. There are no indica* 
tions, as in the Old World, of an earlier preoccupying people. 
On the contrary, there is every indication of recent occupancy. 
A people thinly spread over a great wilderness cannot advance, 
and there was no crowding in America. There had not been 
time for this to occur. The Indians were savages, having no 
domestic animal except the dog, which was little more than a 
tamed wolf. Their dialects were in the polysynthetic stage; 
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except in Peru and Mexico, any degree of civilization. They 
had not time to work out any great result. 

The Caucasus presents many i'ragments of Turanian people^ 
thrown off while the waves of that family wei:<e pfUBsing into 
Europe. The multitudinous dialeets of this ** Mountain of 
Languages" has been a perplexing subjt'ct to philologists. 
Many of these languages, spoken only by small and insignificant 
tribes, are wholly distinct, presenting scarcely a trace of 
affinity with any other. Only by the keen intellects of such 
students as Miiller have the faint foot-prints of their origia 
been traced. 

The famed G^eorgians and Circassians are the leading tribes 
of this region. 

The Q-BOEGiiLWs inhabit the country lying between th« 
Eiyer Alazan and the Black Sea, the Kur, and the Caucasian 
Mountains. Some travellers have thrown doubts on the re- 
markable beauty of the G-eorgians ; but it is conceded by the 
most reliable authorities that they are'** taU, slender, of nofble 
bearing, with regular features, aquiline nose, finely formed 
mouth, dark complexion, dark eyes and hair," and that the 
females are more beautiful than the Circassians, although not 
so fair. They appear to be descendants trf the Old Iberians 
and Colchians, and present a type of features eminently Aryan, 
and hence, according to European ideas, -very beautiful. 

The CiEOAssiANS term themselves Adigi. Their country is 
elevated, cold, and covered by vast forests. The men are tall, 
slendet about the loins, vdth small feet, and uncommon strength 
and possess a very martial bearing. Although the women «ie 
not all ** Circassian beauties," there are proportionately a 
greater number that would pass for such than amongst any 
other polislhed nation. Their forms are universally elegant, 
£heir complexion w'hite, and their hair soft brown or black. 
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There are a multitude of tribes classed under the names of 
Middle and Eastern Circassians, all of whom speak dialects 
emphaticaUy their own, and all agreeing in their high-toned 
spirit of independence and their pastoral and lawless habits. 
Klaproth has traced these dialects, with great labour, to a 
common source, and shown that they are related to the dialects 
of Northern Asia, and especially to the Finnic. 

The map gi^es Eussia dominion over all these tribes, but 
they are virtually free. They seem at a very remote period to 
have embraced Christianity; but now their reUgion is a strange 
mixture of Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Paganism. 
That the dialects of this mountainous region should so widely 
diverge from what must have been their common parentage, is 
not anomalous. It is what we should expect, and what is 
always found in such regions. A sparse population inhabiting 
vast forests, like the American Indians, or deserts like those of 
Africa, or isolated in narrow valleys by impassable mountain 
barriers, are left to themselves ; and in a short time their 
mother-tongue becomes, by natural growth of speech, a dead 
or rather obsolete dialect. The wonder is why all traces of a 
tongue do not more rapidly disappear; how the roots of words 
and grammatical forms are so tenaciously preserved. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE SOUTH TURANIAN RACES. 

TAfl "Hill Tribes," or Draridi&ni of Hlttdoittn. PritBhard's Failure. 
The Bhills, Parlaha. Gonds. Peoptet of the V alleys of the Baneet 
and Brahmapootn. Siamese. Tai Tribal. Beni&hae. Thuia. The 
Polynesians, From whence Dispersed ? Itflsfs. They are the Nomads 
of the Sea. Vast Geographical Extent of this Race. Turanian Frag- 
ments in Afrioa. Extent of Dispersion not an Argument against Com- 
munity of Descent. 

pHE SouTEimi Bbaitch of the vast Tubaituit 
Family embraces the nnder-stratum of the 
papuUtion oE the immense plains of Southern 
Asia, and thence extends orer the islands of the 
South Sea. As in Europe, these races are there 
i stratified one above the other. Vestiges only re- 
n of the first; and the second is a conquered 
and persecuted race, only preserred from the 
Aryan-Hindu by the Impregnable recesses of their 
jungles, or the dead^ miasma of the districts they inhabit. 
They speak a language of their own, which is strongly Turan- 
ian, as is their physical structure. In India these are called 
the "Hill tribes," or Draridian peoples. They live in a 
miserable condition, are outlawed and despised by the Hindus, 
and so undeveloped that many tribes find it difficult to protect 
themselves against the tigers. 

The Draridian language possesses the traits of agglutination, 
grammatical structure, and vocalisation, observed in the Finnic, 
which may be compared to the softest Dravidian dialects, 
while the Magyar may be compared to those roughest ia 
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Mahanuddj as far as Cape Cormorin, being the Bhills, Tudas, 
Meras, Coles, G-onds, the Soudrahs, Pariahs, &c. The seconV 
inhabit the northern section towards the Himalayas ; such are 
the Eadjis or Doms. The third occupy the angle that separ- 
ates the two peninsulas of India, and which is distinguished by 
the name of Assam, as well as that mountainous band constitut- 
ing the frontier between Bengal and Thibet, as well as the 
islands of Ceylon, the Maldives, and the Laquedives/' 

In no place has Pritchard, in his laborous work, so signally 
failed as in his description of the people of India. He describes 
them as though they were of one race. 

Knowledge has greatly extended since the date of his work, 
and light has been thrown on the unique system of casteis 
prevalent in that country. It would be foreign to our aim to 
enter into a detail of tribes whose uncouth names are without 
interest. We desire to present only the salient features of 
each, so that a complete view may be obtained of the races of 
men as they exist at present. 

The Bhills are of short stature, their hair curls, and their 
lips are thick, and complexion very dark. The Meras, living in 
the mountains, resemble them. They must have been among 
the earliest tribes that entered India. 

The Pabiahs have been subject to the Tamuls. The latter 
have been a leading tribe. They show a strong affinity to the 
Mongolian or Turanian type. Their jaws and mouth are very 
prominent, their cheek-bones high and large, their nose is 
short- and club-shaped, nostrils round, eyes small and half shut, 
their lids oblique, ears large, lips thick, beard deficient, and 
eolour brown. 

They appear to have been the last tribe of Turanian stock 
that entered India. Their language has reached a grammatical 
perfection in advance of the Tungusic or Chinese ; and they 
possessed a. considerable civilization before exposed to Aryan. 
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influences, and hence have successf ally resisted the Sanskrit 
-dialect. 

The Ghondbs, or Kbondes, inhabit the dense forests reeking 
with miasma. They are in the lowest state of barbarism. 
Their foreheads are low and broad, eyes small, sunken, and 
reddish, thick lips, blajck skin, and reddish- black hair, and some- 
times woolly. They present a picture of extreme ferocity. 

The inhabitants of the north-east countries of India, the 
valleys of the Brahmapootra and the G-anges, are allied to tlie 
Tamuls and Thibetans*. They are much lower socially and 
intellectually than the Tamuls, are more flerce and dependent 
an the chase, and have fewer religious observances. • They are 
called Bhotiyas; and, although among the first tribes which 
entered India, from their position they were the last to sur- 
render their independence. Among them is observed many of 
the curious customs by which their alliance is shown with the 
tribes of Polynesia, auch as exposing their dead for four days 
on sca:ffolds, before burning them. The Bhotiyas inhabit the 
declivities of the Himalayas to a height exceeding ten thousand 
feet. The foot of these mountains are peopled by tribes 
remarkably fine and healthy, although their country is so 
pestilential that no other human being can live in it. JbVom 
this region the Bhotiyas spread into Burmah, along the Irra- 
waddy and Brahmapootra. Over all this vast area innumerable 
wild tribes are spread. Their language is much less advanced 
than the Tamulic, belonging to an earlier age. 

The SiAHSSB, Ahom, Laos, Kbamti, and Kassia people, have 
received the dist^inctive name of Tai tribes. 

Their country possesses advantages for agriculture, mining, 
and commerce, unsurpassed by any in the world ; yet these 
vagabond races allow it to run to waste. The Anamese are 
remarkable for the perfection of the Turanian type which they 
present. The iaoguage of the Tai' tribes is monosyllabic, like 
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the Chinese, aad is marked by a similar manner of musical 
accent or intonation. 

The disagreement of tarvellers in regard to the morals and 
intellect of the East-Indians results from the diversity of races 
which exists there ; but the prevailing idea is that they are, as 
a whole, a mild and orderly people, easily governed. If it were 
not so, 50,000 Englishmen could not hold, as they do now, 
135,000,000 Hindoos in subjection. 

In Bengal, each English magistrate has jurisdiction over a million 
men, and in Madras there is but one English cfiScial to half a 
million, and four districts where there is only one to 300,000. 
Perhaps, there is no country in the world where more crime 
exists, or where it takes as horrid a form. There is no country 
in the world where the puerile distinctions of rank and birth 
are carried to so ruinous an extent, where poverty is so helpless 
and hopeless. The Turanian people are as savage as their 
brethren of the steppes of Tartary, and far more insidious and 
crafty. Tlie Thugs, professional murderers, are drawn from 
theb ranks. 

The Polynesians [Malaic]. The groups of islands over the 
great Southern Ocean present many interesting facts in the 
study of mankind. Over this immense waste of waters, a 
peculiar race of men are disseminated. There is scarcely an 
island in all this expanse, however small, or newly raised above 
the sea, but is inhabited; and, although conforming to a com- 
mon type, each of these isolated tribes have traits peculiar to 
themselves, and their dialects vary in every possible degree. 
This might be predicated, on consideration of the immense 
tracts of ocean which intervene between these islands, and the 
slight intercourse existing between members of different groups. 
A people of few wants have few words, and the fewer there are, 
the more liable of being lost. It has been a received theory 
that all these multitudinous tribes were descendants from 
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Malays; but it ia now rendered dertain timtat least thn»aw«r68 
of people have been thrown over this expanse, the fiirst being 
the Australian or Oriental Negro, and the last two Papuas or 
Polynesians proper, and Malays. The Polynefiianst are scattered 
over the islands between New Zealand and Easter Isle,. i»orth 
to the Sandwich, and westward to the New Hebrides, and^asa 
mixed people over the entire expanse of Polynesia. They are 
a daring race of sailors, who will trust themselves, for weeks 
and months, on the frailest raft, to the winds and the sea. It 
has been conjectured that this people and the Malays descended 
from a great nationality once occupying these islands. Judgjd^g 
by words held in common, this anterior nationality bad made 
cons-iderable advance in agriculture^and arts, understanding the 
use of gold and iron, to fabricate cloth, and had domesticated 
th-e buffalo, hog, duck, and fowl. To this early people ihe 
colossal images scattered over many of the Pacific Islands ane 
referred. These races are the only ones that have been persial- 
ently cannibals. 

From whence was this aboriginal race dispersed? If we go 
to the Hill tribes of Hindostan, we shall find the object of our 
siBarch. They dwell on the low lands, — where the malaria k 
death to any other race, — despised and outlawed. Their 
customs are widely different from the Hindoos. They have 
no castes, widows re-marry, they shed blood in their sacrifices, 
indulge in intoxication, bury and not burn their dead. Their 
institutions are peculiar; their religion, fetichism; and the^r 
occasionally indulge in cannibalism. This race once occupied 
idl Southern Asia, as its western division did all Europe. They 
ate the Dravidian Turanians. 

By comparison of dialects, the language of these Dravidiana 
and Polynesians are found to be related to the Chinese aad 
Thibetans, and all the languages spoken by the yellow race. 
The closer alliance of aadeut ThiJbetan and JBurmeae than their 
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. modarai; forms, indiofttes that thej are parallel develop^ieiits 
feom a par^it tongue, from which the Chinese originated. 

By this allianoe of the languages in the south-eaat of Asia, 
It' becomes c^-tain that the yellow race once oceupied its whole 
estent. Ev^en the wild tribes in the defiles of the Mountains 
of Assam, wherever they were driven by conquering Burmese, 
Chinese, or Aryans, by their monosyllabic language indicate 
their aliianee to the yellow race. 

Tobee remarkably similar to these wild clans of Aseaip, 
inhabit Malibcea and Sumatra; mark themselves in tattoo every 
lime they slay an enemy, as is observed in tbe Islands of the 
South Idoa; and, as among the oxitives of Borneo, a young man 
must not wed until he has slain a certain number of enemies. 
A tribe in Assam expose their dead on scaffolds, as do many 
Polynesians, and those of the Sunda Islands. It is by com- 
parisou of languages that philologists are enabled to pronounce 
the trans-gangetic peninsula the cradle of the Malay o-iPolynes- 
ian race. 

The dialects of the sporadic islands of Polynesia cluster 
around the Siamese and Burman ; but, in the ratio of their 
remcyval from this point, they become changed by mingling 
iiritfa other languages and isolation from the parent stock, and 
their ordgihal character in many instances is lost. A constant 
aliseam of Thibeto-Chinese were passing aeross the trans- 
gadget ie peninsula, and dispersing over the Southern Ocean. 
The Dravidian tribes, issuing from the same stock, but at a 
j^eoioter.age, commingled with this stream as it flowed seaward. 

But tbie Polyneaian race had another element of ohasge 
Ajftded to this by the infiltration of the blood of the still older 
Oriental Negro, an Australian raoe, whom they everywhere 
met, and either dispersed or absorbed. 

The Malays appear to have been the last wave sent off from 
the trans-gangetic peninsula. They are the nomads of the 
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sea; a commercial people from immemorial time, who have 
occupied all the desirable positions in the South Sea, and 
rapidly extended their influence to the south and east. Their 
language is diffused over a wider area thun any other, extend- 
ing from Madagascar to Easter Isle, from Formosa to New 
Zealand, or over 70^ latitude and 200^ longitude. They first 
settled on the continent in 1160, and in the succeeding century 
embraced Mohammedanism, and have ever been zealous in 
propagating that faith. When they were confined to Sumatra 
the Javanese were lords o£ the Indian Ocean, carrying on an 
extensive commerce, reaching Madagascar on one side, and 
Amboya on the other. Restlessly they have extended them- 
selves over this vast expanse, confined on the Asiatic shores by 
China, and from America by the vastness of the intervening 
ocean. The North Turanians are the wandering robbers of 
the desert and steppe ; the Malay, his southern brother, the 
robber, the corsair of the sea. 

There are fragments of the Turanian family existing so far 
removed that criticism has been active against their classifica- 
tion as such. Ear down in the heart of Africa, between Lakes 
Yeou and Tsad, are a people known as Kanuri, of whose 
language Mr. Norris writes: "Its nouns are fully declined by 
past fixed syllables; its roots are not subject to any modifica- 
tions; it forms its plural by adding a syllable; it has an accusa- 
tive case; it uses pronominal affixes; it has negative verbs; and 
its verbs have distinct personal endings, which are, however, 
unconnected with existing pronouns. There appear also some 
traces of the Tartar vocahc harmony.'' This people are dis- 
tinct from the negro, and even more congenial to the table 
lands of Asia than the deserts of Africa, so far have they 
preserved their ancestral physiognomy. The widest dispersion 
is not a demonstration of diversity of origin. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ARYAN RACES. 

Who are Aryans ?-Ori gin of, and AtUlnments in Qiviliiation befqre the 
Separation of its Component Races. A SIcetoh of the Method of Ling- 
uistio Research, the Yendidad afid Zendraveata, Date of the Found- 
ation of the Median Empire. Indie Branch. The Gypsies, Iranio, or 
Persian Branch, HFect of the Religious System of Zoroaster, The 
Language of the Magi* Northern Branch, Teutonic Races, From 
whence came the Waves of People that devastated Rome?' Relations 
of Languages^ 

[E greatest ethap.Iogical discoYerj of modern 
times is tiiAt by wjbieh comf^Arative philology 
d^&Q«9 tim bottodlffios of the lodo-Europeaji, 
orAryAn, xaces, aodirefeEs them to a common 
stoek inhabitiog ithe faigh knds of Asia. The 
bloode Scafidinarian, the phlegmatic German, ttt^- 
irascible Kelt, the SckTohic .ILusftian, . the energetic 
Anglo^Amifrican, tbe dxsaamy Hindoo, the Gf^ek, the 
Latin^ and the Becsian, Ipove been proved to belong to 
a efimtmxi parentage. 
The. tosTmlndorSuirppeaa is moret objectionable than Aryan. 
Thalatt^ is Saa;is)^rjit« and orig^naUy meant, Mone wha4ill8,^in 
opposition to Turanian^ which referred tooihej^otmadic liGa^Be-; 
men; but it came to m^an, "nable,'^ *-of good family," as 
d^^tinctir^ to Soudra.aod Pariah, ignoUe and despised. This 
family contauistbejjadic [Hiiidus]^ Bearaian, Oekic^ItaMc, lUyrie, 
}j^enic,.SqlavDnic und T^tttonic peoples. 

The study of' tiiW dialects conclusively shows, that, b^re 
their separatioo, aiMl previous to the departure o{ the first Celtic 
and Hindoo emigrations, they had attained the civilization of 
agricultural nomads. They had learned the art of plowing, 
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making roads, houses, ships; of spinning, weaving, sewing; and 
could count, at least, as far as a hundred, using the decimal 
system. They had domesticated the horse, cow, slieep, and 
dog; were acquainted, with the most useful metals ; and armed 
themselves with iron hatchets, &c. . They recognized relation- 
ships, the marriage contract; they fixed by law the relations of 
right and wrong; framed rude governments of chief tancief. 
How is this known? How do we know that in the night of 
ages previous to historic ken, that, through the gates of Caucasus 
poured the living waves of Kelts, Teutonians, Sclaves, and 
Lithuranians, driving before them the indigenous population? 
That the Pelasgi, the Phrygians, Lydians, and other nations, all 
rolled ' towards the west? That the almost fabled Pelasgi, 
reaching Italy and G-reeee, broke into Q-recian and Latin tribes? 
.Becflfuse, in all the diverse tongues which are classed as Aryan, 
from the old Norse of Iceland to the confines of Hindostan, 
the priinitive names given to the above-mentioned domestic 
animals, metals, and objects, are identical in their elements. 
That a single name should be found in them all, applied to the 
same object, would be improbable; but that a great majority of 
such names should agree, is impossible on any other theory than 
that of a common origin, especially in the system of numbers 
and their names. The word for sheep, in Sanskrit, is avis; in 
Latin, ovis; in G-reek, ois. For yoke, in Sanskrit,^'t«^am; Latin, 
jugam ; Greek, zegon. 

This agreement runs entirely' through these entire languages 
forming a basis as sure as historic record from which to cal- 
cculate the exact attainments they had made at the period of 
their separation. They could count, because all these nations 
count in the same manner. They made houses and carts, and 
used salt, and counted time by the lunar divisions of the year, 
because the names of all these are the same in all Aryan 
dialects. 
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The similarity extends deeper than words; it enters into the 
structure, and all these dialects have almost identically the 
same grammar, showing that thej had attained their present 
structure before the separation occurred. And, remarkable as 
it maj appear, few, if any, roots have been added since that 
period; the changes in the languages being (Hily new combina- 
tions of existing elements. 

The most ancient and sacred writings of the Persians, the 
Vendiekidf places the home of their fathers in eastern Turkistan, 
at the source of the Oxu^ and Oaxartes^ The Hindoos haye 
no tradition relating to this subject. The earliest Yedic 
hymns show them to have been on the sources of the Indus, 
contending with, and vanquishing, the primitive Turanian 
tribes. The Zend-avesta agrees with the Vendidady and eren 
now the prevailing dialect of those countries, fixed upon as 
the source of these emigrations, is Aryan. 

The dates of these migrations cannot be given. We can 
only give the order of their succession. Bunsen supposes the 
Aryans entered India from 4000 to 8000 B.C. Bucker plaees 
the formation of the Yedas at from 1800 to 1^00 B.C., and 
Bawlinson places the emigrations which founded the Median 
Empire at from 1160 to 640 B.C. These dates, however, are 
not retiable. All that is actually known is> that the Aryan; 
funily was the last to appear^ The Semite and Tuvamaa had 
created great empires while th^ were still savaged. But with 
tbis lateness of maturity came a vigour and; power which soon- 
placed the Aryan at the head of all tiie families of manldfid. 
In^ science, in philosophy, in* arts, m^ law, in all that goes; to 
make civilization in its highest senscy^they stand far inadvance. 
Applying knowledge to* the forceS' of natnn,. they have made- 
bulwarks and fortifications of them, and, thus defended^ bid^ 
defianceto the savage Turanian, who- has so often overthrown 
tbe civilizjitions ot tfaepast. Only the inaooessibiUty of hia 
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haunts can save the Turanian, or even the lower members of 
the Aryan, from the sway of the higher. Thus it is tliat the 
European- Aryan meets the effeminate Indo-Aryan, and the 
latter is subjugated to the genius of the former. The Aryan 
is a proud and energetic race. Already one of its members 
talks of making its dialect the universal tongue, and has ex- 
tended its empire around the world. 

From this ancestral Aryan people two great streams diverg- 
ing, flowed, one over the Hindoo-Kosh into Hindostan, the 
other through the Caucasus into Europe. The first is called 
the southern, the latter the northern branch. 

The southern branch is divided into Ibtdic, and Iranic. We 
have shown that a considerable advance was made before separ- 
ation. The two branches, Iranic and Indie, remained united 
for a much longer time, and after their separation a close 
intimacy existed for a long period. This is shown by the 
words they hold in common, which the northern branch does 
not possess. 

The ancient dialect of the Indie was the Sanskrit and Prakrit; 
that of the Iranic, the Zend. 

Sanskrit with the Brahmin is still a living tongue, preserved 
in its purity. . In it their sacred books are written, and thus 
hidden from the vulgar. The chronology of the Hindus is a 
fable prompted by egotism. The Sanscrit with the Zend, ran 
nearly parallel until the reformation of Zoroaster. When the 
Indie branch pushed through the Hindu-Kosh, we have already 
seen how the Turanians were affected. We must, however, 
place a vast interval of time between the emigration of the 
latter and former. The Dravidian, or Turanian, had made a 
great advance from savage life before crushed by the stronger 
Aryan. 

The Sanskrit, or its parent dialect, was the spoken language 
of the Indie branch when it entered India; and long ere the 
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G-reeks knew of the Indus, it had acquired its refined polish and 
cultivation. The description of Herodotus and Dionjsius of 
this people is perfectly appropriate to-day, so cpmpjietely 
stagnant have they remained since the great effort they put 
forth in the subjugation of the Turanians, who occupied the 
soil before them. The present Hindostanee dialects are outT 
growths of the Sanskrit, as is shown by ninertentfas of their 
roots being referable to that tongue. 

The G-ypsies belong to this family, as proved by Ghrelhnan 
by the numerous words of their vocabulary which agisee with 
Hindostanee, and especially with the idiom of the Bazeegurs. 
Falas observes that the language of the Gypsies very much 
resembles that oE the Hindus.^ Besorting for the purpose of 
trade to Astrachan, from the Indian province of Mukan, they 
entered Europe in the Mteenth century, and are now wi^ly 
dispersed over Asia and Europe, and a few bj.nds have crossed 
the ocean, and infest America. Their physiognomy is Sastern^ 
their complexion dark, and their form like the Hindus. 

There are many dans of Kelts and Saxons who profess to be 
Gypsies, but they .are distinguished hy their «9b«;<of work. 
They are tinkers, are itinerant cobblers, or peddlers. The 
Gypsy has discovered how to live without, and he will jKit 
under any emergency make the slightest .eSwA. He ipcefers 
starvation. He regards the plodding labourer jas ihis jawfol 
prey. No race, not even tAne .Jew, has ipveserved witii ,g3»i^er 
tenacity their peculiar type. From the snows of "JSoawBy^ 
through the mountains of Spain, to the burning sands ^of 
Africa, they speak the «ame language, .are of neanly the jsame 
complexion, and have the4Mme marauding habits. Eveiy-where 
despised and scorned, a foreigner wherever he pitches bis tent, 
an outlaw, a jocky, a thief. The civilization and Ohriatianity 
of the .people among whom he is cast' are nothing to him. He 
is ;the identical Pagan he was four hundred jiears ago whm Jbe 
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entered Europe. It is said there are exceptions; and in 
Bussia they follow the trade of the smith, and work in silver 
and gold; hut- it is doubtful if such are not spurious. Nor 
have they ever shown the least tendency to mingle with other 
races, and hence, with their roving habits, the preservation of 
type. 

They have a tawny complexion, black piercing eyes, black 
hair, high cheek-bones^ projecting jaws, narrow mouth, and 
agile form. The young women are occasionally pretty, but the 
men and old women are ugly. 

Their morals are depraved. They accept alike all religions, 
as interest dictates ; but they have no word to express the idea 
of Q-od or immortality. Nor have they a literature, except 
fragments of rude songs handed down verbally from generation 
to generation. They are honest with one another ; and, how- 
ever rough and degraded, the females are chaste, even when 
panderers for others. Their whole number is computed at 
5,000,000. 

The Ieanio, or Pbesian Branch. The ancient dialect of 
Persia, the Zend, is most clearly alhed to the Sanskrit. It is 
preserved in the sacred book called the Zend-avesta; in inscrip- 
tions of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, in the Pehlevi ; in the epic 
poem of Firdusi and the spoken language of Persia in its 
corrupted form. 

Persia, the sieat of the Iranic family, has been the battle- 
ground of contending races. Over its plains and mountains 
are scattered fragmentary tribes of the three great divisions of 
mankind. The Turanians and Semites are wanderers and 
traders ; the Iranians are the tillers of the earth and the people 
of cities. 

Could the mystery which involves the history of Persia 
previous to the reign of Cyrus the G-reat be penetrated, light 
would be thrown on the now obscure problem of the cause of 
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the separation and origin of the Aryans. Persia, before his 
time, has written no history ; but, hke all other nations, she 
has a brilliant heroic age, *'vvhen lemshid is said to have built 
the palaces of Istakhar, and Eiistan fought upon his hippogri£E 
against the warriors of Afrasiab/' These traditions lose them- 
selves in the dreamy clouds of the past. In the absence of 
positive proof of the existence of an ancient Persian Empire 
previous to historic time, it must be supposed, in accordance 
with the testimony of ancient Greek historians, and, as the 
traditions of the East imply, that the vast regions afterwards 
united under that powerful monarchy were occupied by a people 
similar in language and manners to the ancient Hindus. 

The religious system of Zoroaster, and the magnificent works 
of art, remains of which still exist in Iran ; refined hterature 
and poetry, vestiges of which are preserved, — all date from the 
foundation of the Medo-Persian Empire and hierarchy of the 
famous Magi. The language of the Magi bore similar relations 
to the comm'on speech of the Persians that Sanskrit, the 
speech of the Brahmans, does to Hindostanee. It could not 
have been a foreign tongue, as the Magi were indigenous. It 
appears to have been the language of Media and Northern 
Persia. The Zend is closely related to Sanskrit, and they who 
used it as a vernacular idiom must have been closely allied to 
the Hindus. The other dialects of Persia, although farther 
removed from the parent-stock, are unquestionably referable 
to the same source. One branch, the Parsee, bears a striking 
resemblance to the G-erman, and may be considered as the 
connecting-hnk uniting the Grothic or Grerman with the Primi- 
tive, or Pre-Sanskrit, tongue. The Preservation of Zend and 
Sanskrit by a favoured priestly class is exactly paralleled by 
the preservation of Latin by the Catholic Church. Had the 
latter had its own way, the Bible, its liturgies and hymns, 
would never have been translated^ but have remained in the 
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language in which they were composed. The sacred books of 
the Zend-avesta and Vedas represent the Zend and Sanskrit. as 
they then existed ; but, while they remained stationary, the 
Tulgar tongue changed, until they became sealed books except 
to those who made them a daily study. So the Bible was 
written in the common tongue; but a fewjiundred years pbced 
it beyond the knowledge of the vulgar. 

Thus we see there is no necessity for supposing the Mi|gi 
were of a foreign race. They rather grew out of the4esire for 
a religious order to translate and expound the sacred hQakci^ a 
want which has been felt and met in all i^es, and ma^e the^i- 
selves necessary by sealing those books from the vulgar. 

The pure Persian presents a high Aryan, type. His fege is 
oval, features regular, complexion is usually brow^, eyebrows 
long and black, eyes large and black, stature not tajl. Allied 
to the Persian are many families whqse importance oEceasil^^t^s 
their mention. 

The Afghans are a uumeraus and, powerful people, Inhabit ijijg 
the mountains to the no^th of the plains of the Indus, and %}iie 
southern declivities of the Hindoo-Kofiih. They are a.vude 
and warlike race, with a striking Semitic caist of {eaiui:)«(9. 
They call themselves Pushtun. Their language, the Pu9ht}i, is 
spoken from the valley of Pishin to Kaf^airi^tan. Although 9ji 
unmixed race, they present great variations, according rto tba 
climate of their respective territories, from tho3e on the? Um- 
lands of the Indus, who are almost black, to those of the high 
table-lands of the West who are as fair as Europeans. 

Of their innumerable vi^ndering hordes, the DuiAlua of 
Western Afghanistan are the most civilized. They ace 
educated in Persian literature, and are strongly attaifhjed to 
their country, and their religion, which is the worship of the 
sun. Their holy city is Kandahar. Seven centuries ago, tli9 
Ai%hans overrun India, and in^cted the greatest crueltj qb 
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that unhappy land, until Tamerlane led the Mongolians, and 
swept the last Afghan dynasty away forever. 

TheBelooches inhabit the country, lying between Afghan- 
istan and the Indian Ocean, having Sind on the east, and 
Pe^^ia on the west. Over this vast territory roam the hordes 
of Belooches and Brahooes, the two great divisions into which 
this people are divided. The Belooches are pastoral, dwelling 
in felt-tents, and moving from place to place, as the necessities 
of pasturage or water indicate. The Brahooes, are still more 
wandering and savage, perpetually moving, though they prefer 
the high, cool mountain pastures. The language of the 
former is closely connected to the Persian, while that of the 
latter is more strongly allied to the Hindu. 

The Buchars are the dwellers in the towns of Great and 
Little Bucharia, between the Caspian Sea and the borders of 
China. They have been referred to Tartar origin ; but Klap- 
roth has shown them to be decidedly Persian. The cities of 
Balkh, Sarmarcand, and Bokhara have been, in the eyes of the 
people of the East, the wonders of the world. They have 
undoubtedly inhabited this region since the time of the ancient 
Persian Empire. 

The Kurds inhabit the mountains of Kurdistan, and are 
scattered as far as the Persian Grulf , and into Bussia. They 
are considered direct descendants from the Karduchians, men- 
tioned by Xenophon. They are divided into nobles, or rulers, 
and peasants. The latter are hard-featured, with sunken-eyes, 
and abrupt facial lines, and live in a state of great misery and 
oppression ; but the former are a handsome people, with almost 
Q-recian cast of features. Their language is a dialect of the 
Persian, with a mixture of Arabic and Turkish words. It is 
not taught in their schools, and has no written form. 

They are warhke, and live by plunder, escaping to their 
mountain fastnesses. The Turkish government on the west. 
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and the Persian on the east, are endeavouring with a stroil'g 
hand to suppress their outrages, and, by a system of wholesale 
transplanting and denationalizing, will, in a short time, 
annihilate the race. 

North of Persia, and stretching across the isthmus between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, lie the Caucasus, or, as it has 
been termed by the Persians, "the mountain of languages." 
Through this isthmus flowed the great st reams of Aryan and 
Turanian people into Europe ; and all have left eddies or frag- 
ments in these mountain gorges. In Herodotus' time th6 
same mixture prevailed, and Grreek merchants passing that 
region were accompanied by seven interpreters speaking 
different languages. The Turanians are much the most numer- 
ous. Although nominaUy Russian territory, yet these moun- 
taineers are virtually independent, and the Bussian mails can 
only be carried by an armc d escort. 

Contiguous to this region lies Armenia, which from remotest 
ages has been the battle-field of contending races, often con- 
quered by inferiors. Yet, in a remarkable manner, its people 
have preserved their rich intellectual and moral endowments, 
their religious systems, customs, manners, and language. Their 
origin is obscure. When they held intercourse with the 
Somans, they were already nearly the same as now. Strabo 
referred them to Grreek origin ; but his conclusions cannot be 
sustained. The facts he states are of more value. He says 
that the Armenians and Medes had the same worship and 
religious rites as the Persians, to which they added the licenti- 
ous rites of Anai'tis. Their religion was that of the Magi, but 
is now a strange mixture of Christianity and Paganism. 

In the fifth century, Missrob invented an Armenian alphabet 
and translated the Bible. Erom that date its literary histdry 
commences. 

By conquest, voluntary and forced emigration, and their love 
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of trade, the Armenians are widely scattered over Europe and 
Asia; yet they, like the Jew, ever look with longing eye and 
unchanged affection to their native land. ,:. 

A 

They are more honest and intelligent than their Turkish 
masters, and far superior in agriculture* i They profess a 
corrupted Christian religion, for which they endure persecution 
and exile with great firmness. Their ancient tongue is a dead 
language, and differs so much from hoth the Iranic and Indie 
that some writers have considered it as distinct. It, however, 
is so closely allied to the Persian, that Median words preserved 
by Herodotus can be explained by means of the Armenian. 

The Armenians are a handsome, well-formed, sober, frugal, 
hospitable, and honest people. 

The OssBTBs occupy the country north of Tiflis, and the 
valley of the Tiflis. They were, according to Georgian tradi- 
tion, much more widely dispersed. Their customs and practices 
are strikingly like those of the German peasantry, sq much so 
that they have been considered a fragment thrown off by the 
Teutonic wave as it passed the Caucasus. Their language 
inclines more to the Persian than the Teutonic, Klaproth 
considers them as descendants of the ancient Alani. Accord- 
ing to Eeineggs, they are the Assaei of Pliny, who were ruled 
by women, and were celebrated for the jiianufacture of iron 
arms. 

Our ideas of the true Persian must be drawn from the Par- 
sees, who are the most direct descendants of the Fire- worshippers, 
"When driven into exile, "they carried, with them into India 
the religion, the hardy habits, and athletic forms of the north 
of Persia; and their posterity may still be recognized, with 
their mental and bodily powers unimpaired, after the rei^idence 
of a thousand years in a burning climate." They are a brave 
and handsome people. 

Tixe Guebres are also descendants from the old Persian; but 
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they have acquired, from their mixture wit h Mongolian or 
Gbinese, an ugliness foreign to the old Persian type, as deline> 
ated in their sculptures, which present perfect European 
features. 3?heir colour varies with locality. The women of 
PeirBili and Afghanistan are, when not eiposed, as white fts 
Europeans; but the men are dark. It is stated that in the 
north provinces of Persia a slender form and blue eyfes are 
chttracteiistic of the females. In the south, especially on the 
low lands, a datk, almost black complexion prevails. 



The northern branch of the Aryan family possesses more 
historic interest than all other races combined. To it belong 
the history, poetry, Hterature, arts, inventions, and the grandest 
eivillzation« of the ancient and modern world; the Greek, the 
Boman, and the various European empires. 

The Pelasgi, almost a mythic people, appear to have belonged 
to the earliest Aryan waves, which, flowing south of the Black 
Sea, reached Italy and G-reece. The accounts of Greek 
historians are conflicting and inconsistent ; even then they had 
sunk into the mists of time. 

They were a peaceful race, and had the inherent love of 
arehitectural forms of beauty so conspicuous in the Greek. To 
them are referred the cyclopean structures, scattered over parts 
of Asia and Europe, massive but rude attempts to express ideas 
ih stone* The most plausible theory of the origin of this 
people is that they were the first waves of Greek and Italian 
peoples, and were constantly succeeded by other emigrations 
of the same stock, pressed towards Europe, across the Helles- 
pont and Eosphorus, by the Lydians and Phrygians ; they 
entered Italy in two streams, one from Greece and the other 
over the Plains of the Po. 

All these emigrations appear to have been of one stock, and 
the memory of the earlier have been lost in traditions so com- 
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pletely that they were considered by the Grreeks to be the very 
children of the "blaci earth." 

Fritchard has shown that the entire ancient population of 
G-reece were Pelasgi, and that they spoke the -^ohc dialect, 
which may be considered as the common original from which 
the other dialects were derived. It was a Jong time before the 
Grreeks invented a name by which to distinguish their kindred 
tribes, to the exclusion of foreigners. When the term Hellenic 
was applied, it strictly designated tribes of unmixed blood; but 
the Eoinans used the name G-raeci for all those who spoke 
diulects^of that language. After the Peloponnesus had adopted 
this name, the louians still retained that of Pelasgi. 

From these united emigrations sprung the Hellenic and 
£»oman civilizations. 

The Thbaoians appear, by the intricate manner in which 
they blend with the Pelasgi, to have been of the same stock. 
The G-reek and Latin languages indicate the relations of their 
respective races to the Iranic and Indie branches. The Sanskrit 
is a sister language from a common parentage. Before the 
separation occurred, or previous to the emigration of the Pelasgi 
the connection of words teach what advancement had been 
made. They hold the name of a boat in common : but they 
had not invented sails, nor had they seen the sea; and they 
were more nomadic than agricultural. 

Thinly spread over a large area of Europe and Asia, and the 
islands oE the Mediterranean, they remained barbarous; con- 
centrated in Grreece and Italy, they began a splendid civiliza- 
tion. The Latin partakes deeply of an older stock than the 
Grreek; but both run almost parallel courses with the Sanskrit. 
As races they avoid the mental stagnation of the Hindus, and 
eagerly rush onward in quest of novelties, yielding poetry in 
its noblest form, and art in unrivalled beauty. The Lydians, 
Giirians, and Thracians, by the manner in which they are all 
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lost in the Pelasgi, appear to have been, derived from acoinmon 
parentage. 

The Kjblts. A contempory wave oE the great European 
immigration was that of the Kelts. The information afforded 
by archaeological investigation throws little light on the races 
of mankind who inhabited that country previously. They 
appear to have belonged to the same family as the Finns, 
Lapps, and Basques, whom it is -plausibly claimed were displaced 
and pushed into more inhospitabio regions. The crumbling 
skull and flint arrow-head, however, furnish uncertain light by 
which to penetrate that dark and interminable period from the 
Drift to the dawn of the Bronze Age, during whic^h man. 
learned the art of grinding the pebble .to a cutting edge. 
Then there were ebbings and flowings of peoples, — not nations, 
for there were none, — as species of animals crowd each other 
in the strife for existence, but they left no trace. The origin 
of the. Kelts extends beyond the reach of history and must be 
rea& by the light of fossils and linguistic researches. Their 
language is considered, by many scholars, to be of an earher 
date than Sanskrit, belonging directly to the ancient tongue 
from which Sanskrit also was derived. The hypothesis of 
Meyer, although entirely hypothetical, accounts for the facts 
connected with the migration of this people in a very clear 
and satisfactory manner. He supposes that they entered 
Europe in two streams : one passing through Syria, Egypt, and 
along the northern coast of the Mediterranean, entering Europe 
at the Straits of Gribraltar ; the other passing on the north of 
Europe. Authentic history finds the Kelt from the northern 
regions of Scotland to the extreme south of Italy. In the 
third century, they capture Eome and enter Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly, ravage Asia Minor, and attack the 
Scythians. 

The Kelts were a noisy and warring people, elastic but 
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unenduring, with, the restless folly of childhood, with vast 
hopes and fierce joys. With swift feet they overran Europe, 
and subjugated or destroyed the Turanian tribes which pre- 
occupied that country. 

They met the ocean, when it invaded them, with arms, and 
shot arrows &t the lightning. Never to flee was a point of 
honour ; and often they would not leave a house on fire, but 
perished in the flames. Of enormous appetites, their feasts 
rarely ended without a quaiTel; for the thigh belonged to the 
bravest at the bofird, and to determine who was the bravest 
was the source of constant dispute. No people held life 
cheaper. They would, for a piece of money or a little wine, 
sell their lives. Next to fighting and feasting they loved tales 
of other land>«, and would compel strangers to entertain them. 
They were great talkers themselves; and, in public assemblies, 
drawn swords only could secure the speaker a hearing. They 
were abandoned through levity, and at random ran blindly 
into the most licentious pleasures. They broke faith with a 
jest; had no idea of the obligations of a promise; and, until 
other blood was infused into their veins, so impatient of con- 
trol and fickle were they, that they were incapable of founding 
permanent states. 

The Kelts inhabited Europe from the earliest period spoken 
of in ancient history. Their mythology indicates their Eastern 
origin more unequivocally than their language. From Caesar 
we learn that they were divided into three castes, correspond- 
ing to the priest, the warrior, and labourer among the Hindus. 
The Brahmins of India are the exact counterpart of the Druids. 
Those wild priests of a wilder people are clothed with an im- 
penetrable myth. They possessed the strongest hold on the 
imaginations of the people. They had no concern in warfare, 
nor were they subject, together with the rest of the people, to 
pay taxes. They enjoyed immunity from military and all 
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other burdens. "By means of augury and the inspection of 
sacrifices, they fortell future events, and keep the multitude in 
awe." They were abettors in battle, the teachers of youth, 
and decided all legal questions which arose among a rude 
people. All knowledge flowed from them. They had sacred 
animals, and sometimes on their rude altars ofEered human 
sacrifices. Like the Hindus, they burned their dead on funeral 
' piles; and favourite animals, slaves, or relatives were consumed 
with the dead. From the earliest periods, they excelled, in 
valour, and were eagerly engaged as mercenaries by the rulers 
of ancient times. They, were extremely credulous, and thus 
the Druids fastened- on them a terrible system of superstition. 
By the steady valour of the Eomans and Teutons, they were 
subdued and absorbed. Their moral and intellectual traits have 
remained almost without change to the present ; but nowhere, 
except in the Highlands of Scotland, is the Kelt described by 
CsBsar to be found. There they still have a ruddy complexion, 
light hair, and blue eyes, and are remarkably tall and athletic. 
There, too, they still wear the tartan garment. From their 
remains, it has been learned that they understood working in 
iron, gold, copper, bronze, ivory, and glass ; that they used 
coins, constructed ships and houses and roads. They possessed 
an alphabet allied to the G-reek; but none of their literature, 
if they ever had any, has been preserved. Philologists divide 
the Keltic tongues into Kymric, embracing the Welsh, Basque, 
and the Oaelic^ embracing the Irish, tUb G-aelic of the Scotch- 
Highlander, and dialect of the Isle of Man. 

The Solavonians. Over the vast country known to the 
Eomans as Sarmatia, dwelt a people who have, in very recent 
times, excited the interest of the world by their rapid strides 
to civilization and power. These are the Sclavonians. They 
are divided into the Antes, comprising the Eussians, and 
3clavonian nations of Illyrium^ and the Sdavi^ comprising the 



Poles, Bohemians, 8erbes, and Wends. The Sclavic latiguages 
show the structure of the Sanskrit, and are allied to the Latin 
and Greek. By this alliance, their origin is determined. In 
what degree they partook of the character of the old Sarmatian 
tribes cannot be determined, but it is ptobabl^ that they aggre- 
gated out of them. They were unfortunately settled oil the 
boundaries of Boman civilization, and their terHtories became 
the battle-ground between Eome and the barbarians. Tbey 
were not war-like, but tillers of the soil; biit on them feQ the 
attacks of the hordes of Asia, on the east, and on the west, to- 
wards which they wete crowded by thd Hans, Turks, and 
Avars, they met the un inching i^euton. Bnt with a tenacity 
unparalleled, they have withstood all these inradiohd, fl^nd 
absorbed each wave of conquest, without haihg changed them- 
selves. From 400, B.C., to 200, A.D., they riowly moved 
nt)rth and east, occupying the vast plains of Eastern Etirope. 

It is not until the sixth century we ineeft with th^ BclftYes 
in history. When the Longobards abandoned Hungary, t!ie 
Avars took possession of that country, and assigiied land^ to 
their Sclavonic allies. The Sclaves, in 552, occupied the 
country beyond the Danube, and their expeditions eltend over 
Dalmatia, Illyria, Thrace, even to Constantinople. They pat- 
took of the immense movements of the Teutonic tribes ; fmd; 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, they spre&d from the 
Danube to the German Ocean, occupying territories left hf 
the Teutonic tribes in their emigrations towto*ds th^ wefit. 

In the seventh century, the eastern Sclayes became attached 
to the south-eatstern declivity of the Alps. The Biisiriails 
belong to the eastern branch, and receive their name from a 
Scandinavian tribe who governed them for some eenturfea^. 
From 582 to the eighth century, the western Selaveef overran: 
Greece and contiguous states. In 623, they appeared on the 
Elbe. They settled Moravia, furnished the ancestors of the 
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present Bohemians, founded cities and colonies on the North 
Sea, and from them sprang the Dalmatians, the Frankish 
Sclaves, the Saxon Sclaves, the Poles, the Slovaks, and Pomer- 
anians. 

Less bold and adventurous, and less moral than the Teutons, 
they evince, however, a tenacity of character which preserves, 
after all the conquests to which they have been subjected, apd 
the mingling of nationalities, their peculiar type. They have 
always fought well when forced to do so, but their incHnations 
have ever been towards peace. They were at first in advance 
of the Teutons in peaceful arts; and it is thought the word 
expressive of plough, as well as the use of that important 
instrument, was derived by the latter from their Sclavic neigh- 
bours. From the fifth to the ninth century, the Teutons held 
Western, and the Sclaves Eastern Grermany ; and it was observed 
that the latter country was more powerful, and in every way 
more prosperous. They are remarkable for never having had 
chieftains and leaders. . There seemed more equality among 
the individuals than in any other race. Their progress was 
always slow, and now they appear to have only just entered on 
their career of civilization. The Eussian Autocracy, having 
grasped the destinies of the Sclavic race, and, with the highest 
order of justice, removed the impediments of serfdom which 
has so long forbidden progress, will swiftly arise to its true 
place as one of the most powerful, enlightened, and command- 
ing governments on the earth. 

Thb LiTHiTBANiAifS inhabit the eastern coast of the Baltic, 
from the Vistula to the Memel. They are a very early branch 
of the Sclavonic Family, and their language has not suffered so 
much change as other branches; so that it approaches the 
original Sanskrit in a wonderful degree. Early in the fourth 
century, they were brought to notice by their traffic in amber, 
and were recognized as distinct from the adjoining Sarmatians, 
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They were divided into three branches: the Ancient Prussians, 
the Lithuranians, and the people of Kurland and Livonia. Of 
all the pagan nations, none resisted Christianity with so great 
pertinacity; and not until the thirteenth century were tbey 
subdued by the Teutonic Knights. Vei-y little of their litera- 
ture has been . transmitted, but their dialects are of great 
interest as presenting the earliest forms of Aryan speech. 

The Teftonio Eace. We have come to the consideration 
of this last great family of mankind. We have left it until the 
last, because it is the greatest historic race of the present, and 
around it gather the ruling nationalities of the world. The 
history of this noble race begins, like that of all others, by the 
description of savage hordes scattered through the wilderness 
of Northern Europe. Germany as known to the Romans em- 
braced the vast area comprised between the Ehine and Danube 
on the south, the ocean on the west, the Vistula on the east, 
and extended north indefinitely. The tribes scattered over 
this territory were divided by their dialects into three branches: 
the Lower and the Upper German, and Scandinavian. This 
division, so pertinent at present, was equally good two 
thousand years ago; and, so radical is the difference between 
these dialects, that the separation must have occurred before 
their departure from their original seat. The Upper, or 
classical German, is "harsh and deep-toned, abounding in 
gutturals and imperfectly articulated consonants, and in deep 
diphthongal sounds, which stand in place of the softer dentals 
and palatines, and of the open vowels of the Lower German 
languages." Notwithstanding the softness of the Upper Ger- 
man in the classical speech, it remains the harshest dialect of 
Eiiroj)e. This branch has been always distinguished by the 
name, of Teutsch, or Deutsch, from vi'hence is derived Teutonic. 
Long before the Christian era, the Teutons and Cimbri moved 
towards Gaul and Italy. In the second century, an indescrib- 
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able confusion prevailed among . the hordes of the Qernianic 
forests. Constantly, fresh tribes were arriving from the East, 
pushed forward by an irresistible impulse on the boundaries of 
the Eoman Empire. Nations of warriors making inroads for 
the purpose of plunder; others advancing with their women, 
children, and herds; others transplanted by the Eoman. mag- 
istrates, as the safest and easiest method o£ their disposition. 
For seven centuries, commencing at loast two hundred years 
before Christ, this immense flux and reflux of nationalities went 
on, producing the greatest mingling of races; and, beneath 
their irresistible human waves, the colossal Eoman Empire 
disappeared. It was not lost, however. The vigour of savage 
Teutonic blood, directed by Eoman knowledge, exerts its 
strength in the civilization of the present. 

Whence came these great waves of peoples? From the 
East. "We may suppose as probable that about 1200, B.C., 
some internal popular movement, or some change in the 
physical conditions in Asia pressed the neighbouring tribes 
upon the Teutonic races, and drove them to the country on 
the north of the Black Sea. From these provinces three great 
currents are believed to have flowed, in the fourth century, B. 
C, into Europe: one up the Dnieper to the countries on th^ 
Baltic, and still another lip the Danube to the valley of the 
Ehine. From Scandinavia, it is believed by some, that, in the 
third century, B.C., two streams flowed towards the south, one 
of which, mingling with the Kelts, formed the nation of the. 
Belgae, and the other forced out the whole nation of the 
Cimbri from Northern Europe upon the Eoman Empire." 

There were four leading nationalities in ancient times: the 
G-oths, Franks, Saxons, and Alemanns, besides the Vandals, 
Burgundians, Longobards, and innumerable other tribes. Of 
these the Qotbs were the first; but, weakened by the attacks 
of the Huns, and exposed to the enervation of Latin influence, 
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^tbey totally disappeared as a nation. The 'Vandals had a large 
infusion of Sclavonic blood; and, acce))ting the Semitic ciyiliza- 
»tion of Africa, they perished under its influence. The Longo- 
bards preserved their purity for a much longer time, but 
mingled with the Kelts. The liurgundians, although remain- 
ing in purity still longer, mingled at length with the Kelt and 
Sclaye. The Franks preserved their purity still longer, and 
escaped the corruption of Borne. Of all these tribes, the 
Saxon, in his remote home in the nprth-west of Europe, was 
least contaminated with Latin corruption, and hence preserved 
the Teutonic blood in its greatest purity. In the eighth cen- 
tury, a great Teutonic empire under Charlemagne was founded. 
The ethnic c(mdition of Europe at that time is most perplexing. 
Semitic, Teutonic, Sclavic, and Keltic tribes were scattered in 
wildest confusion, just as they were cast by the countless 
surges of peoples. From these have grown the present nation- 
alities of Europe. But their evolution more properly belongs 
to the province of history. 

The classical historians have left us fine descriptions of the 
Teutonic race. They were tall, powerful, with blonde com- 
plexions, light hair, and blue eyes. They were noted for 
personal dignity and boundless spirit of enterprise. They were 
trustful and confiding; reckless of their own lives, and cruel to 
their foes, with a burning desire for adventure, especially on 
the sea; greedy of booty, the table, and gaming. Of all the 
nations of antiquity, savage or civilized, they paid the most 
attention to women ; and by them the spirit of mediaeval 
chivalry was awakened, and the high position held at present 
by women acknowledged. To their love of the country, and 
detestation of the city, are referable the feudal castles where 
the lord held his court alone ; for the Teutons were always 
arbitrary, cherished slavery and difference of classes, and 
supported self government in the ruling order. The ancient 
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Teutons were moral, but not religious. His rieligion Was a 
scientific mythology, and he spent his ardour in the subtleties 
of law and government* They were ready recipients of 
Christianity, and became a great power in its extension. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

NATURAL SELECTION IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 

7/?& Exalted Position of Man. The Arguments for the Origin of Species 
of Anima/s, by Natural Causes, apply to the Origin of the Haaespf 
Men. Consequences of the Introduction of One Being, and its Increase. 
The Antagonist of Multiplication. The Struggle for Life. No ' Catas- 
trophe,, but Certain and Perpetual Change. Tha Sameiaw^ appliQabie 
to Past as to Present Beings. The Two Antagonistic Forces! ^e'Mc- 
tion by Man. Wherein Different from that of Nature. Se/eft^/9/?; Ak 

Nature. Application to Man. Conclusion. 

,AN is the most highly developed being of the 
animal world, for to a perfect form he has 
added a superior intelligence, morality, and 
spirituality, yet there is no difference in- his 
organic structure or physical character from 
animals, and even his mental endowments^ diff- 
ering only in degree, do not sever him from 
^^ly their realm. As a necessary deduction from 
! ^ these premises, the laws of development applic- 
able to them must in like manner be applicable to him. As 
their processes of embryonic growth are his; as the organic 
changes in their systems are like those in his system/ those 
of origin or derivation must be his also: for the entire organic 
world is bound together into an indissoluble unity^-which can 
only be explained by unity of descent. ■ 

I shall first introduce the facts connected with the^ origin (of 
species of animals, and, From the principles they evolve, arise 
to the consideration of the origin of the races of men. It; is 
presumable that life first appeared in a simple cell, or cellular 
mass, the lowest form of animal or vegetable life. Let <us 
trace out {hejorohabh results which would inevitably flowfroto 
the introduction of such a cell-life on the globe, which atu. that 
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time was, from internal heat, of a warm and equable climate 
from equator to the poles. 

Let us suppose that this cell has the power of multiplication. 
It is well-known that this takes place in the lower forms of life 
witb far greater rapidity than among the higher. Ehrenberg 
estimates that a single individual of Hydatina^ or Rotifer, is 
capable of multiplying to 17,000,000 in twenty-four days. If 
we state the increase at only a hundred in a year, at the end of 
the tenth year there would be 17,935 to every square foot of 
the surface of the earth. If these multiplied a hundred-fold 
the eleventh year, each square foot would contain nearly two 
millions of beings, and, the twentieth year, 1,793,500,000,000 
000,000,000,000, or nearly two septillions. 

Many fishes eject a million spawn in a single year. If all 
these were to mature, as they might under favourable circum- 
stances, and in the absence of enemies, the second year they 
vWouId number one million millions ; the third year, a million 
billions; soon they would fill the ocean, and the vast majority 
of all offspring would inevitably perish in the fierce struggle 
for existence which would ensue. This immense reproductive 
power is held in common by the lower forms of living beings. 
Before other functions become differentiated^ that of propaga- 
tion seems to be the end of the being's exist«ince. 

The view of these appalling and incomprehensible nutabtirB 
shows us at once that some antagonistic force, or fon^es, must 
be brought to bear against this increase of living forms. There 
are two powers at work: one creating, the other destroying. 

We commence with a warm and equable cjimate, and ^ cell- 
ular being neither plant nor animal, a being like the Pi^icpkyU^ 
fiv Protozoa. We have supposed it capable of multiplying with 
great rapidity so that the almost universal sea is filled with this 
being. What next occui's? j 

Malthus promulgated the doctrine that the increase of tto 
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human family was at a greater ratio than the production of 
food. Hence the supply of food set an impassable Hmit to the 
increase of man. ^ This law applies with terrible force to the 
animal realm, which, having no foresight, are compelled to 
accept conditions as presented. Hence arises what Darwin so 
aptly terms the struggle for existence. This means, not a 
battle, but the silent combat between the weaker and the 
stronger, in which the weaker eventually perish. 

The waters of the sea could not support all the beings which 
so rapidly sprang into life. Then the competition between 
the stronger and the weaker would commence. Although 
produced under similar circumstances, there would be a diver- 
sity among the individuals; and, when the vigorous had 
obtained their sup|)ly of food, there would be little or none 
left for the feeble. They would leave few or no offspring, and 
eventually perish. Only the strong survive and propagate. 
This statement appears very plain, and perfectly self-evident ; 
but its adoption leads to what may be considered appalling 
results: for between this lowest form of life and man there is 
no break in the chain of beings. When we speak of transitions 
from one geological age to another as abrupt, or accompanied 
by great changes, it must not be supposed that these changes 
were violent or sudden. The sudden changes observed are the 
result of the imperfection of |)ur knowledge ol the geological 
record, not to the real rapidity of change. Lyell nobly proves 
that the laws of change in the inorganic world fully accounted 
for the changes revealed by geology, thus setting aside the 
wild theories of convulsion, of fiery and aqueous deluges, which 
filled the minds of men previous to his time. A similar work 
is required to destroy the notions ol revolution and catastrophe . 
in the realm of living beings, which, like a nightmare, broods 
over the minds of most scientists. There has been one Plait, 
one code of action, pursued with unerring certainty ; and the 
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mudh-spoken-of catastrophes have had no more effect on the 
general tide of life, than the eru|)tion of ^tna has on the 
cirilization of the world. The terrific mountain piles, broken 
and distorted; the flexions and upheavings of the earth's 
crust; the upthrows and downthrows of faults,— at first sug- 
gest terrible and violent forces, acting at once and gigantically; 
but we learn that these are silent and inconceivably slow 
effects. The upheaving of a mountain m ly be the result of a 
hundred million years, and the bendings in the earth's crust 
may have begun myriad of ages ago, and for aught we know, 
the mountains at this moment may be rising, and the eriist 
building with as great rapidity as at any time in the past: 
liooking over the globe, we know that we see the entire cata- 
logue of forces which have exerted themselves to change the 
crust of the earth actively at work, and performing exactly 
what we see performed in the past. Every day we have wit- 
nlessed a day of catastrophe. Every day is a daj of violent 
change. 

If a mountain should rise one foot in a thousand years, it 
Could not be detected, as the determination of the heights of 
mountains is too rough to appreciate so slight a change. But 
this rate would, geologically speaking, soon elevate the loftiest 
niountain range. 

Equally is it true, that we see, every day, working after 
their own manner, the forces which produce change in the 
s|>ecies of organic beings. G-eologists talk of the gigantic coal 
flora springing into existence, as though before the coal there 
had been no plants ; of the Saurian age, as though before there 
had been no Saurians, and that they died out entirely at the 
dose of that period, and, in a similar manner, of all the periods 
they have seen fit to create. The truth is, that their ideal 
Saurian age, or age of gigantic mammals, completely run into 
^h other, and are only broken because they <?an aee but a 
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fragment of each. The best idea entertained o£ the geological 
record is like that which would be obtained of numeration by 

an ignorant person, by writing the figures thus : 3, 4, , 

9, 20—21—22, 65. What would that person 

know of numbers, and how vain it would be for him to theorize 
on catastrophes which had erased the intermediate numbers, 
or violently leaped the intervals by miracle or the action of 
unknown forces? A very little learning will make the subject 
plain, and show him that the breaks ai'e not of nature, but of 
ignorance; that those numbers begin with one, and ascend by 
an inevitable law to the last figure. 

If a savage should, for the first time, see the dial of a clock 
with the hands pointing to six, and, going away, return to find 
them pointing at twelve, as they apparently stood at rest when 
he left, and are at rest when he returns, he would at once 
refer their movement during his absence to a sudden and 
violent cause ; whereas they were moving constantly with the 
same unerring and perpetual motion. 

The laws which create and govern living beings are as im- 
mutable and eternal as those which govern inorganic matter, 
and must have been the same a thousand million years ago as 
at present. These forces act in completeness around us, and 
their study reveals the method of specific variation in past 
forms. 

Having thus shown that the being we have introduced on 
the globe stands at the foot of a graduating series of which 
man is at the head; that that series is without break; that 
violent and sudden changes exists only in the mind ; that the 
same laws hold to past as present forms, — we ask. Why is the 
admission that there is a struggle for eodsttnoe fraught with so 
important consequences? Because by it organic changes can 
be accounted for. 

The being which we supposed inhabiting the earth finds that 
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the ocean cannot afford it sustenance. An unfavourable con- 
dition is introduci.'d, — want of food. Will this destroy all, or 
only a part? It will destroy a part, and those the weaker. 
We never see two animals orj'plants alike; there is always 
diversity. But any change unfavourable to the being, when 
there is great competitlon/is fatal. On the other hand, any 
diversity favourable to the being confers power to compete 
successfully. Hence all individuKl.^ gj.irii.g anj thing are pre- 
served, while those that lose are destroyed. If hereditary 
descent were impossible, the raceoi beings M'ould gain nothing; 
for at death the acquisition would be lost, to be again acquired 
and lost by succeeding beings. But hereditary descent is 
possible. It is a potent force in fashioning organic forms. 
There are two forces operating on every organism : 

1. The conservative power of hereditary influences. 

2. The force of surrounding conditions. 

An organic being is the result of all the conditions and 
forces which have operated on all its ancestors. It is the con- 
cretion of these which it inherits and transmits to its ofEspiing. 
So uneriingly is this performed that it is proverbial; and we 
expect the offspring to be like the parent. 

That the offspring varies within narrow limits, no one will 
dispute. The cause of such variations is not referable to 
chance; for, when everything pursues the course prescribed by 
law, there can be no chance or accident. It is probable that 
these variations are results of the operation of conditions of 
life on the parent; in fact, they can be accounted for in no 
other manner. 

Hereditary descent strives constantly to preserve the breed 
true to ancestral forms, while the conditions of life seek to 
modify and mould to new patterns. If the conditions of life 
were ever the same, then both the forces of descent and condi- 
tions would act harmoniously, and there would be no change; 
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for hereditary descent is that which seeks to perpetuate the 
result of certain conditions, regardless of all others ; and, were 
it not influenced in the embryo, circumstances might blot out, 
but they could not change specific forms. The embryonic 
being is influenced : if sufficiently to mature in harmony with 
the modifying influences, it is preserved ; if not, it is remorse- 
lessly destroyed. 

This method of destruction and preservation, turning on the 
shghtest adaptations, is really the same as that pursued by man 
in his cultivation of the various varieties of plants and animals. 
In order to understand natural selection, we shall first study 
the method of man. Between it and that of Nature there are 
certain differences; but the principles involved are the same. 
The animals and plants called "domestic," are not found in 
Nature, but are creations of man. They have been slowly 
evolved by the conditions imposed by him to induce alterations 
and then seizing on those changes which best suited his 
demands. When these domesticated animals or plants escape 
from cultivation, they rapidly degenerate, and often are unable 
to support themselves at all. Horses, sheep, and cattle do 
very well under the care of man in the latitude of the Oreat 
Lakes; but if by any accident man should be swept off, they 
would inevitably perish during the first winter. So with culti* 
rated grains : they cannot hold their own against the weeds and 
grasses, except by the vigilance of man. It is for this reason 
that as soon as they escape to the feral state they 'lose the con- 
*ditions by which man surrounds them, and by which they were 
formed ; that they degenerate, or are destroyed. 

It has been erroneously stated that when domestic breeds 
become feral, they revert to the original wild stock. Who can 
say what the wild stocks were? Have the horse and ox of 
South America rererted? Assuredly not to the quagga or 
•urock! 
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Perhaps bo plant shows the effect of cultivation in inducing 
diFersity more than the common cabbage. It was originally a 
rough -leaved plant, growing by the seaside; and still shows its 
original habits by the manurial effect of salt on its perfect 
maturing. Commonly, its leaves are compressed into an enor- 
mous sohd head, which to the plant is of no benefit. ; and only 
through the care of the gardener in sheltering and transplant- 
ing the stump in the spring, ai-e the seeds obtained. One 
variety, kale, does not form a head ; but its large leaves grow 
vigorously apart. In another, brussels sprouts, the buds at the 
slxis of the leaves are enlarged ; from this last the transition is 
easy to cauhflower, which forms a head entirely of a consoli- 
dated and abortive mass of flower-buds. The Kohlrobi, at 
first sight, appears to be a consolidated head, but really is an 
enormously enlarged stem, at the expense of the leaves. 

The turnip, if not a remote descendant of the cabbage, at 
least sports in numerous varieties. 

The parsnip is derived from a wild and poisonous root. 

All our fruits are derived from unpalatable wild stocks : the 
apple from the crab, the pear from the choky crab-pear, the 
cherry from the sloe, the peach from a poisonous sbrub of 
Persia. Such have been the efEects of cultivation ; remove i-t, 
and the efEects will vanish, and only the original productions 
bi Nature remain. She cannot furnish sustenance for these 
children of man. 

Of our domestic animals much has been written, and their 
origin is one of the most unsettled problems of natural 
history. The sheep, dog, horse, ox, have been supposed by 
some authors to descend each from one original parent ; while 
others suppose that each had many stocks : as instance one 
writer who thinks the sheep of England descended from at 
least nine original wild breeds or species. 

There can be no doubt that the dog belongs to several* 
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i»pecies; but what great Tftriations it has undergone ! The 
bloodhound, bulldog, lapdog, greyhound, <&c., do not exist in 
Nature, but are strictly creations of man. 

It is a received opinion that all the numerous varieties of 
pigeon are derived from the wiM rock-pigeoh ; yet how great is 
the difterence between a tumbler and pouter, a fan-tail and 
carrier ! 

No intelligent breeder will dispute the possibility of effect- 
ing greait changes in animals. The shepherd, by selection, 
produces such a character as he desires, be it fine, coarse, long 
or short fleece, or proportion and weight of body. It is known 
that by skilful selection the Merino and Leicestershire breeds 
of sheep were produced. In^regard to the pigeon, Sebright 
remarks that in three yeirs he can produce a given feather; 
and in six, a prescHbed form of head und bill. 

The enorjiioiis prices paid for the prizes of Vertnont flocks, 
and for those of Celebraited foreign animals, ptove how much 
proper selectioh has effected, governed by accurate scientific 
knowledge. The satne principle has been at work, unconscious- 
ly, since savage man domesticated the first animal. He ever 
kept those individuals which'bedt fulfilled his desires, Bnd des- 
t/royefd those tvhich did not. This process is continued by the 
masses -at'preseht; eath sftrived to obtain a good breed, without 
iftiiJr^fcft'eth'OHght or knoii^ledge of the method pursued in pro- 
ducing the best. Hete Ahd ther^ a Collins or a Bakewell 
Bt4ses, who brthg ftcute obdervBtion to bear on the stibject, and 
in their own lifetimies produ(!;e very great c^hanges. 

l^he savage, allowing bis anitnals to be at lai^ in forest or 
piaii^, can exercise little influenise in pairing. All that he can 
do w t-o destroy the poorest. Hence their domefctic animals, 
having to conform to climate and supply of food just as do 
wild animals, partake more of the character of species than 
those '<7f eivilteed knaa. Change must go forward v^ry dow^. 
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There has been no sudden change, but each one who reared 
an animal, or sowed a seed, has sought the best, and reserved 
the best; and hereditary descent has preserved every slight 
change, and handed it down to the offspring. 

This selection differs from that of Nature in being pursued 
directly and solely for the good of man, and having little or 
no relation to the welfare of the species on which it operated ; 
.while the latter aims only at the good of the species undergo- 
ing change. Very often what man calls improvements would 
be decidedly unfavourable to the animal if thrown from under 
his care. The Durham could not remain true to breed if turned 
into the wild ; nor could any thoroughbreds. These chan{i:es 
have not been effected by the conditions of Nature, and hence 
have no relations to the natural state of these animals. Man 
forestalls Nature, and himself becomes the condition on which 
their existence depends. He selects from external indications, 
for he cannot from internal; and thus it is that while domestic 
races differ so widely in external form their anatomy remains 
unchanged. When the farmer observed the first parent of the 
<;elebrated *' otter" sheep, he thought its short legs desirable, 
as it prevented its leaping fences. ■ So he, by selection, produced 
a breed having short legs and long bodies. Such a form might 
be very desirable to the farmer, but to a flock of wild sheep it 
would insure destruction by wolves. Had such a lamb as the 
first of this breed been produced by a wild sheep, the first 
hungry fox or wolf would have killed it, and thus the breed 
would have been at once destroyed. The farmer shelters the 
lamb ; his pastures afford ready sustenance, and the short legs 
are not serious impediments to a lamb thus situated ; but if 
wild, then, should it escape the fox and wolf, its short legs 
would seriously affect its scaling rocky heights and travelling 
over the scanty pastures, and, when brought in contact with 
loii^er legged rivals, would effectually insure its rapid extinc- 
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tion. 

When fine wool became more desirable than short legs, this 
breed was sulEered to die out, and not one is left. The King 
Charles spaniel has greatly changed since the age of that 
monarch, and the setter is believed to bo derived from it. The 
races of dogs are highly differentiated and abnormal. The 
thoroughbred setter, in the wild state, would have a poor chance 
of catching game by setting for it. That habit has direct 
relation to the hunter following him. The poodle would fare 
still worse, and would probably become extinct by the second 
generation. The hound might maintain himself if thrown 
into the wilds. 

If man, working for a short period, and, as it were, creating 
the necessary conditions, can effect so much; if he can with 
his imperfect knowledge and superficiality of observation blot 
out the parent types of all his domestic animals by the magni- 
tude of the changes he effects, assuredly Nature, in the great- 
ness of her power, her keen insight, taking advantage of the 
structure of a single muscular fibre, an atom of bone, or the 
colour of a hair, during the elapse of millenniums of ages can 
compass changes incomparably greater. From the earliest 
dawn of life to the present, the vigilant eye of Nature has 
wfitched incessantly for the slightest variations. Those which 
yielded good to the being, have been and are preserved ; and 
the new beings, thus having advantage over those which remain 
unchanged, supplant and extinguish them, to be in turn sup- 
planted and extinguished. 

To illustrate this process, suppose a family of wolves intro- 
duced into a country abounding with deer or other fleet game: 
Lamark would say that the wolves, by constant pursuit, would 
develop muscularity, and thus become easily enabled to catch 
the game. This, in a measure, may be true; but the impress 
on their offspring by this, constant chase would be incompar- 
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ably greater. When there was scarcity, only the ilec^test of 
these ofEdpring would be preserved, the others being remorse- 
lessly cut off by hunger. Those who endured privation best, 
who were strongest and swiftest, would transmit those traits 
to their offspring. 

We see this law of descent affecting remotest progeny ; and 
great allowance must be made for its iron conservatism. It 
stores up every gain, and never loses an old form until abetter 
is supplied. 

Applying the principles which govern the production of 
species of animals to savage man, the diversity of races into 
which mankind is divided may be accounted for. 

That any two savages should be born exactly alike contradicts 
the experience of the present, no two individuals being pre- 
cisely the same. Some of these individual characters are 
preserved by offspring; others perish with the individual. 
Which shall be preserved, which j)eri8h, is decided by their 
character and environment. If thereby the possessor gains 
vigour, strength, or any advantage over those who are not 
thus favoured, then, by transmitting the same to offspring, the 
peculiarity will be preserved. But if nothing is gained, or, as 
is often the case, they are injurious, they perish. 

In the strife of the wild, the savage man would gain by^ 
strength, swiftness of foot, keenness of sight, and immeasur- 
ably more by superior intellect. When there is scarcity of 
game, the most wily hunter, he who has keenest sight, who is 
swiftest, or strongest, secures the supply of game and defends 
his rights, while less favoured individuals perish. In these 
endowments we see an approach to animals, but in no case as 
great swiftness, as keen sight, or equal strength. This is 
because the pre-eminence of even ravage man is based on 
mental and not physical superiority ; and, according to the laws 
of correlation of mental and physical powers, as much as one 
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gtAns the other must lose. All gain in intellect is so much 
k)6ff to the hodj. From his type of organization, more especi- 
ally his upright posture, strength sufficient to grapple with the 
denizens of the forest cannot he attained ; and, from the same 
cause, equal swiftness is denied him. If, in the struggle for 
life, the existence of the savage wholly depended on these, the 
sarsge would certainly perisli. He cannot equal, much less 
exceed them. But there are points in which he can equal 
them, in quickness of senses, in endurance of vicissitudes of 
climate, of extremes of temperature, and the pangs of hunger, 
he is their equal. Savages are proverhial for quickness of sight 
and hearing; and, so acute is their sense of smell, that they are 
enabled to track animals by it^ with the certainty of the hound. 
The Esquimaux can withstand the temperature of freezing 
mercury. He can endure weeks of starvation, or gorge on a 
doeen pounds of blubber, washed down with a gallon of train 
oil. From the precarious means of subsistence afEorded by 
hunting, the capabilities of enduring hunger is of material 
benefit. It is equfilly so to ail carnivorous animals, and in all 
we find that the same endurance has been attained. 

The acuteness of sense is connected with superior mentaHty, 
and points to greater dependence on mental acumen than 
physical powers. The savage cannot overtake his game by 
riunning, nor grapple with the less fleet, conquering by power 
of muscle; but he decoys them into pit-falls or ambuscades, and 
by 8 mentality slightly surpassing theirs, he subjugates them 
all The bent bow and reed arrow give him dominion. But 
of the vast duration necessary for him to acquire even these, 
Q&&0& can measure. The club would be the first weapon for 
him to acquire, a weapon used by the man-like apes. Some 
chance may have discovered it; and we can readily comprehend 
how rapidly those who did not or could not use it must dis- 
appear before its possessors. This skill of invention introduces 
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a liew element into the struggle for existence, wbich^ although 
pursuing the same course as that of Nature, in a measure sets 
it aside. 

As man penetrated the wild in every direction from his 
primeval seat, he met diverse conditions. As the migr;ition 
was extremely slow, no abrupt changes would be wrought; and 
the problem is more difficult to study than it would be were a 
tribe suddenly broken off and set in an eutii*ely new climate. 
To simplify, let us suppose a clan of savages thus placed in a 
new locality. The negro is now in perfect equilibrium with 
the climate of the tropics ; he has become so by insensible 
degrees. Let us suppose that previous to his acquirement of 
this adaptation, he is at once placed in torrid Africa, thus 
annulling the ages during which he has been acquiring his 
peculiarities. We will not consider him as a negro, but simply 
as a savage* The members of this clan are no more acclimated 
to the African climate than the European, but possess the 
hardy malleability of savages. When they are first introduced 
they are subject to fevers and other tropical diseases, of which 
many perish. The hardiest, or those favoured by some pecu- 
liarity of constitution, survive and propagate. Offspring born 
under direct influence of opposing conditions are necessarily 
impressed by them. Those who do not conform eventually 
pe|rish, while every gain in conformity is avariciously husbanded 
and multiplied in more vigorous offspring. The endi;rance of 
heat depends considerably on colour; hence, as a dark skin is 
best ab^e to endure heat, .every increment of colour would be 
preserved. The latest psychological researches show that form 
of body and cast of features are correlated m ith development 
of mind. The wooUy hair of the negro is probably related to 
the colour of skin. In a clan thus situated, every gain made 
by ati individual in adaptation is a means of preservation, and 
fthos6 who do not or cannot conform inevitably perish. 
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r Hie principle o£ *' Natural Selection" applied toman is pre- 
. fhsAj t.hestime aa that whereby the hardy constitution of the 
. Spanish Merino is acquired. These have long journeys to 
iDake Irom pasture to pasture, over desert mountain tracts, in 
p<»rforming which the weakest perish. Hepce the strong are 
preserved ; and this cause operating for ages has given this 
breed a surprising -endurance. 

Here we must remark that any gain, to be preserved, must 
confer a benefit, or be directly related to the wants of the 
individual. The albino peculiarity, which is of frequent occurr- 
ence among negroes, and all races, as well as animals, is seem- 
ingly the result of defective constitution, and, although said to 
have been in some cases hei'editary; being detrimental to the 
well-being of the individual are never preserved. A school of 
naturalists seek to derive the white race from the black, through 
•the albino, ignoring the defective constitution of the latter, 
whereby it is rarely capable of propagation. When exposed 
to the sun, the skin of the albino, born though he be under 
the tropics, bUsters and cracks, instead of darkening, and his 
eyes cannot endui'e the light. A constitution worse adapted 
to his position cannot be imagined. Hence no albino race \ifi» 
. ever been produced. 

♦'Poivupine men," and "six-fingered" individuals have 
^peculiarities which, hereditarily transmitted for several genera- 
tions, might become permanent, no doubt, did the possessiofi 
of a "porcupine skin," or of "six fingers," confer a vital super- 
. iority on their possessors. 

J Here we notice the difEereiiee bet:ween selection by ii^n» 
Attd selection hy Nature. M^n selects according to his pleasuire 
and sHpjpiiet the conditions necessary for preservation. Nature 
selects by means of the conditions of preservation. Hence, as 
there is no yielding of the means, her mandate is rigidly 
^ItifprCed, and every being out of harmony is lopped o£E. 
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This process of acclimation we can study in America. There 
was a frightful mortality with the first emigrants; even now, 
from one-halE to three-fourths o^ the iafaats dier before reach- 
ing the age oE four years. False customs may have something 
to do with this, but the great cause is climate. Already the 
American type is difEerent from the European, although 
scarcely more than two centuries have elapsed since the forces 
of differentiation began. 

With the crowding of population, tiie necessity of compli- 
ance with the higher demands of advance becomes more 
iitoperative. In this struggle the inferior races are at greater 
aild greater disadvantage. It may be stated^ with the force of 
a law, that these inferior races will ultimately disappear before 
the superiorily endowed white race, from all those regions of 
the earth where this race can dwell. The decree is unchange- 
able, — Advance, or perish. Philanthropy, with praiseworthy 
motives, has engaged in teaching the children of the wild, 
forcing them in a few years over the distance the white' race 
has been countless centuries in passing, but the results are not 
encouraging. Savage children are quick to leftrn, but at puberty 
they meet with a change, the savage coming into the ascend- 
ancy, and it is found that their civilization exists only in name. 

In historic time, many races have perished, or are perishing, 
aild the causes of their destruction are apparent. On the 
Sandwich Islands, Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea, all 
the Islands of the Pacific, where settlements have been made 
by the white race, the aborgines have rapidly disappeared. 
• The population of the Sandwich Islands when Capt. Cook first 
approached their shores was estimated at 400,000. They have 
been reduced to 30,000, with a present ratio of five deaths to 
three births. The last of the Tasmania ns, the G-uanches of the 
Canaries, have disappeared. The pre-Celtic inhabitants of 
Britain, G-aul» and Scandinavia were annihilated or absorbed by 
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the Celts, who, in turn, are not holding their own before the 
jCrtfrm^nie Baoes. The Malays destroyed the black race pre- 
90diBg thefn ia the Islands oE the Pacific; and the people of a 
vbole continent, within the present time, have almost dis- 
4|^pe|M^ and in a few years the American Indian will become 
^^ nure as the bison he pursued over the plains. The earth is 
ti^e heritage of the people who' best use it. A single Indian 
i»quira4 several thousand acres to sustain him by the chase, 
nrhile a singlet acre devoted to agriculture will maintain a 
European, Under this disparity, he vanishes so speedily that 
1^ canntot be said to offer oppo;»ition to the invader. 

Vast continental areas are opposed to progress, while peoples 
orowded into narrow spaces, Uke the Grecian or Italian penin- 
sulas^ are subjected to excessive competition, develop superior 
cjviliimtJiQns. 

The anginal seat of man's origin ''has been a vexed question," 
and as it has usually been discussed theologically, and not 
a^eotifically, Uttle knowledge has been derived. Mankind, 
whan firal they became historically known, were distributed 
qfver the greater part of the Eastern hemisphere; yet they 
appear to h^ve originated in a common centre, and traditions 
pf different natiotiB indicate that that centre of dispersion was 
located on the high central r^ions of Asia. Erom this area, 
nil infta's dogmatical knowledge, early inventions, and tradi^ 
tionary records emanate. Here the dog, horse, ass, camel, ox, 
B^^P) goati oat, and gallinaceous fowk were first domesticated, 
and m and arouud it many of them still exist in a wild state. 
Here m^st have been the seat of man's first development, or 
those high lands must have afforded protection to a portion of 
mankind whena more ancient zoology was awept away by con- 
vdsionst of which mention is made by the traditions of all 
nations* The latter is probably the correct opinion ; for this 
region hi skirted by luftj mountains, such as people would ^eek 
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if pressed by coming floods. 

To the south of these highlands, far into the Indian Ocean, 
are records of the submergence of a vast continent. On the 
- islands of that sea, which are the crests of mountains rivaling 
the Himalayas in height, are the animals which eiscaped the 
floods of subsidence. There is found the pithecus, or brang 
outang, in stature nearly as large as a man,' and in strength 
equalling six or more, which, from its strong human resembl- 
ance, has received the name of "wild man of the wo6d," and 
which of all animals nearest approaches man. ' : - - 

Still more remarkable, here, also, is found the most degraded 
papuan tribes. It is in this region that the human and animal 
approach each other, and, if the theory of evolution be admitted, 
here must have baen the seat of man's origin. If the strata 
submerged beneath the Indian Seas could be explored, the 
"missing links," the skeletons of the intermediate forms, would 
be disclosed. 

How many years ago? How many thousands? ay, hundreds 
of thousands? It was before the Ice Age. It was during thi 
last era of the Tertiary that the evolved being may be said tki 
have become human, inasmuch as human qualities predominated 
over the animal, and at the beginning of the Ice Age he had 
become a thinking, reflecting being, as shown by his brain^ 
which had become larger out of all proportion to that of the 
animals beneath him. 

The warm climate of tlae Tertiary Age, and abundant food, 
were important factors in his advance, and the coming of the 
Ice Age delayed for two hundred thousand years or more, hia 
further improvement. ' '^ 

The Pre-historie period is divided into the ^tone, Bronze, 
and Iron ages, according to the material used in makitig iinple-i' 
ments of war and the chase, by those who have made thiis 
Bubjectia study. .:•: 
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The first traces of man in the Stone Age indicate remarkahle 
advancement from the lowest savage. He had broken the flint 
80 as to use its sharp cutting edge for a knife and arrow-head, 
fastened stones into his war-club, and broken hard stones into 
axes. These flints are so rudely broken that their artificial 
character has been denied, but as improvement in the savage . 
mind is exceedingly slow, thege slight gains represents ages of , 
time. 

Previously to that time the hairy savage prowled in the 
forest armed only with a broken limb of a tree, or a stone tha,t , 
he could hurl at his antagonist. Prom the instinct of associa- 
tion, seen in all animals, or for better defense, families kepjb 
together, but there were no conjugal or parental ties beyonij 
the necessities of the times. They gathered in caves, and 
among the remains he has left are the first efforts of art, in 
the outlines of the mammoth cut in the bones of thai huge 
beast. It is as rude as the sketch of a child, but it thrills u^ . 
with strange pleasure by the vista it opens through the ages, 
to that time when man was co-existent with those gigantic 
beasts of a former world. The name of the first artist is lost, 
but his work has an immortality never achieved by the greatest 
master. 

Various material was employed in the manufacture of stone 
implements. Almost every kind sufficiently hard was used^ 
and broken or hammered into form. Elint was invaluable for 
knives, spear and arrow-heads. It broke with a thin, sharp 
edge, and chance, at first, decided whether the fiake thu? 
obtained was fitted for a knife, arrow-head, or spear. The art of 
breaking the flint, however, was carried to great perfection, 
and the forms are often exquisite. Basalt was the favourite 
material for axes, and at first the maker was content with a 
simple edg^, but at length they reduced them to symmetric 
form and gave them a high poJish. Considering the hardness 
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of the material and that they were fashioned hy the te^dious 
process of rubbing against another stone, the labour expended 
on a single axe must have been very great. Time, however, is 
of no value to the savage, and when his entire possessions wei*e 
only a bow and axe, he could well bestow years of labour on 
them. Except in rare cases, the handlt^s of these axes- ha\e 
perished; one discovered at Moneghan was of pine, and the 
stone inserted in an eye thei;«in, instead of the dye being in 
the axe. Those belonging to the Lake-dwellers were of horn. 
The advance made in axc'-making indicates that of the race. 
At first, a piece of stone was held in the hand ; next, an edge 
broken on one side; then a handle wilhed around it; then, it 
was grooved to receive the handle; and, lastly, it is pierced 
with an eye to receive the handle. What- is^ reniarksble, as in- 
dicating the unity of human thought, the ground stotle imple- 
ini^nts, from whatever ^rt of the world obtained, ar^ scr aBk% 
Ihbt they cannot be distinguished from each other. 

The Stone Age was universal. All over Westettf Ana, 
Europe, Africa, America, and the island's of the ecea^; aire 
either scattered or in the hands of peoples who* are lingerifig 
survivals. The Egyptiftm at their highest 6iviliiBation' ^ouitied 
their arrows with stone. The field of Marathon was stifewkl 
with stone alrow-heads, shot by the barbarians. Even after 
bronze came into use, the names indicated the earliet nmteriiiH 
Iks when the axe was of pebble it wa&r called ham'-arr, a rock^ 
and when made of iron it still retains the name, and the LatiA 
Siaamm belonged to a time when the knife was of dtone. 

Especially were the old implements retained in refigm), 
always most conservative ; circumcision was performed by the 
Hebrews with stone knives, and animals offered for saerific^, 
or under certain circumstances for food, were shiughteretf WiCll 
^ sharp stone. The Bomans preserved this custom whettr they 
aokmmzed treaties, and the Egyptian embahners empfoyed 
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knives chipped from an Ethiopic stone. 

When the people of Europe were thus armed with stone 
implements, their only domestic animal was the dog, and they 
entirely depended on the chase for food. The immense 
tumuli on the coast of Denmark, ofEal of feasts held for 
thousands of years, show, hy the shells and bones they contain, 
that the voracious appetites of these savages made no nice 
distinction, carnivorous were as acceptable as the herbivorous, 

. and the mounds, chiefly formed of the shells of the oyster and 
periwinkle, contain also the bones of every kind of fish and 
bird of that region, together with the bones of carnivorous 

. animals. 

; Where natural caves were not available, the savage excavated 
the earth and made a covering of branches and grass. The 

- dead were placed in a sitting posture by the side of the earth 
wall of a cave devoted to that purpose, his implements of chase 

. and war, food and drink being placed beside him, and then the 
entrance was closed, a funeral feast was held in front of the 
cavern. When the next member of the clan died, he was 
placed by the side of the first, and now when these dwellings 
of the dead are opened, a circle of skeletons imitate the circle 
of social life. When the chief awakes on the immortal shore, 

.his relatives will be gathered around him; his weapons will be 

. ready in his hands, and his dwelling for his use. Too often 
the funeral pile reveals the terrible rites of human sacrifice 
and cannibalism in the service of religion. 

At a late period of the Stone Age, the wild urock was tamed 
and became the domestic ox, and the wild goat made service- 
able. 

The Bronze Age, which followed that of Stone, is an inde- 
finite period shading into that of Iron. Iron, in its form qf 
ore, is unattractive and difficult of reduction, and its discovery 
and use implies a considerable civilization. Tin and copper are 
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attractive as ores, the latter, often feviid ilsti^e, or in a 
metallie state, is easilj melted and oast in nvouids^ The 
peculiar hardness of the ancient bronze, claimed as a lost fsvt, 
is not a result of secret processes, but of impurities of iwie 
manufacture. 

The introduction of ition into Northern Europe is kNTt in 
pre- hastone time. The Bomaiie found the barbafrians a^m^ld 
with iron weapons, and if bronxe w^as ufK'd, it is not mentioned 
bj Boman writers, and must have been displaced hy ii^eii, 
for ornamental purposes. 



lAiM. 



At first man had no domestic animals ; weak, defebcel^aNB, 
houadess^ he was thrown into the wild. Not an animal but 
was stronger^ fleeter, or more fierce; The tig^r snarled at tile 
maath of the carern, tbd hjena hoarsely laughed in the ^mtk" 
ness. By the river's bank, the rhinoceros crushed Ihroiigk the 
brake, and the mammoth trumpeted the pkin; In the jungle, 
the lion and panther awaited his coming. The bird wtngedits 
arrowy flight at his approach, and the fish darted from tbe 
the ed^ of the stream. 

It was not a Gaiden of Ed«a that suftrroanded^tbe fisrst miHi, 
Adamt the tempest smote him, the teiti feU on Uis t^aggy 
Ibcksy' — ^he was a shelterless wanderer; yet he had a ^ualit^, 
though invisible, which made him the bom ^ng of ikm- worid. 
Under, the shaggy hair which proteoted his wrinkled brow viaa 
a quickening brain. Physically he could not^ however ]ierfeet 
he became, become superior to the aniittals whidi sulrroaftded 
him; his progress was to be along other lines, which previousfy 
no form of being had taken. With animals, intelligence . oi% 
reaohed a certain. development; withhim^ it was to^be the pur- 
pose of his being. While t/hey gained by strength, swiftnesA, 
ferocity or cunning, bis gain was to be by treasured observa- 
tion and thfi utilisation of knowledge. To the brute forcea ^ 
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tlb« #drld he was to oppose the power of intellect, thus armed 
he went forth anxl drove the tiger from his kir, caught the 
deer in its flight, decoyed the mammoth in his snare, the bird 
Ml from the air overtaken by his arrow, and the fish was 
gathered by his nets. 



During the later Tertiary Age, Europe had a tropical climate, 
and the plants and animals of the torrid zone extended over its 
plains, tt was then that man extended his domain from his 
ori^nal home m the South of Asia, and incited by the new 
oireitrastaciees i^ancied to what may be called his first civilisa- 
tion. He leatAed the usefulness of clothing and artificial 
dwellifi^s, and the advantage oi uniting in clans with aeknowl- 
cKiged leaders oi* chiefs. But this incipient civilization which 
dawned in Europe was to perish under the sliefn mandates <>f 
OHmaiei The Warmth of the tropics began to fe^l the lirctic 
blastsj as the ice abd snows of the north pressed southward in 
the begiilning of the awful Ice Age. Year by year, with r6- 
lentleae certainty, the cold increased. Vegetation was dwarfed, 
stod perished. The mammoth, the m.istodon, and their con- 
geners, eVen in the tMek fleeoes of wool they acquired, could 
tk&b endure the rigour of t^e lengthening winters, l^he 
mouiitains were covered with giaeiers, which dissolved not In 
the sumnter^s suii, and the seae were filled with icebergs. Then 
the fertile plains were covered wltii perpetual snow. Minn 
bravely battled with impending fate, and against conditions 
every year more deplorable. His tropical home became like the 
piTeseBt shores of the Arctic Sea, and, like the Esqmmaul, he 
struggled for existence amidst ice and snow ; — he burrowed ib 
t^e earth, or in icy caves, wrapped in thick furs, and with 
sullen patience awaited his doom. 

Ever increasing in thickness, the great ice field pushed 
southwacd, and the pale sun of the short summer h*d no power 
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to melt the sparkling frost. Man, long and stubbornly, 
resisted, at last to be overwhelmed bj hunger and cold, van- 
quished, except in isolated valleys and sheltered positions in 
Southern Europe. To the North extended an uninterrupted 
ice-field, streaming in vast glaciers to the Pole. 

Then the slow orbital change wrought on the climate, and 
the longer tarrying of the sun, began to melt thei • southern 
border of the ice, and it receded; ^the over-populated tropics 
pushed its denizens forward, to occupy the fields left vacant 
by the ice. Europe was again peopled, though its hardy 
inhabitants had to contend with a climate rude in comparison 
with the pre- G-lacial period; they belonged to the Turanian 
Family, and all that has been preserved of them is the stone 
and bronze implements, shewing that they had advanced to the 
use of that metal. 

We now reach the time when the great historic races appear 
dimly through the haze of tradition. Through the gates of 
the Caucasus poured a wave of the Aryans, who, with sublime 
confidence, called themselves, in contra-distinction from all 
others, " the Noble People,'' that is, owners and tillers of the 
soil — workers on their own domain. Greece and Bome were 
their ancient seats, and to them belong the history, literature, 
arts, and inventions, which have descended to the present as a 
priceless heritage. In their Asiatic home, they had acquired 
the art of ploughing, making roads, houses and ships, of spinn- 
ing, weaving, sewing; they counted by the decimal system, at 
least as far as one hundred ; and had domesticated the horse, 
cow, sheep, and dog, and were acquainted with the most useful 
metals. 

What irresistable force impelled this Aryan people to forsake 
their country and migrate westward? It was instinct, that 
instinct which causes the migration of birds, or the swarming 
of bees. The Asiatic hive overflowedi and with their herdfl of 
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cattle and shb^p, their neighing horses, the innumerable host 
marched onward to the West. They swam the rivers, climbed 
the hfiountains, driving before them the occupants of the soil. 
On, still on, with restless perseverance, throuo;h the forest and 
across the plain; on, still on, till the waves of migration were 
imaten back by the waves of the Atlantic. There they paused 
in wonder of the mysterious deep they had never seen before, 
imd for which they had no name. The man of Bronze, the 
people they met and forced before them to the northern bor» 
ders, is still preserved in Einn and Lapp, degenerate descend- 
ants, or is hedged in by mountain barriers in the Iberian and 
^Basque. 

Southern streams of' these vast migrations overflowed 
Hindostan, where has been preserved the parent Sanskrit 
language in the sacred books which furnishes the key whereby 
has been partially solved the origin of races. The Aryan 
civilization of India is distinct, and retains the impress of 
ancient days, because saved from the conflicts of the north- 
ward immigrations. 

In G-reece, Nature was propitious, and there the Aryans 
attained a civilization which has been the wonder and delight 
of succeeding ages. In Italy their indomitable spirit was led 
to conquest,' and the world bowed at their feet. In the colder 
North, with its more inhospitable climate and"* dense forests, 
they multiplied into a race of fearless warriors, with profound 
reverence for justice, scorn of ineanness, and reckless of life 
when valued against dishonour. There they retained the 
virility of their ancestors which enabled them to seize the 
sceptre of Rome from the hands of its degenerate rulers. 

History records the events of a few thousand years since 
the Assyrians marshalled their hosts, and the temples of the 
Nile echoed the songs of praise of devout worshippers at the 
shrine of Osiris. Its chronicle of empires, kingdoms, auto- 
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cracies, theocracies, and republics, attMniog supremacj and 
expiring in darkness, extends to a remote antiquity, yet its 
most ancient records are but events of yesterday compared 
with the geological record of man's appearance. 

O, Garden of Eden ! Thy perfection ia not of the post but 
in the future, when Nature shall be tained, and its giant forces 
held in abeyance, by the mind of man. 

A beautiful poem is that of Adam and Eve in the Morn of 
Creation. Were it true, we would not censure them for daring 
fate by eating the forbidden fruit of the Tree of Knowledge; 
in doing so they proved themselves true Aryans, whose proud 
right was the right to know. Knowing, their uffspiing will 
conquer fate and actualize the ideal of tbe Golvik Asb. 
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